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| No Crystal Ball Here 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year predic- 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that 
it uses tea leaves, goat’s gizzards or crystal balls. Its prope 


nostications, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the facts 


French Votes 
BareNeed 
For Reappraisal 


—See Page 4. ; 


liam Knowland, Harold Stas- 
sen and other similar oracles. 
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of history: and the laws of sci- 
ence. Amen, 


In the same breath you are 


beseeched to skip past its pic- 
ture of Nostradamus, the medi- 


:eval soothsayer, and get to its 


experts who are variously named 
John Foster Dulles, Sen. W il- 


or Puts Full Job 


& 


By BERNARD BURTON 


to 84th Congress 


THEY SAY THAT figures don’t lie but the recent sail of business and government fore- 
casts come awfully close to it. Virtually all of them amount to rosy predictions for 1955, based | 


arily on the rise in production of the last few months. 


close look at figures and a check 
of ‘what's really taking place in 
the country’s industrial centers 
can find more cause for alarm 
than for sending up three cheers. 
Last week, for example, Geor pe 
Morris, after a trip a ey e 
| midwest, reported in these. pages 
that employment has not ‘kept 
pace with the increase in pro- 
duction. 


Fact is that, even taking the 
most rosy government forecasts 
at face value, the outlook is for 
a sharp increase in unemploy- 
‘ment next year, going beyond 
the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
Seidman, AFL econo- 
= warned two- weeks. 
o that even if production in 
: teaches the peak level of 
wc: 1955, “unemployment for the , 
year would reach at least 5. 5 
million and might go as high as 
‘6.5. million moat of the 1.5 
million we had in 1953.” The 
1954 peak was in March when 
unemployment reached 3.7 mil- 
lion. id 
The CIO stated flatly in its 
Economic Outlook last week: 
“There is no indication -that a 
return to full employment is in 


sight.” 
. * A 


._ WARNING ‘that steps need . 
to be taken immediately to bol- 
_ ster Consumer purchasing power, - 
oad CIO proposed a_ 10-point 
gram for the new 84th Con- 
It called for tax relief 
gs for. consumers instead -of bi 
business; ap ager go of 2 mil- 
i housing units a’ year, in- 
rs g 200,000 under the = 
ousing program; im 

social security; a coe a ac 
program; improved unemploy- 
_ ment com tion; @ minimun. 
_ wage of $1. 25 an hour; strength- 
ened agricultural supports; _ gov- 
ent aid to. os «ae aa usiness; 


Zovern other y for public. ‘serv- 
8sr* Outside the Co 
~ arena, it De torte advances in 
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tual a { eaitde Ane. 
ationa 
ciation last week also warned 


wage. 


Yet anybody who bothers to take a 


that unemployment will increase 
sharply unless there is a -far 
greater increase in output in 
1955 than is now foreseen. The 
NPA, an organization support- 
ed by labor, business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 


declared that there will have to 
be a far greater increase in out- 


put to reach a “reasonably full 
_employment” level. All realistic 


estimates on output so far, the 
NPA went on, fai 
$30 billion short of this goal. 
To accomplish this,- the NPA 
called upon the 84th Congress, 


which convenes Wednesday,” to 


enact a } rogram for raising P : 
y 


chasing power and for “ba 


$25 billion to 


needed ~ public undertakings.” 

The program bore many simi- 

larities to the anti-depression 

programs of the labor movement. 
* 


BUT ALL indications are 
that’ such programs will be 
fought by the GOP which, aided 
by the Southern Démocrats, will 
continue to push _ its trickle- 
down program to guarantee prof- 
itable investments for big busi- 
ness. President Eisenhower has 
already announced that he will 
seek retention of: the excise 
(sales) tax, which was originally 
scheduled to expire this year. He 
also said that he would seek re- 
tention of the corporation tax. 


Catch in this is that the corpora- 
tion tax is so worked out that, 
unlike the excess profits tax 
which was repealed last. year, 
it can be pre ae to consumers. 

Even Northern Democrats are 


playing a cagey game on an 


anti-depression program, on the 


basis of which many of them 
received labor backing in the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they would ‘eng to keep 
this issue as a talking point for 
1946, rather than push for any 
actual legislation. 


Seidman’s warning on unem- 
ployment was based on minimum 
(Continued on Page 2) 


‘YOU, US AND THE NEW YEAR 


WE START the New Year with a 

Sense of confidence and vigor, as a re- 
sult of the splendid ccoperation and de- 
voted activity of our readers, both in 

_connection with the current $60,000 fund 


" campaign -and the preparations for the drive 
| to enlarge circulation. 


The enthusiasm of The Worker vaihanshtes 
is not disconnected from. the striving of the 
working people of our land for economic secur- 
peace and democratic liberties. 
striving made itself felt in 1954, ,and will in- 


ity, 
creasingly do so in 1955. 


Where do we stand as we enter the New 


This 


Year? The fund campaign is about $8,000 


short of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
be. completed, and were counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 
FOR A FINAL 


WE ASK YOU ALL 


EFFORT TO WRAP IT 
FURTHER DELAY. 


ve WITHOUT 
* 


AT THE SAME TIME, preparations are 
under way for the most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. 
yet, there are few specific results, we're con- 
fident the downward trend of the past five 
years will be reversed. It must be, to ensure 
our existence. 

The point is, however, that the circulation 
effort has to go over rapidly now from the 
stage of preparation and organization to actual 
subs and bundle increases. Let’s go! 


Total raised to date (as of Wed. 


Though, as 


Rush _ contributions to P. O. Box 136, 
Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. YY, or 
bring to-35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. | 


Ghia 


lewey, , in Last hasp, Moves 


— 


one-a 


I have some’* notions about 
1955 too, which are not gleaned 
from the lines in your palm or 
the configura- 
tions of the 
stars. But I 
am inclined to 
sidestep the. 
prediction and 
that is not be- 
cause | am Hae 
chicken. My Pale 
aim herein is | 
to convey the 
sentiments of 
some of my friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances and strangers 
whom I polled on the forthcom- 
ing twelvemonth. 

“1 

NONE of my authorities own 
titles like that of Secretary of 
State. They are plain people 
whose years, as Oliver Gold- 
smith said, constitute the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 
Several. are railroadmen who 
own a home, a car, a TV set: 
these I know best. “Average™ 
men, good men, union men, 
hard-working, ° ‘providers,” whose 
ambitions are simple: a Stead 
job, a family in sound health 


and status, some leisure to watch 


the Giants or the Dodgers once 
in a while, a few days to go hunt- 
ing or fishing. 

The conductor has been with — 
the road ‘more years than he 
would care to say. He is a. man 
of brusque wit and robust good 
humor, the-life-of-the- party type. 
He does not regard the imme- 
diate future with the cheery 
bluster of Leonard W. Hall, the 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who awaits 
tomorrow “with realistic confi- 
dence,” as Look quotes him. 

The man on the New York 
Central, which is my _ friend’s 
run, will: ask you your defini- 
tion of an optimist: Before you 
can answer he tells you what it 
is: “A fellow who brings his 
lunch to work.” The missus 
yanks you out of bed in the 
morning, you head to work with 
a heavy heart for you don't 
know when and where the axe 


-will fall. I attribute to him the 


following _ statistics: the new 
management has sheared the em- 
ployment rolls. from 101,000 to 
75,000 and the end is not in 
sight. It will not, he feels dis- 
tinctly, end with the last day of 


the old year. He has been with 


the road 17 years and he does 
not know where he will be the 


~first day of the New Year. 


* 

SOME of the boys who've 
been laid off, he says, used to 
shea to Tarrytown where 

eral Motors has a plant. 
Some had a job on the railroad 
nights, and worked on the as- 


sembly line days. No longer, he 


said. “They've got one man do- 
ing two or three jobs at GM” 
he said, “and there's no new 


hiring. In fact the men there >. 


want to strike against this speed- 
up stuff.” 

He tells me that no few of his 
_— could make ends Sagan | 
by hol hag dows two jobs, or 

If jobs at least. So 


they met the mortgage, the mere 
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THERE IS A TIDE inthe affairs of states as well as of sien which taken at the oad 


can lead to-success. The crest of that flood, so far as civil rights legislation is concerned,| (e . No 
Se ye ig gels nae) For that is AFL. ClO U; it ba Mince 


the goldén ‘moment for the MitrO- CEN ATE RULE 28 a8 it Stands gecsoincomuseeoueemeee coos. mg. 
duction of a motion te change Sen- Pa a dubious monument to the. ~ MMM ° eee Ike Sabotage of Schools 


ate Rule 22 in-such a way as_to memory of the late Sen, Kenneth ~ — CO ee eC 

make it impossible for - ecu Wherry_of Nebraska, provides that is eo ee was based principally on opposi- 

ern bloc to paiete to the rig ‘a vote to limit debate {or for clo- ag | — oe 4 8 a ad tion to no-strike clause. Bradley 

ag essiveé legislation Mi oy can pass only with the con- | #.....-. — So said or was new “clarifica- 
is : . t of two-thirds of the Senators =~“. ae | : tion of issue, 

- The Leadership Conference for “duly chosen and sworn” which is co a ee 1- | : st mi : * 2 
Civil Rights, which speaks for the|to say 64 affirmative votes. Thus ~ #9 4 Be | t. 15 when both MURDER PLOT against Pat 
NAACP, the AFL, the CIO, ADA,|for anti-poll tax or anti-lynching le iw Be Hall, secretary-treasurer of AFL 
YWCA artd a total of 52 national|33 gates. voting. in the negative 7 ga = oe a Seafarers International . Union, 
organizations, has issued.an appeal or absenting themselves co pre- ee ee Be > : ; held 
to all 96 members of the Senate|vent a limitation on the debate. ee , was charged to wait Owe 
urging action at this decisive mo-| Furthermore, Rule 22, thanks © .. Ce by New J ey ees sien 

ment. For it is the consideredjto Wherry, contains another pro- = 9 = a more are being sought as parti- 
opinion of the Leadership Confer-|vision which says that there can ee cipants. One of suspects ‘alleg- 
ence that unless the Senate adopts/be limitation of te on any pro- — ; arged edly named by. Ray White, Flo- 
ical means to limit debate,|posal to change the rule. Thus the ae ie 3 eee a 3 SE SO CE 
built-in featare of the Senate rules. “4 | Megel bly. be-- 
: ial importance,| Under the’ circumstances, it is ‘ee “4 tis ar ga eee > 4 and Labor — as wee 
specs ’ : aaa eh . and 
tion. to implement the Su-|clear, as the Leadership Confer- geile Si : : ee 4 re by Hall to 
preme Court decision on schooll ence points out, that the only time WALTER WHITE | i aint said it was 
, would have little chance}the rules can be charged by 4 sim- pence tO discredit him. White is oppos- 
ing Hall for re-election. : 


eee - ple majority vote is at the conven- "cally no 21g ager theoreti- | . 


It was on this theory two years ; EXTORTION conviction was 
jago that a bi-partisan bloc of 19}. : ; , 
Senators, led by Herbert Lehman SQUARE D strike aftermath arriers i 
(D-NY), Wayne Morse {Ind-Ore)| came with reinstatement by is. 

: and helped 


‘ : | : a motion fir a ncw Rule 22. On| by company. Victorious strike 
Plan Up to Con ress es Se 
| & as ) | opened, Sen. Clinton Anderson}. S8¢ @f reinstatement of these 

: ) workers as only remaining ques- 


) (D-NM) offered the motion: The 
(Continued from Page 1) ee steps... That goes es- late Sen. Robert Taft who was.ma- tion, Decision was viewed as 
estimates. He pointed out that with pecially on unemployment which} jority leader demanded that debate}; union victory. The two workers 
the labor foree growing at a sata? ts ‘bound to rie barring certain on it ye put over until the follow- net reinstated sere found em- 
of about 700,000 ag ee immediate steps.. These, as labor! ee rsh eet Riba as de-| ployment elsew 
ductivity increasing to thre€/and such groups . NPA ~ have & therners, 4. 
‘ - led by Sen. Richard Russell (D-| JOINT council was seyp by 


a year, from 2 to 2% mil-| pointed Out, need to include: im- 
wegen ed-each yeak! ‘ority, Ga) axgeed that the Sertate was not] CJO, AFL 
new jobs are needed each yest /mediate tax relief for the ma a NEW body. After two days of unions at Fear Oil ch 


to up with these changes. At the of | 
oo nee we * nothing like this is ~» ea pl Bean Sen em debate a motion to table Ander-| jp Richmond, Calif., third aed : 
. in the cards. tion of a public housing program|5°’ Motion was passed 70 to 21.! est refinery in world. New coun- 
* | cil will unite work of unions for ’ 


* of at least 200,000 units a year;|. 
THIS LEAVES out of consid-jincreases in peer gr xen olPae cimn Pes OF DIRECT ghay plsce a common goals, s== 
eration a very shaky kind of pro-| pensation and soc 4 ights Secbdotion sn * 
duction rise which can, result in/fits; and or pire Sages works, ‘on nr en the 83ed C ni won 2 | . NEW LONGSHORE pact was 
a far more severe drop in 1955/as ospital and school con- "The Leadershig ‘lai eas - being presented to New York 
than took place sn 1084, Iu Ne-|stguction, A” great arms program,|The,Ueadership Conference has ee en eee eee 


vember the index of industrial a by some Jabor-leaders and previous agreement. 
was estimated at 129,/by+Democrats, can only interfere S°*S of ‘the 1953 motion, 17 are), wana y, Bradley, ILA presi- 


the highest point in a year. Un-|with such a program for increas-|Stil members of the Senate and dent, said he expected approval 
“ah however, failed to! ‘ing purchasing power. (Continued on Page 13) : this time. Rejection last time 
pace and was close to 2.9] 


Seton =" McCarran Act Fight Heads for Sepreme Court 


a vet oo vga oe ter BACK IN APRIL 1954 a government” which is threatened 
two months earlier than usual. Au-| strange scene was enacted in a owe: and Smee" a 
to consumes about 15 percent of} Washington's U.S. Court of ings” rh the bint ‘Comuean that 
steel output and about one in ev- Appeals. The Court was being ger, there was such a thing as a “world 
ners production. panty =| asked to decide whether the , oe a {Communist | movement” rs. 
base for this rise in auto. The in-|- ame up on a nat sf the Commu- the Communist Party. and any 
dustry is producing at a rate of nist Party of Me U.S.A. against the groups or organizations agreeing 
8 million’ cars a year, something] , tration order of the Subver- sn, REA ee i CRE any views of the Communist 
which not even the most optimistic reas Activities Control Board % pins eat i = : es ee i : si Party be automatically agents 
tually “area! pomp eoetiake (SACB) e up under the ‘Act. i Le ORE — of this “foreign conspiracy.’ b 
Actually, ‘as the Wall. Street] The peculiar thing about that ae _.. an ‘coos abs" ges 
Journal and other big business|COurtroom scene was not that a” a —— -. ‘fluence of two Senators in partic- 
publications have pointed out, the|!@w. penalizing the exercise of Sie. Wm Me ee lar—one named Joseph McCarthy 
industry. has been “borrowing” speech and press and violating ee ae ye and the other: named Pat McC€ar-» 
against 1955 so that the increase constitutional barriers to self-Con- Se ee ran. The ruling of the two -judges 
- “now is expected to be balanced by @emnation, as well as limiting due | er ae ae ae if allowed to stanc means that all 
at least as sharp a drop in ’55, a[Process of law, had got so far.~ - =; eins gniactinih ok Amoleene 
drop which can ‘spread to all the| Lhe peculiar thing was that while aR i oS hee ; must accept restrictions on the 
oieet: indystries so closely tied to Pas ss ig i the ee | oe : alee American Constitution because of 
auto. ~— | arty (John Abt, Joseph Forer an | | ‘ ee a finding dictated by Jumping we 
* the late. Vito Marcantonio); de- ; | and Whirling Pat. Now - this 
. . A WALL STREET sainial sur- fended. the Canstitution, the luw- | | eer ee to the Supreme Court; If sunbeds 
vey (Dec. 21) of steel industry|Ye"s for the government refused | ‘i fe o |. is under the illusion that only 
prospects came up with the con- [to talk about: the Constitution. nce .Communists are deprived of their 
_ clusion that the rise may continue Presiding Judge E. Barrett Pret- JOHN GATES (right), editor of The Worker, is ion with rights under the McCarran Act we 
_ until March because “current au-|tyman and David L. Bazelon kept: the late Vito Marcantonio at the hearings of the Subversive Ac- give you the editorial of Hearst's 
_ tomotive buying. is .indueed byjprodding the government lawyers .tivities Control Board in June 1952. Gates, brought there Pra N. Y. Journal American (Dec. 27) 
carmakers’ désires to stock finish. (Beatrice Rosenberg and George: prison, exposed the anti-labor, anti-democratic nature of the Mc-' on the:Court ruling: 
Soak agg ray aris Beare, Gallagher) to find out how the Carran Act. Marcantonio served. as. counsel for the Contamunist “This: wholesale procedure not 
This is. the. period when government felt about. the U. ons ‘Party. only brands active Communists. It 
o jaW.cao. s five-year contracts}Constitution. But -evidently the = also gives Fellow Travelers of 
ron, fat with, the.major. companies}felt that the . Constifiition oas| First sal Fifth Amendments of the, the ruling at tt: the McCar- Communism — technical non-mem- 
: mion is ‘already -coramit- something for the kiddies | to on Constitution.: No defense of the due|ran Act: * - Congress can impose’ hers of the Communist Party who 
‘a push ‘for substantial bene-jabout in school... ~ process clause of the Constitution. |restrictions upon First Amendment nonetheless tread the party line 
the “This “is one Yeason it took the! No- ‘defense~ of the ‘clause in the/ rights...” ey decided. Oh yes, ~something bitter te brood-sbout.” 
Is » Court . from April to rsa. which prohibit Con- a ex ogee under wel con-|_ : 
m ‘passing a bill of attain-|ditions t titution could be} TRIS Seciiireubirseir ies: ea “ 
that is a law directed againstjecrapped. They said “the right. to} vasion of . Constitutional rights is | -* 
majorjorder” in) pecifi persons. ™ 'free expression ceases at the ‘point! being attempted on the grounds 
1ue “out | Govy-]- Instead; when-the Government, where it leads to harm. to the gov-ithat the Communists. are foreign . 
Ei, Scamient had to say about the US! jernment.” "- lagentss How forcefully the editor 
ee | |(Pretty : aher), finally} “When danger ‘to government is this r, John Gates,.also 
Px > | got are ad = ks “abor clear and. present, the right of un-'a member o the National Commit. 
s,|_ WHAT THE DEPT. of Justi mistit it sey. did. 80 only tojrestricted speech gives way, as'do|tee of the Communist Party, an- 
slawyers ‘said in October is- what’ ewhy- the “Gon ion the basic rights of liberty. and life,”|sweted this whert he was brought 
the two-to-one ruling of the Court not apply | any mone. ‘they said. ; in shackles before the MoCatran 
| | ‘sai NOMI OF the’ Th: at’s the: 5 eae ©: Ne ‘expounded > And: what: ‘st the: “hare ‘to the’. 4 (Continued son Paige LI) 
ai : tc UES ay yt hy Olt | ¢ COIS Sika eft | Dice araisrabety wal, aban, Acaied 
aavndle ad, Cdk 2) EN vannsawey galt itn wei Mig Oni fo nary te ai “." ‘0 ‘end tani leweasol foui Hosur oer | bate ten feobtiieg 
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_THE "WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

FOR THE- FIRST time in 
at least a decade there is some 
well-founded hope that a new 
year promises. to shake the la- 

# movement out of its pro- 
longed a aay and routinism. 
The basis for ope 
couraging prospect that a “merger 
of the AFL and CIO will be con- 
cluded in 1955, “Several  ef- 
forts to negotiate a merger between 
the two organizations have failed 
in the 20 years since the CIO was 
founded. But if now appears that 
a merger is more likely than not. 

The obvious consequences of 
this unity can be the consolidation 
of five million CIO members with 
10 million in the AFL; the end of 
most of: the costly and destructive 
struggles between unions and the 


~ mobilization of the united strength 


elections. 


* 


7 


of labor against the common en- 
emy, the employers and the reac- 
tionary political administration in 
Washington, especially in the 1956 


— 


* 


THE FULL implications of this 
merger go far beyond the obvious 
and, indeed, beyond, the compre- 
hension of the very men who are 
negotiating for it. It would be ab- 
solutely wrong to view the steps 
and negotiations for unity as an 
operation of a few top labor lead- 
ers, much as those leaders may 
try to confine it to their narrow 
circle. | 

Marxists and all progressive- 
thinking persons see the basic 
dynamics in the picture—the active 
pressure, sentiment and expecta-| 
tions from unity among the 15,- 
000,000 workers in the AFL and 
CIO, and the impetus a merger 
can have on the entire course of 
labor in the years to come. 

Nothing would please George 
Meany and Walter Reuther more 
than to have their unity talks taken 
for granted as exclusively a top 
operation. The one thing that 


would displease them. most is the 


ool 


active -influence of the people in 
the locals and lower echelons of 
leadership to give a qualitative 
meaning: to those “unity negotia- 
tions. 
The strong possibility of a mer- 
ger, therefore, may open a fresh 
perspective for American labor as 
a whole, and especially for the 
active left progressive forces with- 
in the labor movement. 


* 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, the 
unity efforts must be seen as the. 
product of labor's experience since 
the Eisenhower administration took 
cet, The growing intehsity of the 
ait-cks upon labor and the virtual 
labor unanimity those struggles 
brought about a enue the admin-, 
istration -in Washington, was the 
major motivating factor for’ re- 
newal of negotiations. And it is this 
continued attack and threat that is 


. compelling the top leaders to come 


© 
eo me OR 


closer than ever to a sticcessful con- 
summation of the- unity, talks. 

: Second, it important to. see 
that the’ much promised~unity is. 
in sight just as we witness a re- 
versing trend and success against 
reaction on several fronts, notably 
in the recent ‘electiong, in the 
movement - against McCarthyism 
and on extended civil rights spur- 
red by the Supreme Court's schcol 
decision: There is evidence >that 
people are shedding some of the 
paralyzing fear: that came with 
McCarthyism: There is more read- 
iness to listen to new ideas and 
voice independent thought and 
criticism, as we saw, to a degree, 
in the CIO convention in Los An- 


geles. } | 
Then there is the very important 


fact that there are no hot wars at 
the moment, This diminishes to a 
degree the destructive and. con- 


-of; such, wars upon} 


pr for economic and. 
ul gains and has even opened. 


wa 


, ie PURPOSE. Workers dont see 
WHY UNIONISTS WILL HONOR OUH LABOR. EDITOR 


*Mly Regards to George Morris’ 


this hope is the en- 


the door in some unions to a peace 
policy. | 
THIRDLY, as a result of the de- 
velopments since 1952, there can 
be seen, notably in the election, at 
least a little more of a stir and ac- 
tivity in our long-stagnant labor 
movement. The trend definitely in- 
dicates that we .will see more ac- 
tive participation by workers in 
union life, and in political and 
economic. struggles. Some big 
struggles are in the offing, partic- 
ularly in. the auto industry. | 
The pressure for an advance is 
increasing, and with that comes the 
wing pressure for unity FOR | 


something— 


unity as something abstract. They 
regard it as power to achieve 
wer to. Organize 
unorganized, get rid of bad laws 
and pass needed social welfare 
and civil rights legislation, make 
significant gains on the collective 
bargaining front’ and realize the 
goal of a New Deal type of gov- 
ernment in the 1956 elections, 


Fourthly, the 


to arouse large sections of the 
workers and the labor movement, 
for the kind of 
in unity that workers expect out of 
them. in the recent CIO conven- 
tion it was apparent in the discus- 
Sion on unity that some leaders in- 


i 


unions, even to the point of often 
scabbing upon each other, that - 
dominatea much of the field in 
the past six years. It will give the 
workers a feeling of greater 
strength and make it more difficult 


for conservative labor leaders to 
put over cheap settlements. 


_ That feeling of greater strength 
can also cut the ground from those 
who work to make labor subser- 
vient to the Democratic. Party’s 
bosses, and spur the trend for 


- greater political independence by 


labor even though still within the 
old at system. The ground will 
also be cut from those who have al- | 


_ ways come up with excuses for the 


sist on a of unity that will 
mean going forward. 

The entife climate a la 
bor can be drastically altered by 
unity, and an improved climate for 
labor as a whole can bring new op- 
a for the progressive 
orces in labor. Provided, of course, 
they don’t hesitate to integrate 
themselves fully with the ~labor 
movement and play a most active 
role for a meee gviaig unity. 


€ 


possibility. exists ) 


UNITY can affect the whole 
fabric of the labor movement. It 
would shift orientation to solidarity 
and cooperation in all fields away 
from the cutthroat war between 


iality and results| 


absence of a real drive to organize 
the South and combat the runaway 


shop evil. 
* 


ALONG WITH all those quali- 
tative influences upon the labor 
movement, the CIO’s combination 
with the AFL, despite all its faults, 
could still bring some progressive 
influence into the united body. 
That, of course, is not to overlook 
the efforts of the Meanys and Wolls 
to still carry out their old policy 
of conquest and absorption so as 
to minimize such progressive in- 
fluence as may come from: some 
‘of tne CIO’s unions, And at the 


.|CIO convention we perceived how 


the Reuther forces seek to appease 
the Meanys (in the name of “unity” 
of course) on the foreign policy 
and civil liberties resolutions. It 
‘was also evident in the CIO con- 
vention, however, that even strong 
right-wing forces are opposed to a 
unity based on retreat and return 


'{to the “old days” of the AFL. 


Significantly, the swing from 
inter-union struggle to unity, has 
also spurred the efforts of progres- 
sive-led independent unions to re- 


turn to the main stream of the la- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


By BERNARD BURTON | 
THIS reporter has seldom 


“How's George?” The greet- 
ings: would come from those 
who agreed with him as well as 
those who employed. the public 
rostrum to attack Ceorge Morris 
and his ideas. 

There was, for example, the 
time that the late Allan S. Hey- 
wood, then CIO director of-drgani- 
zation, was devoting a series ot 
speeches to attacking a number of 
Morris columns. At one _ labor 
gathering he was going at it full 
tilt, throwing in some table thump- 
ing and arm waving for good meas- 
ure. When it was over, during a 
short break, Heywood came over 
to remind me to “give my regards 
to George.” | 

This is not an unusual occur- 
rence. In a way it is a measure of 
the place which Ceorge* Morris 
has carved for himself in the labor 
movement. George is the first to. 
deny that it is a personal thing, 
rather a recognition of the vitality | 
of the paper and the ideas of which 
he is a representative, regardless 
of whether that recognition comes 
from those. who are opposed to 
those ideas or agreed with them. 

‘YET an institution, especially a 
newspaper, cannot be viewed apart 
from the men and women who 
represent it. And, in this, George 
Morris holds an unique distinction 
recognized far beyond the ranks of 
the left, At the recent CIO conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, for .example, 
reporters got around to talking 
about who among them had cover- 
ed the miost CIO conventions. It 
took but a few minutes to conclude 
that it was George Morris. 

Fact is that; at-51, George Mor- 
ris has become the dean of U. S. 


referring 


some who have been at it longer 
and are working on union publica- 
, tions,-but there is none with more. 
covered a labor story without, experience on any daily newspaper. 
someone coming up to ask, Aside from the length of time 
of consistent labor coverage and 
| writing, there is a special reason 
why nobody: can write a. real his- 
tory of the U. S. labor movement 
of the last 20-odd years without 
the .reportage of 
George Morris. It is the insight and 
‘Marxist understanding which he 
consistently brought 
events, fathoming their meaning 
fo labor and pointing the road 
ahead. 

In a way it w 
sort of just came naturally. 
Morris is a labor writer who came 
out of the working class and taught 
himself to be one-of America’s top 
flight journalists. 
at many trades before becoming a 
labor ¢ reporter; including: paper- 
hanging and dress cutting. 

* 
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HE STILL recalls how a com- 
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A view 
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mittee including David Dubinsky 
“personally” came to Chicago in 
1926 to force the expulsion of a 

up of workers including George, 
rom the cutters local of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. George had been nominated 
to a slate of local candidates 
who were opposing administration 
policy. 

Morris. knocked about at all 
sorts of jobs after that for afew 
years, landing in San Francisco in 
the early thirties.. In 1931 he took 
over the editorship of The West- 


to these 


as an insight that 
For 


He had worked 


And it was in 1954 that he was 
in the midst of and covered one 
af the greatest events in labor his- 
tory, an event that is still con- 
sidered the opening round in the 
rise of the modern labor move- 
ment. That was the West Coast 
shore strike and San Francisco 
General Strike. : 

During that strike he persuaded 
“a young fellow from Los Angeles” 
to chuck his job and help him put 
out the Western Worker.- The 
young fellow agreed and was soon’ 
to win acclaim a$ one of the finest 
of all labor writers. That was the 
late Mike Quin. : ot: J 


¥ 


* 

IT WAS no easy matter to send 
a daily dispatch to the Daily 
Worker as George is doing and 
get your own paper out in those 
days. Vigilantes and thugs were 
doing their utmost to terrorize the 
‘strikers and all who supported 
them. During the General Strike, 


peared twice a month, and by 1934 
was appearing twiec a week. 


OCU aa . 
¥ 2S <i’ << * 
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of the strikers at the wmaows in the 


ern Worker, which at first ap-} 


thugs raided the paper’s office and 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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ald Tribune editorial (Dec. 29) 
said “there is hardly cause to ex- 
press jubilation over Monday's vote 


in the French parliament” to re- §. 


arm west Germany. 
And one thing became very 
clear—nothing was solved by the 


decision to rearm west Germany. ! i 
The crisis of foreign policy in > = 
Washington was deeper than ever. | = = 
And most~ important, the fight § — 
against a revival of nazi militarism |. 
—this time armed with atomic and * 
hydrogen bombs—was. getting un- f 

der way on a bigger scale than { 


ever before. 


N. Y.. Times corres 
S. Handler cabled 
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ARDLESS of the outcome 
of votes the bitter French de- 
bate creates new and more tangled 
problems for the NATO alliance, a 
column by Hanson Baldwin, the 
military expert of the: N. Y. Times, 
admits (Dec. 29). He wrote: 

3 the strong fear and sus- 


»* ® e 


_ picion of Germany are harsh reali-| 


ties that no affirmative vote by the 
French parliament can eliminate.” 


big. eb- 
. He notes: 


Adenauer, all of which, in turn, 
have affected the prospects for 


cg mpegageer pig 
iculties about German- 


French conflicts on the Saar are 
only beginning to inake themselves 
felt. An editorial in the N.Y. 
Times (Dec. 29) moans: 

. “Unfortunately, the Saar agree- 
ment, which must still he com- 


THE WEEK IN W 


° Castillo Pays Off . 


® Chou Reminds 


THE- CASTILLO government 
of Guatemala has repaid its debt 
to the United Fruit’Co. The 
Wall Street firm received back 
the land which the former Ar- 


was. separated a-year ago under 
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pleted in detail, has produced new 
differences between France, which 
seeks to make thé agreement final 
and Germany, which imsists that 


plebiscites by the Saar population.” 


| ¥ a 
|. THE ROOT _OF ALL the dif- 
ficulties facing NATO is that it 
disregards the determined opposi- 
tion of most le in every coun- 
try of the world to a revival of 
German militarism. That agonizng 
reappraisal President Eisenhower 
is making after each tee on the 
golf course, and his dire threat that 
he may have to stop playing golf 
for a week, are all forced by 
worldwide demand for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union as a 
substitute for building a Nazi war 
‘machine. ‘-, 

Even ratification by ‘the French 
parliament meant no. solution, 


Handler's dispatch from Bonn in 


ORLD AFFAIRS 


British 


the so-called decartelization pro- 
fram. Company officials said 
they fused again with Consoli- 
dated Bergbau of Gelsenkirchen 
and Stahlindustrie and Machin- 
enbau of Duesseldorf with al- 
lied_ approval. 


fazi Arms 
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LADY OF YEAR 

“Aa 1954 becomes history,”? says Time Magazine, “another 
figure of our times takes his place as Man of the ¥ear. . . . For 
more than a quarter of a century the editors of TIME have been 
identifying these figures,-each year naming a man or woman who 
duminated the news uf that year and left an indelible mark— 
for good or ill—on history.” : : : 


(Exeept- Canada and Faereign) 
DAILY WORKER aad THE WO 


_ WE WOULDN'T for a ‘minute-attempt to deny Time 
Magazine the right to pick its Man of the Year. By the 
samé token we hope that TIME won't mind if we make 
a choice of our own. Our’s is not aw Foster Dulles 
(TIME’s M.Y. for 1954) nor Konrad Adenauer (Time, 
1953) nor Eisenhower (Time, 1944). In fact it isn’t even 

“a man; we have chosen the Lady of the Year who, in our 
opinion, has dominated the news and left an indelible 
‘mark for good on history. : 
The lady's name is, in our language, Miss Peace. But 
_she is equally. well known as Tovarish Mir, as Mlle. Paix, 
as Fraulein Frieden, and Signorina Pace. Like Dulles she 
has also spent a ceaseless year of world travel, because 
she had to keep close on the duster of old John Foster, to 
repair the damage he was doing in HIS travels. She 
thwarted him at Geneva and to his dismay achieved a 
cease-fire in Indochina. She was present in the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris when EDC was shown the door, and 
as we write this, she is again in that chamber, in the voice 
of the people heard against the rearming of Germany 
with its threat to all she stands for. ' 


INDEED, THE LADY has had some rough going - 


this past year. But in Washington Senators and Admirals 


'Wednesday’s Times indieates. Be- 
cause, he wrote, the “Adenauer 
coalition is worried’ by the -pros- 


to delay the implementation of the 
agreements pending further con- 
versations with the Soviet govern- 
ment on the German problem.” 
It.is characteristic that even the 


jmost ardent supporters of the Paris 


pacts have been promising negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union as bait 
for ratification of the revival of 
Nazi militarism. But as the Soviet 
author Ilya Ehrenburg put it re- 
cently you don't first infect a body 


with smallpox and then promise to | 


disinfect the body. 

The idea that has seized the 
imagination of the Germans as 
well as the French, the British as 
well.as the Belgiatis and the Ameri- 
cans too is of negotiating a Cer- 
man, settlement with fhe Russians. 
This despite anything Dulles or 
Acheson, Eisenhower or Steven- 
son have said and done about re- 
‘viving a Nazi armed force. 

* 


THE BANKRUPTCY of Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy-can be seen 


NATO. Franco Spain has been 
chosen and is now the scene of 
much activity in building U. S. 
military bases. But the Pyrenees 
are not exactly the frontier of either 
liberty or éven a suitable starting 
point for a “crusade” against the 
east—as even Hanson Baldwin 
sadly admits. 

And the Soviet Union, China 
and the socialist lands have dip- 
lomatic initiative in this whole is- 
sue. First. of all their position~ ac- 


jeords with what the people want— 
not Nazi militarism but- agreed 


upon solutions through negotia- 
tions now. Second west German 


western allies more than they men- 
lands to the east. They 


y-two hours fer the Hata- 


tan 
Civilized ‘world’s:' alternative to} 


of negotiations as the 


'“mazis armed with ~H-bombs, «+> - 


pect of “a public clamor in France. 


in the “alternatives” they have to. 
using. France as a bulwark of 


reactionaries menace their new, 


ina and the Soviet Union. It| - 


have a hatchet out for her. In Formosa a generalissimo . 
plots her death. In Seoul a dictator shrieks for her de- 
struction. _—_. . 

She must have been amused at Time Magazines ac- 
claim for its Man of the Year, John Foster Dulles,-as “the 
man who did more than anyone else to take the word 
PEACE away from the Communists. ...” For the dady 
knows that her most selfless and valiant protectors are the 
men and women Time calls Communists. 

And despite Dulles.and Adenauer and Sen. Know- 
land, the lady has achieved, because of her — 
among the le, a heartening relaxation of tensions 
throughout orld. 

We are happy to do her this honor at the close of 1954. 
And as we.enter the new year, we promise our readers 
that we shall continue to serve her with all our heart and 
all our resources. Which suggests that inasmuch as we 
are also entering‘’a circulation drive, our readers can in- 
crease our resources and add to our power to serve the 
lady by supporting this drive with tens, hundreds and 
thousands of new subscriptions. 


‘McCARTHY’S 1-DAY SHOW 


IN ANNOUNCING another public witchhunt in the 
final two days before the new cape ton meets, Sen. Mc-. 
Carthy is brazenly attempting to off-set the anti-McCar- 
thy mandate of the elections and the censure by the Senate. 
In typical McCarthy fashion, the grand finale ‘of his 
sordid career as committee chairman will be in the serv- 
ice of General Electric, Westinghouse. and Allis Chalm- 
ers, with workers-of the plants of those companies sched- 

uled to be.the victims. | : 

. Jt would: be wrong to conclude that McCarthy will 
netessarily be eclipsed or reduced to small stuff after the 
new Democratic Congress takes over. As is well known, 


he still has powerful support and will continue his men- 
acing fascist role. Even more important is the fact that 
McCarthyism is far from dead despite some blows dealt 
against it in recent weeks. — nly tees 7 
McCarthy’s 1lth-hour performance should point up 
one of the principal tasks before the new Congress: the 
need to pick up where the Senate left off when McCarthy 
was censured. - : 
_ McCarthy should now be compelled to testify on his 
financial dealings under pain of expulsion from the Sen-. 
ate; the announced move by Sen. Case to bar McCarthy. 
from all committees should be supported; the plans of . . 
Democrats like Rep. Walter to conduct their own Mc- 
Carthy-style witchhunts should be blocked. : 

The CIO’s proposal for a jomt Congressional judi-- 
ciary committee investigation of the infraction of civil lib-  - 
erties and: of witchhunt legislation passed. in the last 40 
years with the view of limitations on thought and speech, 
should be immediately taken up. The need for an im- 
vestigation and study by a committee which would be of - 
the \stature of the LaFollette Committee of the thirties, 
has long been felt. The labor movement should be be- 
hind this demand with full vigor in the spirit of the CIO's 
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counterattack on the civil, liberties front.” 
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the label “monopol 
~ gests Merchants of Death any 


the drain. And the courtroom is 


factories at a cost of | 


ings? 


“crime” of opposing the Merchants 


judge 
Duco 


- ; ff 
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Pont-General Motors .gang was given a shining coat of sil- 
ver Duco in the U.S. District Court in Chicago early this 


December. Who dares now to put! 
list” on the big- 


more? Judge LaBuy has written 
“Innocent” on the brow of Irenee 
du Pont and his fellows. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act is down 


cleared for the coming trials of 
Communists and other progres- 
sives . who are guilty of the 


of Death. 


The du Ponts had given the 
lenty of pigments for the 
Di nish. The “evidence” was 
there by the ton. It was stacked 
in 100 rooms of the old Palmer 
House-in the “Loop,” and in 20 
more rooms of the Drake Hotel. 
There w.as a hundred times as 
much “evidence” as any judge 
without an electronic brain cou 
digest. | 
This vast quantity of “proof” 
had been turned out by gilded law 
| ,000,000.. 
It was much too precious for any 
jury to touch, ne matter how blue 
its ribbons might be. That was 
plain to court and Government 
alike. So the judge bravely tackled 
the job of acquitting the duPonts 
by himself. _. | 
The “Not Guilty” verdict was 
slowly intoned by His Honor from 
a weighty document of 120 pages. 
And it sounded overwhelming m 
the high-ceilinged courtroom with 
its hwh hush attendants and its 
bench, where the. judge sits like a 
king on a throne. But when the 
visitor caught his breath in the 
free air ie to wonder wh 
white was called black and 
was called white. Why was guilty 
called innocence? And why di 
the judge deny that the’ duPoats 
controlled General Motors after he 
admitted that the duPonts cast 51 
percent of the votes at GM meet- 


*. { 

WAS THE judge just obeying 
orders many jurists befoie 
him? Or did his thoughts run like 
this? What's all this fuss about: 


These 
‘in feudal 


the monopolies run our Private 


Enterprise system? Don't they.. 
know three duPont men sit:in the - 


President's cabinet? And . what 
about the Supreme Court? Didn't 
Eisenhower pick the new justice 
(John M. Harlan) from the duPont 
counsel table in my courtroom? 
This anti-trust law isa joke. The 
judges don't take it seriously. They 
ave never sent a Trust magnate 
to jail since the law was passed in 


1.1890. I’m going to throw this case 


out. I must be careful, though. I 
cant bless monopoly. Ill just say 

But fiction doesn't change fact. 
The monopoly billions keep rolling 
in, The four biggest duPont com- 
po have netted nearly ‘Seven 

illions in profits sinc@ the cold 
war began in 1947. That includes 
more than four and a half billions 
for General Motors; more than a 
billion and a half for the duPont 
chemical and hydrogen bomb firm, 
and several hundred millions for 
U.S. Rubber and Remington Arms. 


The duPont dynasty is Ameri- 
ca’s oldest. The family’s first pow- 
der mill went up in Delaware on’ 


‘the Brandywine in 1802 aknost a 
| century before the Steel Trust was 


born. The family fortune has 
swelled a hundred thousandfold 
since. The duPoents are probalsly 
the second richest family in Amer- 
ica today. They are certainly one 


of the most snobbish. They are in-| They 


grown aristocrats who marry each 

other to keep the money together. 

And they raise their kids as copies 
of themselves. 

duPont kids are steeped 

vena from the cradle. 

They are brought up as ancestor 

t Their hero is Irenee's 

great great father Eleuthe- 

duPont, the refugee 

French Revolution who 

mill. His letters 


; sade 
the palace of King Louis XVI are 
Must Reading a every duPont. 


monopoly? Don't the fools know} 
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THE STORY of the profits of 


A duPont famfly group, left to right, P.erre, F elix and Irenee. 


der, dynamite and TNT come 
Stas in the child's education. 
Those profits are fabulous when 
men kit each. other wholesale. 
‘came.out of the First World. 


War with 250 ‘million © dollars. 


Their fortune swelled tenfold in. 


four bloody years. They bought 
control of General Motors with 
part of the loot and a lot of Mor- 
gan credit and started the climh to 
their billions. , 

They got those billions by 
squeezing the taxpayers in the 
war against Hitler. “This is a sell- 
ers market. . . Make them pay,” 
Irenee’s. late brather. Lammot told 
the NAM as he grabbed the war 
contracts. He grabbed twice as 
raany as any competitor. General 
Motors alone erabtied 14 billions 
in war orders, and the duPont and 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The following anti-Semitic letter was sent to Merwin K. Hart, 


the millionaire fascist, by Irenee duPont from Wilmington, Del., 


on July 12,’ 1949: 

Mr. Merwin K. Hart, 
National Economic Council, 
Empire State Building, 
New York City, 1. 

Dear Sir: 


é 


a 


A week ago I received from you a good fighting 


letter point- 


ing out what the -real basic underlying trouble is in. Washington 
—an alliance of “Pinks” with some undesirable Jewish people who 


seem te have seized control of the government. I would like to . 


have you send me 20 copies of that letter, which unfortunately I 
passed along to somebody else, and consequently de not find it 


when I need it. 


Yours very truly 


” TRENEE duPONT. 


This letter was made public by Armold Foster in “A Measure 


of Freedom,” the Anti-Defamation League's report on anti-Semitism 


in 1950. 
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- What Ivan Ivanovitch Celebrates This New Year 


, ’ 
By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW. 


factors that~made these advances 
possible are not only continuing 


this figure of 16 percent—although 
it is far beyond the wildest dreams 
of any capitalist country today— 


ES 


to the postwar years, especially 
lsince the money reform of De- 
cember, 1947, and here again the 


ed by ariy formal law, that certain 
streets and squares of. the capital 
and other big cities cease fo be 


factors but are increasing in force. is 
The irresistible force is there—and : 


there is no immovable mass. 


One of the milestones of 1955 in 


traffic thoroughfares on occasions 
like the early morniig of New 
Years Day. It scems that all 


increases have becn increasing 
year by year. In other words, So- 
viet progress is not a straight rising: 

Moscow's millions throng- these 


line On a graph, it is an upward 
curve. , ‘streets, both in the center of the 
So Ivan celebrates the New city and im the outskirts. Here 
Year. Not only has he plenty to and there are concert platform 
celebrate, ard plenty to celebrate'and bandstands and illuminated 
with; he is also a natural cele-' streets and Gramoa Frost bean: ng 
‘brator,. In‘any group of ten of him down from a height of anything - 
ryou ll find nine singers. and danc- from 12 to 40 feet; but most of 
ers and one accordionist. His fes- the revels are completely spon- 
ie —_ Me yee in his taneous. 

t “Ech!” "as in} Groups of strangers—if “strang- 
“loch") and to my mind that Ech!" ers” is. the word—gather sccuel 
has ad pr ge in , it. than one accordionist and join in com- 
“Whoopee! has; more hwll minal dancing and singing. There 
: | fa, the Welshman's “Hwil" | js no letup before:the first dawn 

: “hool”) more ole than’ of the New Year, but around nor- 
(pronounced mal breakfast. time there is dc- 
than the} are depletions in the ranks of 
revellers. : 


much too nodest. 
 * ; 

BUT, just as Ivan is profiting 
now from. long-term planning. in 
the past, much of that increased 
industrial productiun will not bear} 
fruit this year. There are, however 
other ways of showing how fruity 
1955 will. be for him. 

At the end of 1954, Ivan’s pay: 
packet, ifi real wages, was 74 per- 
cent fatter than in 1950—a tremen-| 
dous gain when we remember that 
in that period he had to make good 
all the devastation of war. The real 
increases are, of course, confined! 


HOSE who think of five as 
a lucky number and 
five-times-five as supremely; uk Wack Sete ail bees’ tla wok. 
lucky may be interested to pletion of the fifth Five-Year Plan, 
note that ‘55 is the Sth year'a plan bigger in many ways than 
of the fifth 5-Year Plan. For the the three prewar plans combined. 
rest of us there are plenty of other The only lation about it is, 
signs that the Soviet Union won't'by how much will it be overful- 
de so badly in the New Year. filled? I don’t’envy anyone who 
In’ fact, 1955 need be only aj tries to specutate about the various. 
toenion better thea 1954 tobe the — or imaginary * Loko goed in- 
year in the countrys history.;C¢°xes im any Capit country, 
More than that, it is hard to think| but here speculation is hoth cheer- 
-of anything that can stop it from ful and reasonably relia ©, thanks 
far outstripping 1954 just as 1954/0 the controlled economy. 
outstri 1953 and so on all the; At the end of 1954 the annual 
way back to the end of the war. _ | industrial output was running at 
Not that Ivan Ivanovich is| the rate of 163 percent of the fig- 
bothering his head much at this| ure for 1950, the best year of the 


That 


festive season with dry facts and 
figures; but there is no harm in our 
having a look at what is behind 


previous five-year plan. 
gives you an average annual in- 
crease Of about 16 percent over 


that bread grin on his face when, 
in his thousands, he welcomes in 


four years, but the increases them- 
selves increased year after year, so 


1955 with a wild Russian dance, | 


lumb in the middle of Corky 
treet, Moscow. ol 


S 


€ 


fair for-Ivan. When the first of 
the twelve chimes of midnight 


Ivan is, of course, tiee but 


af-| what about Ivanushka — Johnnie? 


New Year is the high spot of the 


 j year for-Ivanushka. It is the main 


.?| present-giving season and there are 


parties and special performances 


for children in hundreds: of pub- 


ilic halls and in factory clubs on a 
7 iscale you could find nowhere eise 
agus ie gy ae a ap aA the world. But.then Ivanushka, 

et eee ee ‘with his longer future ahead of 

mm and join the bigger family in the hin: te: sbenye Geuniieeed -the 

decorated streets: of his capital; ding Ctifens: of ‘tha | 

Site armas sereher Lom Union especally sy at tis ses 

geen gested . 1... When thoughts are directed towards 

is a gregarious creature; Socialism future. 

without -sociability just doesn't - Se ae eee ne 3 

make sense to-him owever, I thin t the best 


* 

THE OLD year gave Ivan plenty 
to grin about. The tremendous 
advances in his material and cul- 
tural well-being were solidly back- | 
ed by even greater, longer-term , 
advances in such things as heavy 
industry, agriculture and the coun- 
try’s economy as a whole; and 4 
these -term internal advances . 3 
were y backed od extremely 
significant advances of the Soviet 
Union in world affairs. 
It should be obvious that all the : 


“Lak iey f peme eS 


mon 


. 


rs 
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Year and new happiness). 


-> 
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New Yedr in Chukotka, im the far North East of Siberia. | 


i 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


well-rehearsed informers, its well- 


: STAGEHANDS ARE AT WORK in Chicago’s musty old Federal 
setting for an historic drama to be known as The Lightfoot Case. . 
sembles a travelling repertory compan 


. 
a's . . . “7, + ‘ne . 7 _" ° 
eK ee” 


thumbed props. But the script is 


a new one. ure 
In all previous Smith Act trials, 
the defendants were convicted for 
“conspiracy.” The government will 
seek the same result this time with 
the charge of “membership.” 
——— this case is a test aimed 


at bro ing the possible range 
of victims me may become-vul- 


nerable under the 1940 Smith Act. 


} ay : 
THE TRIAL of Claude Light- 
foot opens on Monday, Jan. 10 


before 65-year-old Judge Philip — 


L. Sullivan, who has served on the 
federal bench here for 22 years. 
Judge Sullivan has made no par- 
- ticular record in this case as yet, 
except to deny virtually. all the 
pre-trial motions of the defense. 
But another federal judge who 
handled the Lightfoot bail issue; 
Judge Joseph Sam Perry, has al- 
ready made his opinion clear with- 
out hearing a word of evidence 
on the issues in the case, | 
“It séems to me,” he declared 
in court, “the government needs 
to produce very little evidence, if 


Or adense 
A cer —— ey “ 


~ Tine.” 


» ~*~ 


y . 


’ LIGHTFOOT 


lis a eat af an immenge legal ;7. rl 


in which the Department of —: +- 
tice now finds itself. The Lixht- 
foot Case is.a judicial test aimed 
at making membership in the Com- 


munist Party a rege } 


ment of Justice fought. in Congress 
last June to eliminate from the 


any, to establish the defendant is, 


guilty. 
One added piece of stage scen- 


ery is the disposal two weeks ago 
of a case involving Judge Perry 
and the two government prosecu- 


* tors in the Lightfoot case, U.S. Dis-)tj 


trict Attorney Robert Tieken and 
assistant James Parsons, 
* | 


THIS CASE involved three of 
the principal figures in the anti- 
Negro rioting in the Chicago sub- 
urb of Cicero, Illinois, in the sum- 
mer of 1951. The three, all Cicero 
policemen, were previously con- 
victed of being leaders of the rac- 
ist mob which unleashed force and 
violence against a Negro family 
who had tried to move into the 
town. 

Tieken and Parsohs came into 
court and said that at the request 
of Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell, they were asking that the 
Government’s case against the rac- 
ist policemen be dropped. Judge 
Perry agreed. | 

Crude and cynical as this act 
might have been, it was a simple 
matter for the Government—far 
more simple than a conviction in 

the Lightfoot case. 
we The fact~is the Lightfoot case 


Communist Control Act of 1954 
the section making membership in 
the Communist Party a crime. 

And the third part of this weird 
puzzle is the recsut success of 
the Department oi Justice in get- 
ting a judicial upholaing of the 
McCarran Act—which act provides 
ifor the registration of Communists 
on the basis that their member- 
ship is not a crime! 

egardless ofthe contradictions, 

the government is proceeding on 
the basis that’ in: the age of Mc- 
Carthyism, anything goes. And on 
this - basis, they have already 
stacked up a series of additional 
cases patterned on the Lightfoot 
case, along’ with those pending 
Smith Act cases patterned on the 
original Dennis Fess 


SINCE LIGHTFOOTSS . arrest, 
Dr. Albert Blumberg, Mrs. Martha 
Stone Asher and Junius T: Scales 
have been arrested on the “mem-~ 
bership” charge. 

In addition, Irving Potash, re- 
leased las month after serving a 
sentence on the “conspiracy” 
charge, has been re-arrested and 
indictéd= on the “membership” 
charge. The peculiar emphasis of 
the government on speed in the 


y, with its well-trained government attorneys, its 


> 


tially of two paragraphs. « The first 


HOWEVER, the same Depart 


T | 
a 


CHICAGO, 


The prasecution re- 


Lightfoot test case is explained by 
this pattern of second indictments, 
with other imprisoned Commu-| 
nist leaders to be released in 
March . . | : 

While all of those indicted for 
“membership” are alleged to be 
Communist leaders, this is not the 
basis of the indictment. The “mem- 
bership” indictment is written like 
a blanK form: in,which any name 
can be inserted “on the dotted 


The indictment. consists essen- 


states that “from_on or ahout July 
26,1945 .... the Communist 
Party of the United . States has 
at all times been a society .. . 
of perscn: who teach and advo- 
cate” th: overthrow of the U:S. 
a by force and violence. 

€ second paragraph states that 
the defendant had been a member 
of the Communist Party and that 
he knows and intends to bring 
about the alleged objective of the: 
Communist Party “as speedily as 
circumstances would permit.” 

* 


DESPITE the steady erosion of 
civil liberties in the U.S., many 
people have come to recognize the 
‘Lightfoot case as an attempt to 
idistodge a massive chunk from the 
Bill of Rights. There has been 
a marked rise in broad interest 
in this case, although not yet ex- 
pressed in sufficient open ~protest. 

One of the most clarifying fea- 


Claude Lightfoot is a well-loved 
Chicago figure with deep roots 
‘among the people, particularly. in 
ithe South Side whee he has been 
in the vanguard of every major 
people’s movement for 25 years. 

The néwspaper silence in this 
case was recently pierced with a 
half-page ad Which the Lightfoot 
defense Committee succeeded in 
inserting in the Chicago Daily 
News. : 

Explaining its action, the paper 
‘stated editorially: — 

“The Daily News, which does 
not favor jailing people solely for 
their ideas, however perverted, 
reasoned that the case involved a 
fundamental issue of civil Jiber- 
ities, and that the Lightfoot com- 
mittee was entitled to appeal for 
public support.” 


Why Louisville's Racists Framed 
Corl Braden on a Sedition Charge 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


WHEN YOUNG ANDREW WADE IV tried tq, buy..a 
burb of Louisville, Ky., reactionary and-racist elements stumbled upon just the kind of 
gimmick they had been looking for-to try to undermine important progressive advances 


that wege being made here and 
in other parts of the South. 

Driving Wade, his young wife, 
his three-year-old ‘daughter and 
young baby frem the home in all- 
white Rone Court was a first ob- 
jective. I]t was attempted with the 
usual methods of the hate-groups 
—the burning «f a cross‘ on his 
_lawn; the Stoning of the house; the 
effort to foreclose his mortage; 
and finally the bombing whi: sx 
damaged the home that it is thus 
far uninhcbitable. es 


known as a progressive Southern 


But there were other considera-. 


tions; Wade moved into the “re- 


stricted” ys 3 we within just 


a few days of the May 17 Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregat- 
éd schools in the Southern states. 


and tm 


the next goal 


segregation — in order to really 
ehiowa democracy in the schools. 

IN LOUISVILLE, itself, the 
movement against segregation 
already won considerable advances 
in some areas, backed by progres- 
sive whites as well as Negroes— 
and a vast new movement for jobs 
for Negroes in Louisville industries 
— to end jimcrow was 


was, the complete end. of housing! 


t ‘t , ; 
bhoeh Gas 2C-E BYE ut octet oof 


getting 


had| force of about 5,000 to 11,000 em- 


new $11,300 home in a su- 


Louisville, in facts was widely 


center. Jimcrow barriers had been 
lowered in the state-supported uni- 
versity; in local transportation; in 
libraries; in hospitals. Negroes 
played a prominent role in political 
life and had elected a member to 
the City Council. Negro workers 
had won a foothold in industry 
and played a role in the unions. 
At the large Harvester plant, Ne- 
groes were employed in most job 
categories. During the war they 
had won jobs in defense plants. 
A campaign was underway to win 
job rights in the-large new “run- 
away industries just moving-in to 
the ‘area. i eae gees 

The new General Electric plant 
in Louisville, for example* has 
lans to expand from a working 


ployes, The National Negro Labor 
Council, when the plant opened, 
campaigned for the hiring of Ne- 
pom with the demand that they 
den least 17 percent of the em- 


Building on the! 


tures of this case is in the. back- 
ground of the defendant himself.|. 


on the Louisville 


HE WEEK 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 
® No Sugar Bow! Jimcrow 


® School Gets Windfall 


THE SUGAR BOWL, annual 
New Year’s Day football classic, 
played in New Orleans for the 
first time in its history was sched- 
uled to seat spectators without 
regard to jim crow restrictions. 
Tickets printed for the game 
though printed with the words 
“for the use of Caucasians only” 
on the back would be sold to 
any spectators and honored at 
.the’ gates, according to state- 
ments made by Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas The Navy 
statement was made in response 
to telegram from NAACP leader 
Clarence Mitchell protesting - 
Navy sanction of the traditiona 
segregated arrangement. 


- * 

. PINEY WOODS school in this 
small Mississippi town has been 
deluged with contributions from 
the radio and’ TV audience who 
saw and heard Dr. Lawrence C. 
Jones, 70 year old president of 
the school, on Ralph Edwards 
“This Is Your Life” program. An 
estimated $600,000 is reported 
to have been sent in by viewers 
who heard Jones tell how he 
started the school in.a rural com- 
munity, 50 years ago, using a 
pine log as a desk. Former ‘stu- 
dents told how they worked to 
build the school, working one 
day, and studying the next. The 
school now os 500 students 
and covers 16,000 acres. 


* 
PRISON TERMS were meted 
out in US District Court in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama to two white 


THE WEEK 


circumstances. 


credit by Mssissippis 


IN ClVit 
® Danger for Morton Sohbell 


landowners accused of holdin 
Negroes in peonage. Oscar snd 
Fred Dial were sentenced to one 
and a half year terms. Origin- 
ally, four brothers and two cous- 


ins of the family were roses! 


but all charges were droppe 

against the others. A Negro wit- 
ness told how they were forced 
to work. without pay, and -how 
one of their number died after 
a beating when trying to es- 
cape. Reporters noted that the 
sentences were light under the 


* 

WAYS TO AID businessmen 
and homeowners. who are denied 
racist 
White Citizens’ Councils are be- 
ing explored by the NAACP. 
The Councils, formed by reac- 
tionaries to combat school inter- 
gration, have a program of 
economic pressure against Ne- 

oes who openly favor equal or 


emocratic treatment. A pledge - 


of support was received by Dr. 

T.R.M. Howard, local outspoken 

Negro leader from the NAACP. 
oe: 


GOVERNOR-ELECT Averell 


Harriman of New York appoint- 


ed a Negro, a woman, and a 
labor hades to his new cabinet, 
Herbert B. Evans, 35, was ap- 
pointed his confidential law as- 
sistant. Evans is a Democratic 
leader in the 11th A. D. in Mar- 
lem, a prominent member of the 
Urban League, and was former- 
ly staff attorney to the Legal 
Aid Society, and*a legal aide 
in the Board of Transportation. 


LIBERTIES 


® High Court Gets Denver Appeal 


MRS. HELEN SOBELL, wife 
of the imprisoned scientist ap- 
pealed to President Eisenhower 
to transfer Morton Sobell from 
Alcatraz where his life “is in 
immediate’ danger.” The letter 
from Mrs. Sobell revealed that 
Alexander Pavlovich, convicted 
for the near-fatal slugging of war 
hero Bob Thompson, has been 
transferred to Alcatraz. 

* 


- SUPREME COURT Justice 
Tom Clark has referred to the 
entire Supreme Court the plea 
of Colorado Smith Act defend- 
ents Arthur Bary, Anna Bary 
and Lewis Johnson for reduction 
of exorbitant bail. They are be- 
ing held in $25,000 and $20,000 
bail which they cannot raise. In 
1951 a Supreme Court decision 
upheld the right to reasonable 
bail.- The Colorado Committee 
to Protect Civil Liberties has 
appealed for telegrams to attor- 
ney general -Brownell urging 
reasonable bail for the Colo- 
rado Smith Act victims, 


* 

U. S ATTORNEY Donald 
Kelley was accused of trying the 
case of union leader Maurice 
Travis in the newspapers. The 


charge was made by Travis’ at- - 


torneys, “Travis was indicted on 
an alleged Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affadavit . violation. 
The U. S. attorney had attacked 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union for putting up 


10 Negro women were hired among 
the 5,500 employed, and ‘these 
only as maids, though about half 
of the plant are women. Jobs for 
ay women at this plant 3 ~ 

major campaigns o 
Council. 7 | 


Other efforts that have won 
wide support in the Negro com- 


munity are for a democratic hiring 
policy at the new Ford Motor] A 


Company plant.in Louisville, and 
and Nashville 
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the Council noted. that only| 
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bail for Travis. 
* 

ATTORNEYS for Smith Act 
Victims in five states outside 
New York who have pending ap- 
peals filed a motion,in the U. S. 
Supreme Court asking that the 
court review the conviction of 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and her 
12 New York co-defendants. The 
attorneys point out that a de- 
nial would influence all the other 
pending cases. ne 


AN OHIO GRAND jjury re- 
fused to return an indictment 
against four persons, three of 
them unionists, charged © with 
violation of the State Sedition 
Act, H. B. 308. The four had 
been arrested in 5 A.M. raids 


led by the State’s attorneys who ' 


ransacked their homes and be- 
longings. 


AN EVICTION order against 
Mollie Thorner, resident of a 
North Beach, California federal 
low-cost housing project is be- 
ing fought by the Northern Cali- 
fornia branch of the American 


Civil Liberties Union. Mrs. 


Thorner was ordered evicted be- 
cause she refused to sign a loy- 
alty oath. Test cases on the 
Gwinn amendment, which would 


prescribe loyalty oaths for resi- 


dents of homes“built with gov- 
ernment funds, are now pending 
in the courts, 


* 

THE AMERICAN Civil Lib- 
erties Union has called for a 
congressional investigation of 
procedures used. by the special 
House Committee accusing tax- 
exempt foundations ‘of subver- 
sion. The foundations included 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and Ford. 
The special committee was head- 
ed by Rep. B. Carroll Reece {R- 
Tenn.) former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 
committee witness had also 


“identified the text-of two papal 


encyclicals as. typical_.comimunist 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


IN THE. SALTY speech’ of fa 
the southwest Pvt. Tex. Pit- FF 


COX of Amarillo, Texas, put it” 


coubyines a bucket ot ice water.” 

Jt was rare for soldiers to talk 
about. an officer that way. But 
Capt. Herman Boticher was a rare 


ip office. 2 A soldier was quot- 
Zafer out roy jungle than 


when I'm with Capt. Bottcher.” 

: And’ Pvt. Harold — Endres 

. Madison, Wis., said: “If the old 
" oman wanted us to enter Manile . 

af ay har valet we would 
and, furthermore, we'd bet 

Solids weell happee.” } 
Just ten years ago on New 


Year's Eye a burst of mortar shel? 
ended the life of Herman Bottcher 
t from Germany, veter- 
\the Abraham Lincoln Bat- | 
nit ‘member of the Communist 
Party, American patriot. 

A Dec. 17, 1949, United Press 


is fast becomin ga 


legendary figure ” the war.” 


AT THAT tiene Bottcher was 
not a citizen of the United States. 
The government of the United 
States, more specifically its De- 
partment of Justice, had taken 
away Bottcher’ s citizenship because 
he was a “premature anti-fascist,” 
he had gone ‘to fight fascism in 
Spain. And that December of 1942 
in New Guinea Bottcher told a 
correspondent of Yank magazine: 

“I have tried to live as a good 
American and I want to die_as 
one.” | 
How did a good Ainerican live 
in New Guinea that bleak Decem- 
ber of 1942? A dispatch by F. Till- 
man Durdin to the New York 
| oe (Dec. 11, 1942) described it 

us: 

_ “The most important peg in the 
American line on the Buna front 
was held teday by a little group 
of men under Sgt. Herman Tt 
cher.” 

No single action had contributed 
more, to our New Guinea campaign 
than the feat performed by Bott- 
cher. He had driven to the sea 
and thus smashed a wedge in the 
Japanese lines between Buna and 
Buna mission. Only a sergeant 
then, he had taken command of 
wae company when all officers were 

out. = 

wks Times-described the action 
then: 

“Sgt. Bottcher . . .. was every- 
where during this attack. He led 
his men repeatedly against Japan- 
ese machine guns and snipers. He 
was grazed several times by shrap- 
nel and bullets, and once he turn- 
ed up splattered with blood at an 
advance observation post. He ask- 
ed there fer some litter bearers to 
take away his wounded, grabbed 
a ca Japanese water can, 
filled it with water and strode away 
back to. his squad.” 

The UP correspondent on New 
Guinea said: “Bottcher has been a 
one-man army in New Guinea and 
his exploits are confirmed by his 
superiors. The dispatch convey- 
ed some idea of Bottcher’s ‘part in 
the Buna action: 


3 ° ack | 
killing three Japanese, by 
g within 30 yards of it and‘ 
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THEY MADE him a Captain, 
after that and he got the first of 
his distinguished service crosses. 
But for a while he was just a 
breveted captain and Congress had 
to give him his citizenship back | 
before he really got the rank. Life 
magazine did a spread on Bott- 
cher and how he got his battle- 
field commission. Some wise-guy 
officer read that and wrote to Life: 

“As a second lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps I'm writing 
to ask the formula which Soldier 
Bottcher » employed to secure his 
rapid promotion.” 

The editors of Life answered’ 
tersely: “The formuia is heroism.” 

“But joming the brass,” Yank 
magazine , did not separate 
Bottcher from his ‘men. . . . When 


his outfit was being shipped andj 


the men had to sleep on deck, 
Bottcher spurned his cabin to lie 
there with them. If the men had 
K rations, Bottcher, too, ate K 
rations, regardless of what~his fel- 
low officers thought of such con- 
duct. What is more, after the 
Papzan campaign, Bettcher prob- 
ably could have gotten out of the} 
Army because of his three wounds. | 


crippled.” 

But Bottcher ‘eiiuad both dis- 
charge or transfer to some easy as- 
signment. He became commender 
of the reconaissance troop of the 
32nd Division. First he took a rest 
in Australia. And thereby hangs 
a story his men love to tell. 

While in Australia he was sup- 
| posed to be awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and a 
ceremony was set up. But he did 
not show He was~busy, Yank 
wrote, “working out with some en-/e 
listed men on a jungle-training 


course.” 
A United Press story later told 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was touring 


- 


Capt. Herman. Bottcher at the time he received his battlefield promotion from 


sergeant. 


And here is Bottcher (lower left) in combat fati 
campaign. His hand is bandaged from a Bestar Ye 


His grave (above left) at Limon on the island of Leyte in the Philippines. 
uniform during the New Guinea 
His decorations include the Dis- 


tinguished Service Cross with oak leaf cluster, Purple Heart with two oak leaf clusters, 
and the Silver Star awarded posthumously. : 


Australia . . . she said she wanted 
especially to meet Bottcher. She 
ran across him in an ice cream 
‘aig in Sydney. They talked for 
alf an hour and the President's 
wife said it was the highlight of 
her trip.” 
5 

AS RECON commander Bott- 
cher spent more time behind en- 
emy lines than behind his own 
lines. At Aitape Bottcher led his 
men behind Japanese lines for 57 
days penetrating 36 miles into en- 
emy territory. “On any patrol Bott- 


cher himself was point man,” Yank 
magazine wrote. He was out m 
front no matter what the book said 
about where the commander was 


supposed ‘to be. 

The Leyte campaign in _ the 
Philippines was his last. He was 
48 ions behind the Japanese lines. 
The division advanced on the basis 
of daily reports from Bottcher's 're- 
con sent by radio. That's how 
they abe Kanaga, Palompon_and 
other places. One of Bottcher’s 


rsecrets which enabled his men to 


live eff the land, to elude the 
‘Japanese, to learn invaluable infor- 
mation, and to keep casualties 
down miraculously —only four cas- 
ualties on that Leyte misison, in- 
cluding one man killed in an ac- 
cident and three wounded—was by 
working with the Filipino guerillas, 
the Pesianiied Hukbalahaps. 


That e mission was incred- 
ible. “Bottcher was up to his old 
tricks,” a — azine wrote. .. . 

“They many supply 
dumps. Thos vipa Saco: one, eran 
— and -killed innumerab 


: soldiers.” They took apart} 
fcites eedk hid then fox eee be 
our forces when the ground was 


‘further struggle, make usimove #e-)/a} 


taken. | 
peibsie pp cle 7 Ad 
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1944 drew to an end they saw 
fewer and fewer Japanese soldiers. 
Finally on Dec. 30 Bottcher was 
instructed by radio -to return to 
Division HQ since the Leyte cam- 
paign was virtually won. On their 
way back at 2:30 in the morning 
on Dec.. 31 the men were awak- 
ened by mortar, machine-gun and 
rifle fire. Some 300 Japanese, on 
their -way -to the sea and escape 
had come upon the 90 men of Bott- 
cher’s outfit. There was a sound of 
an exploding mortar shell and Bott- 
cher called out: “They blew my 
leg off.” 

Bottcher died before they reach- 
ed headquarters. 


The Associated Press dispatch 
of Dec. 16 led off: 

“Death in action on Leyte has 
ended the spectacular fighting 
career of a legendary hero-of the 
Pacific, Capt. Herman Bottcher.” 

pes 


THIS WAS the same legendary 
hero who had come back from 
Spain in 1989 and was held on 
Ellis Island. When he met some 
of his buddies frcm the old Abra- 
ham Lincoln Battalion Bottcher 
would recall those davs: : 

“The judge told me, ‘why don’t 
you go back to pw We 
don’t want your kind here , 

In letters to the Veteaind of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade from the 
|Far East battlefields | Bottcher had 


written: 


“While others were born into it 


I acquired my rights to America 


| 
with sweat and blood. Sometimes! 


| 


THEN AS THAT December 


termined. The hardest battle for us 


[ate was very much i 


will be to win the peace, to over- 


|come discrimination and injustice.” 


Those -prophetic words were 
written by Bottcher with utmost 
confidence that the American peo- 
ple would have leadership in that~ 
fight to win the peace. His friends 
were men like John Gates and Bob 
Thompson who had fought with 
him in Spaim. It was Gates, im- 
prisoned editor of this paper, who 
singled out Bottcher for promotion 
as commissar of the communica- 
tions company of the 15th interna- 
|tional Brigade. Gates fought as a 
paratrooper in Europe while Bott- 
cher was in the Philippines. And 
Thompson was awarded the -Dis- 
tinguished Service 'Cross in the 
very same division with Bottcher. 
Bob was aise slated for a battle- 
field commission when stricken 
with malaria and tuberculosis and 
hospitalized back in the states. At 


‘that time Bottcher wrote to the 


Lincoln Vets: 


“Toe bad that Bob Thompson ~“ 


had to leave the outfit, he could 

have gone far. Everybody from - 

Commanding General to the i 
y 


Bob's ability and courage.” 

Because Bottcher was a Commu- 
nist he knew that the fight for 
America’s freedom and for a peace- 
ful post-war future was a long and 
rocky path sometimes as rugged 
as a jungle trail. It was from the 
Filipino jungles that Bottcher wrote 
home: tothe Lincoln vets: 


‘The hardest battle for us will 
be to win the peace, to overcome 


| discrimination, injustice, poverty, 
; build 


Bottcher. 
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“TV Views — Our Choice of Ten 
“tacoma eorems™” Best Films of 1954 _ 


The Morning Programs . 


AS YOU may have noticed, on shows. ee 


this column has been so grate- - 
ful for any achievement of, nay, 
even attempts at, quality _on 
TV, that your correspondent. has 
been apt to slobber with sheer 
thankfulness all over any. enter- 
tainer, actor, writer, director, 
producer or sponsor with whom 
“she identified such efforts. 

This has occurred, I believe, 
because of the notion that-a 
week -in week-out pounding 
away at the horrors of TV is 
unnecessary with most readers 
of this journal: they are on the 
whole as sensitive to them, if not 
more so, than myself. © 

The evils of the*medium—and 


they are many and horrendous 


—have of course been highlight- . 


ed here quite frequently. There- 
fore I have thought it would be 


\ 


nice to look for opportunities to 
point out the occasional, if spor- 
adic and perhaps isolated qual- 
ity TV shows and, sometimes, 
‘the inconsequential and inocuous 
if at all pleasant programs. For 
a busy housewife a pleasant, if 
inconsequential half hour is not 
the most grievous of sins—which 
brings me, through an admitted- 
ly wordy route—to a type of pro- 
gram which, in this housewife’s 
opinion, IS one of TV's most 
grievous sins: the morning pro- 
grams desfyned presumably for 
_ people like myself. 

First of all, I reject the, desig- 
nation. It has not yet been 
proven when a person becomes 
a housewife it inevitably follows 
that she has taken leave of her 
senses, her taste and her ability 
to appreciate wit or skilled. en- 
tertainment. Yet it seems to be 
precisely—to coin a phrase—that 
type of person to whom the 
morning shows are~directed. I 
refer to the Jack Raar, Gary 
Moore, Arthur Godfrey, Dave 
Garroway, George Skinner, Herb 
Sheldon, Breakfast. Club and so- 


* By HERRICK-SMITH 7 
READERS of this paper who 
were stirred by the film, “Salt of 
the Earth” have a new treat in 
store with the. publication of 
/ “Morning, Noon and Night,” by 


Lars Lawrence (Putnam, $3.50). 


There were many parallels 
between the film and the novel. 
, The ‘scene of “Morning Noon 
and Night” is a town called 
Reata, a coal-mining community 
in New Mexico that bears a 
close resemblance to Gallup. 
The heroes of the novel are the 


miners and their wives, most of. 
whom are Mexican-American. 


Their antagonists are the coal 
company satraps, the sheriff's 
‘ Office and the _local ~yigilantes. 
The conflict between 

ips, and the motive foree of 
the k is the class struggle 
ae oi Ries Geo 

s story opens, tensions 
- in Reata have reached the 
breaking point. A local politi- 
cian has bought up the land 
on which the erty-strickén 


* miners have built their shacks, 


‘and ‘intends to squeeze exorbi 


“+ 


demonstration by the miners. is 


. Le 
of man’s 


these 


of eviction. A peaceful protest . 


THESE ALL share one major 


characteristic: & neatly-groomed — 


male, utilizing a set of what are 
presumed to be 


nerisms,. is exhibited for hours 
at a time—or what seem to be 
hours at a time. 

He makes inane comments on 
inane topics and, what is worse, 
sometimes on more important 


-” ones; insipid little jokes with,em- 


barrassed-looking staff - people 


and members of the studio au- 
dience; presents singers and 
other personalities most unnatur- 


_ally and falsely; some canned 


news releases are read off at 
regular intervals; and some an- 
nounce the cortect time every 
so often. , 

Over all of. them hangs an 
appalling smog of boredom, pet- 
tiness and disjointed monotony, 
intermittantly shot through with 
the most awful consecutive series 
of commercials ever, conceived 
of in the most fiendish of the 
giant advertising agencies—the 
tremendous number of commer- 
cials possible on these programs 


- being, of course, the sole reason 


for their existence and peculiar 
format. 


Why do people listen? I don't. 


know. 

A couple of guesses, gloomily 
incurred by the tedium of sub- 
jecting myself recently to a 
sampling of these shows: Our 
cultural life HAS peen gutted by 
the commercial ruler: of the air 
and other mass media to the 
point where for tpo many of us 
our stock of inner resources is 
unfortunately at a new low. To 
escape from the emptiness of the 
average housewife’s lot even the 
vacuous faces and remarks of 
these huckster dream-boats ped- 
dling their ersatz friendliness, 
are, for a while, a shallow sur- 
cease from a troubled, petty 
world. In this world, alienated 
from the truths and real riches 
achievements, 
smothered and frustrated by the 
material and spiritual domination 
of the buck, a_horrible~ inner 
loneliness, despite husband and 


- family, gnaws away at the soul. 


Gnaws away, too, at standards 
and sensitivity until all that dis- 
tracts is tolerated and, I suppose, 
in many -cases, even welcomed 
— including that 
voice of apathy and lethargy— 
the morning nzogram. 


eral people are wounded, two 
killed—including the sheriff. 
* 
THE DEATH of the sheriff 


(at the hand of a person or per- 


sons unknown) sets off a reign 
of terror in Reata: beatings, 
raids, mass arrests of working 
men and women alike. Under 
the guise of putting down a 


“Red Insurrection,” the vigil-_ 


antes determine to put the 
workers in their place once and 
for all—to destroy not.only their 
union, but their capacity for re- 
sistance to oppression. “Morning, 
Noon and Night” tells the story 
of that Resistance, and its im- 


pact on other elements of the 


ingratiating | 
smiles and carefully casual man- ~ 


and. 


monotoned , 


_ By DAVID PLATT . 
ICKING the Te Best 
Movies of 1954 was not 

easy considering that there 
were about 30 or 40 out- 


standing films from a num-. = 


ber of countries during the past 
year. I went over the entire list 
of films shown here in ’54 and 
picked the 10 that we thought 
were the best from the following: 


U.S.A. — Salt of the Earth; , 


Seven Brides for Seven Broth- 
ers; Broken Lance;. Go, Man, 


‘Go; 20,000 Leagues Under the 


Sea; Vanishing Pfairie, Act: of 
Love; A Star Is Born; Knock 
on Wood, (On the Waterfront is 
excluded because it is anti- 
labor). 


FRANCE-—Came of Love: ta” 


Ronde; Beauties in the Night; 
Le Plaisir; French Touch; Mr. 
Hulot’s Holiday, tts 
ITALY — Bread Love and 
Dreams; Hello: Elephant; Aida; 
Times Gone By, Romeo and Ju- 
liet (in collaboration with Eng- 
land). : 
ENGLAND—Genevieve; Hob- 
sons Choice; High and Dry; 
Horses Mouth; Pickwick Papers; 
Man with a Million; Little Kid- 
nappers; Inspector Calls. 


MEXICO—Mexican Bus Ride... 


USSR—Aleko; The Mistress; 


Attack from the Sea; Inspector _ 


General; Kito and Kote; Concert 
of Stars; The Anna Cross; Skan- 
derbeg. - 

JAPAN — Ugetsu; Gate of 
Hell. | 
BRAZIL—Cangeceiro. , 
_ WITHOUT further ado except 
to say that the films are ar- 
ranged in no particular order of 
significance, we think the Ten 
Best Films of 1954 are: 

® Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, 
(French): Written, directed and 
acted by. Jacques Tati, one of 
ithe great movie humorists of the 
day and ‘it’s all done in panto- 
mime. In Mr. Hulot’s’ Holiday 
and in his earlier, The Big Day, 
Tati does much to revive that 
lost art and to show that the 
silent movie is still capable of 
great things. 

® Salt of the Earth (Amerfi- 


'can): A powerful film for labor 


and the country. A remarkable 
achievement, all the more so be- 
cause it is made independently 
in Silver City, New Mexico, by 
blacklisted professional movie- 


population. 

Anyone familiar with the labor 
history of New Mexico will rec- 
ognize the truth of this work of 
fiction, recalling the infamous 
“Gallup Riots” of the depression 
era when the unemployed coal 
miners of Gallup felt the whip- 
lash of vigilante justice. Mr. 
Lawrence clearly knows what 
he is writing about. He knows 
not only the land—which he de- 
scribes in prose of lyric power— 
he knows the working people of 
New_ Mexico. | 

Yet it would be a misnomer 


‘to call this book a “proletarian 


novel —if that term ‘summons 
up memories of the mechanical 
and naturalistic fiction of the 
mid-thirties. “Morning Noon 
and Night’ ‘is a many-facéted 
work of social realism. It deals 
with an entire community. The 
author takes as much care with 
the delineation of his heavies 
as of his heroes. He is concerned 
(to borrow a phrase of the 


Marxist critic George Lukas) . 


with the -“intellectual . physiogn- 
omy. of his eharacters—their 
mner motives, passions, prej- 


- udices—and how .these factors — 
react on the i conflict. . 


~ the 


Juan Chacon and Rosaura Revueltas were co-starred in Mine- 


Mill movie ‘Salt of the Earth.’ 


makers in collaboration with 
trade unionists in the zinc min- 
ing industry, under conditions 
reminiscent of the hoodlum 
rock-throwing at the Paul Robe- 
son concert in Peekskill, N. Y., 
a few years ago. Written by Mi- 
chael Wilson, directed by Her- 
bert Biberman and acted by a 
cast headed by RosaurasRevuel- 
tas of Mexico and Juan ‘@hacon, 
zinc miner and trade union lead- 
er, Salt of the Earth was the out- 
standing American fiim of 1954. 
It is a work of art , of depth and 
realism and belongs in the com- 
pany of such masterpieces as 
Potemkin, Grapes of Wrath, 
Open City and Limelight. — 
© Ugetsu (Japanese): Some of 
the most artistic movies being 
made in the world today- are 
coming out of Japan. Ugetsu is 
exquisitely photographed, _ di- 
rected and scored. It is a hu- 
manistic film about how war 
twists men’s souls. Some of the 
scenes have the rich delicacy 
of Japanese prints: Others have 
kind of pictorial beauty 
found only in the films of Ejisen- 
stein, the Russian master and 
one or two other movie-makers. 
One admirable trait possessed by 
a number of Japanese directors 
is their reverence for their craft 
which they are constantly ex- 
ploring for new idvas. Kurosawa, 
director of Rashomon and Mis- 
oguchi, maker ef Ugetsu both 
have developed a knack for tell- 
ing a story using powerful im- 
a ges and a minimum of dialogue. 
Through Ugetsu's striking imag- 
ery, you get a profouhd insight 
into what war and hunger does 
to people and particularly what 
the women of Japan must go 
through. 
® Broken Lance (American): 
This 20th Century-Fox Cinema- 
Scope “Western” had an impor- 
tant anti-racist twist..Its theme 
was inter-matriage. Spencer 
Tracy gave one of his finest per- 
formances in the role of the 
cattle rancher who married a 
Comanche Princess (beautifully 
layed by the Mexican actress 
aty Jurado) and carried on an 
aggressive battle against the rac- 


ists who were trying to break | 


up his marriage, and particularly 
against the racism of his two 
sons by a previous marriage with 
a white woman. 

® Go, Man, Go! (American): 


. One of the most talked about 


films of the year. Produced on a 
comparatively. small budget it 
stood out not only because of 
the superb basketball of the Har- 
lem Globetrotters but also be- 


‘cause “it showed how the Trot- 


white promoters who were de-— 
termined to preserve their lilye 
white league and jimcrow prac- 
tices. But how could they aoe 
the public from hearing about 
a basketball team that was made 
up of artists like Reece (Goose) 
Tatum and Marques Haynes 
who were as great in their field 
as Heifetz, DiMaggio, Joe Louis 
and Sugar Ray Robinson in 
theirs. The film was also inter- 
esting for its warm and digni- 
fied treatment of Negro-white 
relationships. 

‘® The Mistress (Russian): A 
faithful and masterly rendering 
of Maxim Gorky’s profound play 
about Czarist corruption at the 
beginning of this century. Great 
art in playwriting and in acting. 
What sets The Mistress apart 


from most of the plays of its time 


was that Gorky not only diag- 
nosed the disease but offered a 
cure, 

-@ Genevieve (British): The 
real charm of this comedy is not 
in its rather. ordinary plot but. 
in the many delightful little hu- 
man touches along the way like 
the time Kay Kendall threw a 
nightclub into an uproar by giv- 
ing a masterly performance on 
the trumpet when everybody 
thought she was kidding when 
she said she could play. 

© Pickwick Papers (British): 
An excellent movie adaptation 
of the Dickens classic. What a 
picture it gives of mid-19th 
century England with its debt- 
ors prisons, its rolling coaches, 
the inns, the countryside, the 
Dickensian characters son 
and Fogg, the snobbery and the 
frameup of Pickwick, a warm in- 
dividual of strong character who 
would rather spend the rest of 
his life-in jail than dismiss the 
fact that he was a_ victim of 
fraud. Pickwick Papers was out- 
standing among British films of 
the past year which included 
such other masterpieces of com- 
as Genevieve, High and 
Dry and Little Kidnappers. Re- - 
gret we couldn't include them 
all in our list of ten best. 
® Gate of Hell- (Japanese): 
Another film of great’ pictorial 
beauty from the studige oF Japan. 


® Romeo and Juliet (Italian- 
British): A great production of 
the Shak rian classic film- 
ed in breath-taking color in the 
ancient: palaces, churches, mar- 
ket places long; narrow 
streets of beautiful Verona, Ita 
; Renato Caste 
lani,-one of Italy’s finest movie- 
makers with an all-English cast. 
To be reviewed. later.. : 


To be reviewed. later. © 
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f By SAMUEL SILLEN 


T HE 100th anniversary 
_ & of Walt Whitman’s — 


Leaves of Grass — the first 


edition appeared on July 4, 
_1855-+will be observed in 


many lands this year, thanks to 
the initiative of the World Peace 
Council. This event is part of a 
series of cultural celebrations in 
1955 honoring the anniversaries 
of Cervantes, Schiller, Montes- 

uieu, Mickiewicz, and Hans 
shristian Andersen. me) at? 

Such world-wide celebrations 
strengthen the cause of peace by 


helping to build respect among 


nations and by dramatizing the 
fact that the distinct Contribution 
of éach people is part of the 
common treasure of mankind, 
Whitman is not the first Ameri- 
can writer to be so honored by 


_ the world peace movement. In 


1953 the 150th birth-anniversary 
of Ralph Waldo Emersn was 
similarly observed internation- 
ally. ' 

The choice this year of Amer- 
ica’s greatest democratic poet is 
an especially welcome _ one. 
Whitman believed that literature 
is “a means whereby men may 
be revealed to each other as 
brothers.” He is an outstanding 
symbol-of the great ideal of 
friendship among the peoples of 
the world. 

Walt Whitman once said: “I 
don’t want the brotherhood of 
the world to be so long a-coming. 
I can wait till it comes—it is 


sure to come—but if I can hurry” 


it by a day or so’ I am going to 
do so.” Leaves of Grass; he add- 
ed, “is significant (if significant 
at all) as affecting a world, not 
simply an American purpose.” 
This is characteristic. Our su- 
preme national poet is also our 
most vigorous spokesman of an 
international a Sige 

IT IS TRUE that in a rough 
draft of one of his early poems 
Whitman had written: “America 
isolated I sing, against all the 
remainder of the earth. .. .” This 


‘has led some critics to take a 


distorted view of the poet’s 
world” outlook. For example, 
Percy H. Boynton, in his Litera- 
ture and American Life, writes 
that Whitman was committed to 


“magnificent isolation” and was 
“utterly devoid of any sense of , 


ingernationalism.” But this judg- 
ment is refuted by the entire 


development of Whitman’s ideas, 


by the main body of his poetry, 
by his active and unceasing in- 


terest in the cause of world 


friendship and peace. The fact is 


‘that, as with ‘Jefferson: and Lin- 


coln, an intense love of country 


' nourished an intense desire to 


help bring- about the fraternity 
of -all peoples. 

To sure, Whitman’s inter- 
national viewpoint has nothing. 
in common with a_ rootltss 
cosmopolitanism. He would have 


oa with his early contem- 


, the RuSsian revolutionary 
emocrat- Belinsky, that “who- 
ever does not belong to his land 
of birth does not belong to hu- 
manity in general.” Yet he em- 
phasized in turn that the true 
patriot rejects a narrow chauv- 
inism. Whitman called on Amer- 


ica to serve as a moral and po- 


_jitical influence in the molding 


of world unity. The most alluring 
record of democracy, he wrote, 
is that “it alone .can, bind, and 
ever seeks to bind, all nations, 
all men, of however various and 
distafit lands, into a_brother- 
hood, a family.” . 
It was therefore his purpose, 


as he said, to wn, egy from: 


America “new formulas, interna- 
He wrote that 
dearest dream is for an in- 


omage 


. 
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ood Gray Poet’ the reader Wien 


WE MUST begin by warning 


the reader who doesn't care. for 
birds that this column is to be 
about pigeons; Columba man- 
hattana, the. kind ‘that flies, not 
Informa offensiva, the species 
with the large mouth and’ the 
overdevelo index finger and 
which inhabits political sewers 
and cesspools. We were moved 
to tackle this subject by the ac- 
cumulating evidence that these 
likable, sociable, moral and, in 
our opinion, beautiful birds, who 
are so much a part of. the life of 
us city dwellers, are not properly 
appreciated. The average citizen 
igneres them when he doesn’t 
curse them. And the professional 
bird-lovers are so preoccupied 
with flashy cardinals and red- 
crested nuthatches that they can 
find no place in their notebooks, 
let alone in their hearts, for this 
humble but highly respectable 
lremebody of a bird. Thus, when 
the National Audubon Society 
last weck announced that on 
Christmas Day it would launch 
its 55th annual bird count, with 


cc . 8,000 bird watchers partictpat- 


WALT WHITMAN 


earth closer than all treaties and 
diplomacy.” Whitman .addressed 
himself as a poet-envoy to the 
foreign reader. With glowing 
faith, he envisaged in the poem 
“Years of the Modern” a time of 
the “solidarity of races,” “nations 
communing,” “humanity forming 
en-masse.” And he hoped that 
songs like his, radiating from all 
lands, would hasten that time. 
* 

WHITMAN followed political 

developments abroad with a 


deep interest that was clearly 
reflected in- his poéms, As.a 
genuine democrat and humanist 
he was especially concerned with 
the liberation strivings of the 
people. His poem “Europe” is a 
stirring comment’on the demo- 
cratic uprisings of 1848 in Italy, 
France, Germany, culminating 


inthe enforced exile of revolu-. 


tionary patriots, so many | of 
whom were to find a haven 
in America. The poem proph- 
esies that younger men “with 
unslaughtered vitality” will carry 
on the struggle for freedom. 
Whitman returns, to the same 


theme in “Fo a Foil'd European | 
in which __he- 


urges the “brother or my sister” 


Revolutionaire,” 


abroad to keep up courage until 
the inevitable - te of the people's. 
victory. A similar note is ‘struck 
in poems like “O Star of France” 
and “Spain.” 

World peace, said Whitman, 
is the “old, yet ever-modern 
dream of earth, out of .her eld- 
a and her youngest, her fond 
philosophers and. poets.’ He 
continued: “The great word Soli- 
darity has arisen. Of ‘all dangers 
to a nation, as things exist in our 
day, there can be no greater one 
than having certain portions of 
the people set .off from the rest 


by a line drawn—they not priv- . 


ileged as othexs, but degraded, 


humiliated, made of no account.” 


Thus Whitman saw that the 

friendship of peoples must be 

based on equality, dignity, mu- 

tual respect; just as democracy 

within a particular country is not 

ore without these qualities. 
i 


tman is always the antagonist 
of arbitrary privilege and caste. 


He is always on the side of those 


> 
. * 


This ardent foe of oppression 


Was as strongly opposed to chat- 


tel slavery at home as he was to 
the crowned monarchs abroad. 


Whitman called on poets to 
reach beyond the frontiers of 
their own lands. “I have 
thought,” he said, “that the in- 
visible root out of which the 
poetry deepest in, and dearest to, 
humanity grows, is friendship. 
I have thought that both in pa- 
triotism and song we have ad- 
hered too long to petty limits, 
and that the time has come to 
enfold the world.” He spoke of 
“Bards of Adhesiveness” who 
would typify the people every- 
where, uniting them closer and 


closer. These poets would be 
“identically one in soul, but con- 


tributed by every nation, each 


after its distinctive kind.” 
. ee — 
ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 


Whitman addressed himself di- 
rectly to his readers abroad. He 


said that he had no “official” 


right to do so, he was not an 
ambassador, nor had he _ been 
commissioned by the president— 
but he did have the “poet's right, 
as general simple friend of Man— 
the right of the Singer.” 


It is interesting to note Whit- 


man’s special concern about his . 


readers in*Russia. An American 
scholar, Clifton Joseph Furness, 
has observed that the poet's in- 
terest in Russia “forms a fas- 
cinating unwritten chapter in the 
dawning of Whitman's inclusive 
international consciousness. The 
subject of Russia, its characters 
and activities, seems to have 
claimed considerable attention 
from him.” Whitman kept exten- 
sive notes (now in the Library 
of Congress) of his readings iri 
Russian history, economics, and 
a en noted = great 
sympathy the popular move- 
ments against the Tsar, and he 
was very pleased to learn in 
1881 that dn Irishman named 
Fitzgerald Lee was preparing a 


Russian translation of Leaves of — 


Grass. which, as’ Dr, Lee as- 
sured. him, “would doubtless be 
prohibited by «he Tsarist govern- 
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the passenger pigeon, w 


ing, one of its officials proclaimed 
that “street pigeons and English 
sparrows dont count.” In some 
future column we shall pay re- 
spectful homage~to the sparrow. 
Today, however, we are con- 
cerned with rectifying an injus- 
tice to this neglected under-bird, 
the “street pigeon.” 
| * 

DURING the first winter we 
lived in New York we searched 
vainly for suitable habitation. 
While we scouted, our small but 
growing family was housed in a 


_ single room on the twelfth floor 


of a midtown hotel. This not 
only burdened us with debt it 
also added to the grimness and 
bleakness of that Christmas sea- 
son. We recall standing by the 
window which rattled with each 
gust. of wintry wind while we 


cheerlessly surveyed the house- 
tops of our somewhat grimy city. 
It was then we got to know 
Columba manhattana. The pi- 
eons would come in_ great 

ocks, circling the spires of the 
city, then ‘swooping down 
through the canyons, then, veer- 
ing swiftly, gracefully ride the 
updraft. We placed crumbs on 
the window sill and soon two or 
three pigeons were jregularly to 
be seen through the -window 
parte, picking up’ morsels and 
sometimes returning Our gaze 
with dignified curiosity. 

* 

IT IS a continuing source of 
pleasure for us now, when we 
have a home of our own, to so- 
cialize with the pigeons. They 
make good neighbors. Under the 
viaducts and bridges along River- 
side Drive they have built their 


-cotes and they seem especially © 


to like the open pavilions which 
line the drive at intervals and 
look out over the Hudson river. 
Perhaps they are aware that 
only a few blocks further north, 
their friend the great American 
naturalist, John James Audubon, 


lived out his last days in a | 


house from which he too could 


against the traffic lights. 


that while 
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out ruthlessly by our -gun-tot- 
ing forefathers. Compared to 
the colorful passenger pigeons, 
the naturalist Edwin Way Teale 
considers “the tame and dis- 
colored pigeons of Times Square 
«+ « @ sorry lot.” Which only 
goes to show how wrong even 
the best observer can be when 
the subject suffers from’ famili- 
arity. For our Manhattan pigeon 
ig not so tame as he is brave, 
He shows no fear of men nor 
of squirrels, and if he draws 
the line at three-year-old boys, 
he cam be congratulated upon 
his good judgment. 
a * 


NOR IS OUR bird lacking in 


exciting plumage. While the 
color is predominantly a soft 
blue-gray, there are _ infinite 
variations of the blue. Around 
the neek and on that magnifi- 


cent pouter-chest, it often be- 
comes a brilliant green, rose or 
purple. Then there are the 
sport-shoe models in white and 
tan or white and black or all 
tan. The pigeon does not hop. 
He is a sure-footed fellow who 
walks with grace and dignity, 
Just the other day we saw a 
pigeon attempting to walk across 
upper Broadway, unfortunately, 
But 
it seemed to us he showed as 
much sense and dexterity as 
human pedestrians in the man- 
ner in which he retraced his 
steps to avoid the oncoming 
taxicabs and beer trucks. 


* 


PYCRAFT wrote that pigeons 
were originally shore birds, with 
long iegs, who moved inland 
and adapted themselves to tree- 
living. The pigeon is one of 
the most monogamous of all 
God's. creatures and a couple 
is seldom parted except by 
death., The attitude of the male 
could well be emulated by some 
husbands we know, for he 
shares. the housework with his 
mate, including sitting on the 
incubating eggs. 

* 


WE WISH the Audubon So- 
ciety had not decided against 
counting pigeons. For other- 


~ wise how can we be certain that 


Teale: is right when he says 
€ sparrow popula- 
tion of New York has Soc ined 
(“since the change from stables 
to garages ) the pigeon popula- 
tion remains constant? Can we 
be sure that unbeknownst to us 
the “street pigeons” have not 
been returning in small coveys 
to the sea and taking up with 
their distant cousins, the plovers 
and the sandpipers and the 
snipes, turning from .vegetartans 
to fish egters, and adapting 
themselves to this new life by 
growing longer legs again? 
_ And if this be so, and if the 
pigeons should leave our build- 
ings and bridges and city streets 
for good, we can be sure that 
the bird-watchers would then 
search them out with all the 
love and intensity the 
have for the raré warblers and 
the almost extinct whooping 


crane. | 


contemplate the Hudson. Audu- —. 


bon, howéver, was more inter- 
ested in-their malar stony cousin, 
at com 


bination of love and. truth which 


marks all of his bird pictures. 
‘But the’ an © 
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HE next time eatidpa 


looks out the window - 
” (from a seat comfortably 


close to the radiator, of. 


course) and says, “Shucks, 
you call this snow! Why let me 
tell you "bout: the blizzard of 
ae". . "tales vey sdvice-don't 
scoff, ‘listen. You really may 
never see weather like he's seen. 
For climate experts are becom- 
ing convinced that our weather 
actually has been getting warm- 
er during the last century. 
~_ In Philadelphia, for example, 
the rise in the mean annual 
temperature has been four de- 


“grees over last century, for the , 
U. S..as a whole the rise varies. 


between one and four degrees. 

British and Seandinavian av- 
erages have risen one to two de- 

ees in the same period: Now 
these rises. may not seem like 
much at’ first sight, -but they 
have given rise to some truly 
. startling changes. Youniger New 
Yorkers, for example, will be 
startled to- know -that ice-beat- 
ing used to be a big sport on the 
Hudson 50 years ago, and that 
you could cross from Nyack to 
Tarrytown in a horse’ and-buggy 
for several weeks each year. 
Most of the major glaciers in the 
Arctic region are slowly melt- 
ing. The codfish industry has 
been moving slowly north as 
the warming of the Arctic 
waters has enabled the fish to 
live at higher and higher lati- 
tudes. Regions of Norway and 
Sweden, as well as Siberia are 
yielding to the plow that had 

n completely uncultivable 
for centuries past. 

* 


UNFORTUNATELY, _accur- 
ate temperature records have 
only been kept for about the last 
century, so it is very hard to say 
when this temperature rise start- 
ed. However there is‘a lot of 
evidence to prove that. there 
have. been hig temperature 
changes in the past, too. The 
most famous of such changes 
was the series of ice ages. that 
the earth experienced, the last 
one of which was .about 50,000 
years ago. At that time all of 
northern Europe was au “Arctic 
region” and even the Mediter- 
ranean peoples of the day had 
to take to their caves in winter. 


In more recent times, we have 
evidence of another cold wave, 
although not nearly severe 
enough to be called an ice age. 
Yet it is known that large parts 
of Greenland supported a farm- 
ing population between the 11th 
and 14th centuries, which they 
are unable to do today. And 
England in the middle ages used 
to produce wines which com- 
_ pared favorably with those of 

_ France, while today it is a rare 
_ year when grapes ripen at all 
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U.S. Rubber firms 
This war 


ness. The 


Death layed 

world | «Thus duPont tanks 
uPont tanks. in the Bul 

+Battle. The Yanks got their tan 


got nite . 
y busi- 
it Me ts of 


--| from General Motors while Hitler 


ead scenes like this getting rarer and a A ge eee 


taken in New York in 1888, after the great blizzard, which blanket- - 
ed the city m 20.9 inches of snow. 


under the most favorable condi- 


tions. 


WHAT LIES _ behind these 


long range ups and downs in 
A. 


the average temperature? 
number -of theories have been 
proposed to explain these 
changes. Most of the theories are 
ba on the assumption that 
variations in the amount of heat 
the earth receives and holds 


. from the sun .aceount for long 


range variations in the tempera- 
ture. Where they differ is in 
what causes these variations. 


Do the variations in the 
amount of heat the earth gets 
represent variations § in 
amount the sun is sending out; 
or are they the result of changes 
taking place in the earth’s at- 
mosphere? You can find experts 

th sides of the question. 
The researchers at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, on the basis of 
a 35-year study, believe that 


_ there are periodic variations in 


the solar heat which are closely 
connected with the cérrespo 
ing changes in our weather: At- 
tempts have also been made to 
show that sunspot variations and 
other variations on the sun’s sur- 
face are responsible for the 
changes in the sun 's beat. 
. * " 


OTHER experts look to 
changes in the carbon dioxide 
content of the atmosphere to ex- 
plain why the earth holds more 
of the sun's heat. a 


Carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere acts somewhat in the way 
that house glass does. . It 
allows the high-energy short 
wave rays of the sun. which 
carry heat to the earth to pene- 


trate, but stops the longer-wave 


heat rays that radiate heat away 
from the earth’s surface from 
taking the heat out of the atmmos- 
phere. These experts point out 


the 


that the industrial revolution has 
led to the liberation of huge 


- quantities of carbon dioxide in- 


to the air in the last century, 


which might well have had a | 


noticeable effect. 

,All parties to the controversy 
agree on one thing: There are 
not enough facts about the 
weather available today. When 
all the facts are known, it may 
well turn out that a number of 


_factors contribute to temperature 


variations, and that any particu- 
lar one may play a predominat- 
ing role at certain times. 
*k 

ONE OF the main projects of 
the World Geophysical Year, to 
take place in 1957-58 will be to 
get world-wide cooperation in 
accumulating weather _informa- 
tion that will help to settle the 
question of just how fast the 
weather has been getting warip- 
er, why, and whether it is likely 
to continue to. Already the U.S., 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union 
and a total of 36 countries are 
participating in preparations for 
the extensive research that is to 
take place. The results of this 
Geophysical Year will be an- 
other example of whai can be 
done when the scientists of the 
world are allowed to cooperate 
in peaceful research. Afnd- the 
next step, which they are already 


| beginning to tackle, is changing 


the weather to suit eur needs— 
but that's another story. 


BOOKS 


_ (Continued from Page 8) 


multiude of characters with con- 
siderable skill and without loss 
of pace. Some readers may feel 
that he has filled his Canvas with 
too” many people, and that in 
consequence certain key char- 
acters are not fully limned. 
But any such criticism can 


‘ot his from GM's Opel plant in 
i | * = 

_ THE DUPONTS had no politi- 

cal objections to Hitler. They were 

his American political cousins. 

They shared the bloody fuehrer’s 


< : ideas on Labor, Negroes and Jews. 


They had ben trying to tum 
| America into a fascist land for 


‘many years. And they are trying to 


do that today, 
| So far they have been blocked 


they: set up the fascist Liberty 
‘League with the help of their J. 
|P. Morgan colleagues. The League 
tried to smash President Roosevelt 
and smashed up itself instead. 
They were defeated when thu gs 
were murdering Communists and 
other labor organizers in the auto 
towns in the Black Legion days in 
|the middle 1930's. General. Motors 
plants were unionized none the 
Ss. 
They were ‘defeated when they 
spent more than: one million dol- 
Jars on labor spies in the drive 
against the budding labor move- 
ment in the stormy 1930's. (See 
Sen. LaFollette's Civil Liberties 
Committee report). 


And were defeated when they 
gave the NAM more than $100,- 
000 to bust Labor in the same peri- 
od. 

The duPonts have dealt some 
heavy blows to the: people, how- 


Lever. 3 
Their strategy is to divide the 
\folks they want to exploit, Thus 
thev incite Christian against Jew 
by their subsidized propagandists. 
Their paymaster is Merwin K. 
Hart, who doles out duPont money 
to hate-the-Jew screamers like Up- 
tan Close and Allen Zoil. Some 


only be tentative at the mo- 
ment—for the simple reason that 
“Morning, Nooh and Night” is 
the first volume of a two-volume 
work, the second half of which 
is to be published next spring. 
Many a reader will end “Morn- 
ing Noon and Night” with a 
sense of frustration—because the 
social issues’ remain, unresolved 


and the killer unfound. 


Yet it will be the frustration 
of expectation for Volume_ Ii, 
and this reyiewer's advice to the 
book-buyer or book-borrower is 
to read “Morning Noon and 
Night” right now. This book 
alone is an effective challenge to 
the cynics who think that pro- 
gressive U. S. fiction is in the 
* doldrums. 


sides in the | 


in that. They were defeated when} 


.vate dinner given to Close by 


| 


$90, 000 of “this duPont-to-Hart 


| money has already been traced. 
a ' 


I CAN testify to the duPont. 
Close fies from personal knowl- 
edge.. In 1946 I penetrated a pri- 
art 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
Lammot duPont and two other 
duPont executives: were guests _of 
honor. 


The duPonts have. also us aa 
race hatred against the Negro. 
They did this by financing ‘such 
hate movements as the “Southern 
Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, which was closely allied » 
with the “Christain America’ fas- 
cists of Texas. 


~The duPonts today are the chief 
promoters of American fascism 
| with-the possible exception of the 
McCarthyite oil men of Texas, 
Their objective is the cheapest 
possible labor and the biggest pos- 
sible profits. Their main enemy is 
always the labor union. And they © 
have kept Most of the duPont che- 
mical workers enslaved under the 
non-union yoke until now. 


The family’s biggest success, 
however, came in 1953 when they 
moved into the “Cadillac Cabinet,” 
where the 80 billion dollar budget 
is spent. Their flag now flies over 
the Department of Defense in 
which the Merchants of Death 
have a big stake. The Secretary is 
Charles Wilson, the talkative -ex- 
president of GM, .who says that 
“what is good for General Motors 
is good for the country.” 


Lesser duPont figures rule the 
Department of the Interior—with 
its vast public lands—and the Post- 
al Department. They are. Roger 
Keys, the GM dealer in Portland, 
Ore., and Arthur Summerfield, the 
GM dealer from Flint, Mich. 


Three cabinet posts out: of nine! 
That shows the power af the du 

ont-J. P. Morgan alliance-in pol- 
itics today. 


But. that’ isn’t all. Irenee du 
Pont’s chief defense counsel is 
about to join the club of Nine Old 
Men who unmake Jaws, affirm or 
reverse. anti-trust decisions, and 
say whether a frameup verdict 
stands or falls. 


ONE MUSTN'T exaggerate the 
role of the duPont—Morgan gang 
in the Government, however, To 
begin with they aren’t the whole 
works. The Rockefellers’ chief 
spokesman, Nelson Rockefeller, 
the son of John D. Jr,, -has just 
moved into the White House as a 
sort of unofficial president. He will 
direct the “cold war,” the papers 


say. ed 
But a much bigger. power than 
the duPonts, the Morgans or-the 
Rockefellers is moving. That's the 
— ros Dorey already defeat- 
Merchants of Death in their 
ihe objective. America isn't at 
war, The peace-loving masses have- 
held back the hands of the hydro- 
gen bomb throwers. The future is 
with the people, not with the. great 
great grand children of Eleutheree 

Irenee duPont. 
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Words that will live ... sscunmen 


American History 


22, 1862, 

in 100 days, by the first of the 
* new year, the Confederate States 
had net laid dewn their arms, 


all slaves im areas then still in 


rebellion. 


would be declared 
free. , 


All over the nation, — in. 


soo case 

Temple, ; 
Pigg ee a 
await'the First flach 


tie wires announcing the “new 


| adit die 
~-yened. in vemmapt “Marnie “to 
of the elec- 


; 


' We were met to- 
to to receive and celebrate 
the first utterance of the long- 

for proclamation, if it 
came, and if it did not come, to 
speak our minds freely; for, in 
view of the past, it was by no 
means certain that it ial 
come. 
The occasion, therefore; was 


one of both hope and fear. Our’. 


ship was on the open sea, toss-. 


ed by a terrible storm; wave 


after wave was passing over us, 
and every hour was fraught with 


args office and the x3" 
Tremont Temple; - and 
the time was occupied with brief 


Bot meaking ot Txtenng 1 


the thing for 


% 


speecnes was not 


which the people had come to- 
gether. The time for argument 


was ed. It was not logic, 
but trump of jubilee, which 
everybody wanted to hear. We 
were waiting and listening as 
for a bolt from the sky, which 
‘-would rend the fetters of four 

~ millions of - slaves; we were 
watching; as it were, by the 
dim light of the stars, for the 
dawn of a new day; we were 
longing for the answer.to the 
agonizing prevent of centuries. 
Remem those in bonds 
as bound with them, we wanted 
to join in qe shout for free- 
dom, and in the anthem of the 
redeemed. 

Fight, nine, ten o'clock came 
and went, and still no word. A 
visible shadow seemed fallin 
on. the ices wich 
‘the ident 2 barat of the 
speakers Sap in vain to be 


_ pel. At last, when 
Bowscop ani 


- ae pBicigseo 


“hath 


man with hasty step advanced 
through the crowd, and with 
a face fairly illumined -with’ the 
news he bore, exclaimed in 
tones that thrilled all hearts, 
“It is coming!” “It is on the 
wires!” | 
The effect of this announce- 
ment was startling beyond de- 
scription, ard the scene was wild 
and grand. Joy and ex- 
hausted all forms of expression, 


from rn of f praise a to sobs 
friend Rue, a 


ae ace expressed ‘the 


| when he led all voices ‘in the an- 


them, “Sound the loud timbrel 
oer Egypt's dark sea, Jehovah 


his people are 


¥ 
Se 


free.” 


STARS or. THAT" OLD 1954 - 


Bannister, ae Tony 
Indians, — Kuc, 


By LESTER RODNEY | 
ROGER BANNISTER and 
Willie Mays were the sports stars 
of 1954. Not too far behind, on 
a world . wide scale—Vladimir 
Kuc of the Soviet Union, John 
Landy of Australia, Tony Tra- 
bert and Vic Seixas... . 
_ The lanky 26-year-old English 
medical student became the first 
to end the question “Will anyone 
ever break the 4 minute mile?” 
He did it, Lantly followed suit, 
and then Bannister outraced 
Landy in direct competition in 
the “Mile of the Century,” as 
both topped the old magic mark. 
Hovering on the edge was our 
Own young Wes Santee of Kan- 
sas, who came within 6 seconds 
of the magic mark. 


Kuc, a slight sdaflor ihe 
Leningrad, whirled out of com- 
parative obscurity to beat the 
veteran distance immortal Emil 
—_ in the 5,000 meters, 

ing the Czech’ s world 
ak in the process. Then in 
London he was: heaten by Chris - 
Chataway of England in a sizzler 
in which | both topped the mark, 
and ten days after that bounced 
back to beat ‘the record for the 
third straight time with a phe- 
nomena! 13.51:2 and also lower- 
ed his Own world 3 mile record. 


Willie Mays—well, you all 
know about baseball’s man of 
the year, the 23 year old from 
F Id, Ala. who in his rast 
full season of big league cr 

the league at bat wit 

crashed out 41 homers, 

‘incredible. defensive ba 
- gparked. his team from a fifth 

place finish the year before to 
the pennant and World Series 
sweep. 

-Trwbert and Seixas took back 
the Davis Cup after 4 years ab- 
sence with a magnificent sweep 

of the first three matches in Aus- 
tralia, besting the 20 year old 
pair of Hoad and Rosewall. If 
Australian fans now mourn over 
the fact that Sedgman and Mc- 
Gregor quit the amateur ranks 


too soon, we can say the same 
about Kramer and Gonzales. 


played 


* + How tennis fans would enjoy an 


_ open match between the two 


country’s best now, forgetting 
the pro and amateur stuff. 
o* 


a 


OTHER IN DIVIDUAL stars 
of the included middle- 
weight champ Bobo Olson, an 
underrated fighting man who 
took them all on as they came. 
This is more than one.can say 
for Rocky Marciano, the power- 
ful heavyweight champ who re- 
mained unbeaten but allowed 
his manager Al Weill to hold off 
the insistent and public challenge 
of light heavy ch Archie 
Moore, who was fo ‘to write 
a letter to sports editors present- 
ing the logic of his case. 


Weill’s angle is to stall off the 
38 year Moore for another year 
or so g he. will lose his 
skillseand rer which he still 
retains to a remarkable degree. 
This is hurting Rocky’s standing, 
the hesitance of a sturdy, thun- 
derous hitting heavy champ to 
face a 38 year old light heavy- 
weight. A real boxing commis- 
sioner would have something to 
say about Archie’s right to 
crack at the top rung: Archie 
was kept out of the light heavy- 
weight title in jim- 
crow fashion for years by Jack 
Kearns, the old white hope 
phony managing: the “champ” 
Joey Maxim. He finally got it, 
past his fighting peak, but the 
money isn't there in that divisio 
vlads he has beaten Hare 


Johnson, the best around, twice. 
I personally don't think Archie 


- can now beat the rugged Mar- 
rinks he 


ciano, but if Archie 

can and wants to try, it should 
be his right. Why doesn't Mar- 
ciano be the kind of champ Joe 
Louis -was, taking on all who 
wanted a chance, twice .around 


if they weren’t satisfied, includ- 


ing light heavy champ Billy 
Conn. 

Which got us off the main 
beat for a moment in this year 


end rundown, 
*% 


ON THE TEAM side, : the 
Giants were definitely the boys. 
Also the Cleveland Indians, who 
finally dethroned the Yanks after 
five straight by the New Yorkers, 


@ 


it in crashing style and 
ing the Yanks old record 
victories in a single season— 
Cleveland Browns, who won 
their championship for the 9th 
straight time after a shaky start 
and then went on to smash the 
Detroit Lions by the awesome 
margin of 56-10 in the -playoftf, 
with the peerless Otto Graham 
in a soul-satisfying swan song, if 
swan song it really is after Paul 
Brown waves another check in 
the face of the 33 year old ex- 
Northwestern star Ohio State 
“and UCLA in ph football, 
unbeaten titans of the midwest 
and. coast, deprived of meeting 
in the Rose Bow] by a silly rule 
which put USC, soundly thump- 
ed by UCLA, in there New Year 
Day to start the year. 


some 


Also on the team front, the — 


Minneapolis Lakers retaining 
their pro basketball supremacy 
as George Mikan said goodbye, 
the incomparable Tom Gola and 
his LaSalle. college of Philly 


winning the NCAA champion- 


ship tourney, and Holy. Cross 
winning the National_Invitation 
at the Garden. A bow to the 
Harlem Globetrotters, who are 


not in a Jeague, for the further 


proving of their class as they 
trimmed ‘an Allstar team of All 
Americans composed of such as 
Hagan, Ramsey, Selvey, Pallazi, 
Kalafat, Rosenthal, Costello, 
Kerr, Shue. 

On the international team 
front, the ~~ fer surprise 
winner probably would go to the 
Soviet ice nother team , which 
whipped Canada decisively for 
the world amateur title. Remem- 
bering that ice hockey is just 8 
years old in the big country of 
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yy Vic, Gia n S, 
s ho et 3 | 


socialism, seid is Canada’s big 
sport, you get a full measure o 

e upset. 

_ International sports competi-. 
tion started making a shambles 
of iron curtains real and imag- 

inary all around the world. In 
our country a Soviet chess team 
finally was allowed in on civil- 
ized terms, and a friendly match 
took place won by the visitors, | 
the world’s best, after some stiff 


competition, 20-13. We have — 


also invited a Soviet men’s track 
and field team here, and in this 
sport, our strong point, should 
do the winning. But win or 
lose, the actual competition 
showing up the insanity of the 
inevitable war talk by the Mc- 
Carthys, Knowlands and Rad- 
fords is the big, thing. 


IT WAS A cl year for Mil- 
waukee, which saw _ Bobby 
Thomson break his ankle in’ he 

spring while Johnny Antonelli, 
the man they gave to the Giants 
me The omson, - anarged as the 
eague's top pl ee 

It was a sad year for heavy- . 
weight Hurricane Jackson, 
whose. unscrupulous manage- 
ment and lack of real teaching 
caught up to him. It was a year 
of two ring deaths in three days 
in December, raising the grow- 
ing question as to whether box- 
ing, as presently conducted with 
few controls and check ups, and 
cynical throwing in of unready 
and. overmatched fighters — to 
meet the enormous TV demand, 
belongs in‘a civilized country. 

An example—Jimmy Slade, 
light heavy, was soe 
against Bob Baker in Philly, giv- 
ing away about 40 pounds and 


= 


Gola Greatest Ever — His Coach; 


Then He'd Take Duquesne’s Green 


“Tom Gola is the greatest basketball player in “history,” Ken 
Loeffler, La Salle coach, said flatly to this reporter this week of 


magnificent 6-7 star. 


want in the entire country is Si Green.” 
quesne junior star from Brooklyn. 


“and next to Gola the player I would 


Green is the 6-2% Du- 


Something like that was also said by coach John Wooden of 
UCLA. “It’s worth going across the country to see Gola,” he.said, 
“And my boys and myself also feel it's worth going considerable 


distance to see Si Green.” 


ae 


taking a terrific ‘beating. Just two 
weeks. later he was permitted by | 
New York Commissioner Chris- 
tenberry,. a millionaire hotel 
owner, to go into the ring against 
the heaviest young hitter in the | 
ring today, Floyd Patterson. 
“Luckily” for Slade he was only 
knocked down 5 times and not 
killed. 

How long can this go on? 
What boxing needs, if it is to 
change, is commissioners like 
Joe Louis, who would put the 
fighter over the TV money. 

* 


AT WAS QUITE a year in our 


national paStime. If one were 


po pick the two baseball games 
the regular season which 


2 told id the story of the dethroning 


of the. Yanks: and Dodgers, he 
would pick these: 


A -Cleveland-Yankee game 
early in the season at the Sta- . 
dium in which the Yanks scored 
.7 runs in the Ist and took 7-0 
lead behind Allie Reynolds. The 
“Indians won it. The Yanks never 
got another hit. Doby. blasted a 
‘prodigious 3 run homer off Rey- 
nolds to start the comeback. A 
homer by Avila, the league bat- 
ting champ to be, tied -it off 
Pang Sain in the 9th, another 

y Smith won it in the 10th. 
This was a big psychological 
victory. 


A Dodger-Giant game at the 
Polo Grounds in which Campa- 
nella homered with two out in 
the 9th and a man on to tie the 
score 2-2 off Maglie. Then after - 
thrill-packed extra innings, Billy 
Cox's homer put the Dodgers 
ahead, relief pitcher Billy Loes 
was one strike away from a fa- 
bulous victory with ‘2 out, and 
pinch hitter -Dusty Rhodes 
~ cracked single to score two runs 
and win ‘em. (You know who 

the winning run across, 
don’t you? Willie, of | ‘course, 
whose single kept the inning 
alive.) Afterward in the dressing 
room Hank Thompson said to 
me “All the games have been 
like this for us. We just won't 
lose.” The Giants went on to 
sweep the series and well . 
what's next year, Brooklyn fans? 


— 
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There | Is No Crystal Ball Here 
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ments on the TV set, the car. 
That “extra” has vanished now, 
and it can't be replaced. And the 

- apprehensions rise. 

} e mefr on the job look 
around them and what they see 
does not, fill thém with gaiety. 
A former GI in his late twenties 
said some of his buddies have 

Jost their homes, long-term mort- 

e and all. He's hanging on, 

. but by the skin of his teeth and 

- he has no ctystal bali to tell 
him how much longer he will 
- Jast, And that match-box cottage 
the builders put up virtually 

. overnight, with the handker- 

chief-sized lawn that is dear to 

him—who'll own it come ‘55? 
No, his views do not coincide 
with those of Chairman Hall. 

* . 

- AND. THE SALESMAN I 
know who sells books at’ Dou- 
bleday’s is not too optimistic. 

_A brother-in-law ha one- 
truck concern for 16 ass and 
Jost it this year; another,, who 
tuned pianos for Loeser’s in 
Brooklyn, saw his job go up the 
flue the store closed, “like 

"Wanamakers.” A young father 
whose second child appeared on 
the scene Chirstmas Eve wasn't 
inclined to talk ‘about the mat- 
ter of jobs at all. He was too full 


of seq cide pmb vee Pounds, 


ay 


of lovely girl.” Why take the 


edge off the rapture by discus- 
sing something -so disconcerting. 
But he allowed himself one 
comment which was enough in- 
deed: “I am” he said “a scared 
pigeon.” : 

Everywhere you sense a 
yearning for a steady job, a sure 
job, a desperate desire for some 
measure of certainty. The job is 
a raft on a heavy sea and they 
see stormy weather approaching 
regardless of the economic Nos- 
tradamus’ in Washington. © ~ 

ee 

THE. OTHER big topic, as 
you might suspect, is peace and 
on this score I can report more 
cheer. They do not expect pos- 
sibly the bombs to fall, certain- 


-ly not in 1955 and probably nev- 


er. That’s what they hope and 
that’s what they expect. You can 


sum up their views with the 


tart comment of my friend the 
conductor:, “No war,” he. said. 
“It’s like two fellows with big 
revolvers who've got the draw 
on each other an 


enou to breathe in each 


they're “near 


others face.” When that hap-. 


pens, he said, and if you are 
not nuts, you sit down and talk 
se over. 

others were not so pithy 
in their comment but their con- 


Ce eee ener ae 


Peay WS VB, ~ . 


brothers in the last war" 
said, “How would you think I'd 
feel?” 

No, "1owhere did I encounter 
the jingo’s mad ‘hallelluia for 
death — no Knowland,; no Mc- 
Carthy, nobody talked like the 
Daily “News. Oft the contrary: 
they want thé men in Washing- 
ton to exercise the mother-wit 
they were born with for other- 
wise it’s curtains. Some had 


‘plenty of misgivings about the 


Soviet Union, the usual tragic 
misformation, but they want no 
part of war with the giant. 

* 

WHEN YOU DELVE~a bit 
further, you find, as the ex-Gl 
indicated, an irritated disincli- 
nation to spend our nation’s 


money to re-equip the Adenauer _ 


Nazis. Though they do not fav- 
or it, they fail to oppose it with 
the passion the matter merits, 
you feel. They are inclined to 
put it this way: “Let that money 
go to us. We need it more. Be- 
sides, its ours.” 

And one said, “God knows, I 
don’t want a war. But war pro- 
duction” he added hesitantly, 

“may help jobs.” A point-of-view 
that. requires considerable 
thought and, explanation from 
those who would forestall, and 


prevent, the cataclysm of Werld 


War IT. 
They had much more to say 
on many matters, but more of 


that some other time. What they: 


had to say, I suspect, would 
jibe with much that is heing 


mtbr acirvtie regimes mf 


+ 


one | 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Board. in June 1952 to testify be- 
fore the SACB. 


‘The government was trying to 
prove that the American Commu- 
nists are foreign agents because 
their views parallel those of So- 
viet leaders. So Vito Marcantonio 
put this question to John Gates: 


“To your knowledge, has the 
Communist Party ever knowingly 
deviated from the views and pol- 
icies of the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union?” 

“The central and chief aim,” 
Gates replied, “policy and _ sole 
purpose of the Communist Party 
of the United States is never to 
dévitae from the true ‘national in- 
terests of the American people. . 

“It is our position that the na- 
tional interests of all peoples on 
earth are identical. Therefor it 
should be no surprise. that when 
two or more organizations or poli- 
tical parties or governments base 
arate -. che Pong 
interests of their peop elr pol- 
icies. should be similar or even 
identical. 

“Now the Communist Party of 
the U.S. is a _ completely inde- 


last days of 1954. Space restricts 
the topics we to these 


two—jobs and peace—énough for 
this me column and, I 


fought for 


McCarran Rule to High Court 


pendent, fully autonomous organi- 
zation. We formulate all our own 
policies without dictation or con- 
trol by anyone outside our coun- 
try. We formulate them on the 
basis of a scientific app-oach which 
consists of the general principles 


of Marxism-Leninism.” 


Gates went on to show that 
Marxism-Leninism is not a_ pro- 
gram. The program of the Ameri- 
can Communists, Gates testified, 
comes from the application of sti- 
entific principles to the specific 


‘1conditions existing in the U.S. 


Scientists of different countries 
come to similar conclusions inde- 
pendently, Gates demonstrated. 
“And that is so because science 

universal,” Gates said. “The 
.|famous apple of Newton drops to 
the ground in the Soviet Union 
at the same rate of speed as it 
does in the United States.” 

The views and policies of the 
Communist Party of the United 
States are different from those of 
the Soviet Union in many respects, 


*Gates continued. This is so because 


the situation in both countries is 
so different. And if the American 
Communists have consistently 
ce and if the Soviet 
Union has followed a peace policy 
this is not because anybody had to 
dictate to the American Peaches 
nists. “Peace is in the interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the 


guess, it _— do for the New | 


: } ; | 


American — Say wae. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 2 


By Federated Press | 

Fditor’s Note: The following 
article was written for the World 
Health 


B. W. Jongkees of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. 

CERTAIN children. appear 
hardly affected is ht 
by. a tonsil operation whereas 
others undergo a most serious 
shock after the same treatment. 
In dealing with the causes of 
this shock I base my views upon 
my personal-experiences in per- 
forming a great number of ton- 
sillectomies on children whom [I 
have had under observation for 
various periods. 

if the psychical ‘preparation 
_ for the operation has been well 
cared for, an operation without 


any anaesthesia does not neces- © 


sarily cause any psychical dam- 
age. Unfortunately the prepara- 
tion of the child's mind is not 
exclusively in the hands of the 

the patient, of 


specialist treati 
the hospital staff or ot the fam- 
ily dector, but above all in the 
hands ef the parents. The ex- 
perienced warker- is very often 
ab'e to prophesy the future. be- 
havior of the patient at the ver 
moment the parents come with 
their child to him to obtain his 
opinion about treatment. 7 

. . . The age of the child, as 
also his intellect, are of great 
importance. If it appears to be 
possible te discuss quietly. with 
the patient the whole operation, 
tegether with ‘all its accidental 
eccurrénces and if he lets him- 
‘self be satisfied about its neces- 
_ sity, the chances are that no bad 
psvchical after-effects , will re- 
sult from the intervention and 
that the reaction may be stcer- 
ed inte the right channel. | 


But ‘alas, how’ many children - 


are educated ‘in such a way that 
it is- possible to reason with 
them?. Those who had a so-call- 
ed old-fashioned education have 
merely learned to listen and to 
obey, and many others have 
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solely learned how to have it all 


their own way; they are hardly 
restrained in the free realization 
of their own egotistical inclina- 
tions. You may talk to them but 
it is hardly possible to have a 
conversation with -either of the 
two types. 


ONLY THOSE children who 
are brought up as future mem- 
— of eee i are taught 

t responsibility means, who 
learn 16 wadaerstand that Paee 
possible to be. merely selfish 
without coming into conflict 


with others, who understand that — 


disagreeable things may be ab- 
solutely or at least 
desirable at times, who trust 
their’ surroundings—with these 
children only is it possible to 
have a conversation. 

And if these circumstances 
occur, for which good intellect 
and normal education are neces- 
my, nobody neéds to be afraid 
of any psychical injury, provided 
the child. has been told every- 
thing about what is going to 
re: that he will stay alone 
in the ital’ without his par- 
ents, that he will enter that im- 
white room, the eperat- 


~ ing. theatre, that some gauge 


will be put on his nose for 
administration.of the foul-smell- 
ing anaesthetic or that he will 
receive an injection for that. pur- 
pose. 

He has to know abort nurses 
and doctors in their white coats 


* 
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and above all—a thing which is 
very often forgotten—he has: to 
be told that his throat will hart 
after the ration as soon as 
the effect of the anaesthetic has 
ceased, that his throat is bound 
to ache and also that some blood 
may come from his nose or 
mouth. - 

Blood very often gives 
reactions into unforewarned chil- 
dren. From my own experience 
I know children who endured 

/everything—hospitalization, nar- 
cosis, operation — very quietly 
until they saw blood coming out 
of their mouth and reacted to 
this with the greatest dismay. 

- | + 

HOW CAN we make the cir- 
cumstances as favorable as pos- 
sible to prevent the occurrence 
of more than the inevitable mini- 


mum. of psychical shock? If it is. 


at all possible the child should 
be convinced of the good re- 
sults of the operation befere it 
is sent to the hospiial. | 
In the hospital, too, the child 
is entitled to be treated as a per- 
son who is up against i 
of importance and -who 
not be neglected as an accidental 


and insignificant case. His 

tions should be. seine ne 
much as possible and as truth-_ 
fully as corresponds with his 
mental capacity. He inust not 
be taken by surprise—for ex- 
ample, taken from his bed on a 
stretcher and brought to the 
surgeon who narcotizes him 


- without, any warning, or shows 


him all kinds of ugly instuments. 
. . - If anaesthesia is used, the 
eperation takes place without 
the conscious presence of the 
child but then, in my opinion, 
the most important moment ap- 
pear: the coming out of the an- 
aesthetic. At that moment every 
patient needs help and support 
and the person who is able to 
help and to get a certain amount 
of hold over him can be sure of 
his greatest gratitude in the fu- 
ture. 


ONE. of the nicest things 
about holiday dinners is the 
leftover food that sometimes 
tastes even better cold or 
warmed up next day, it seems. 
But turkey can be a problem in 
some families if it is served too 
continuously or without variety. 
Here are a few suggestions that 
may help you, and some recipes. 
~ First of all, remove the turkey 
from the bones a$ soon as pos- 
sible after it.is cold. Make the 
turkey soup right away. It will 
have better flayor and your stor- 
age, problem will be sirgpler. 
The meat will not dry out>if 
you wrap it well. and store it in 
the refrigerator or freezer. Sep- 
arate it into the nice big pieces 
that look attractive in sand- 
wiches and on a cold plate, and 
the little scraps that ‘are~more 
readily served in casseroles, pies 
and éalads. 

FURKEY SOUP | 

Turkey bones and skin; Water 
to cover bones; 1 onion, 
chopped; 1 tsp. parsley flakes; 
i bay leaf; 2/3 cup raw rice; 
1 raw carrot, sliced; 1 stalk cel- 
ery, chopped; salt and pepper; 


Remove meat clinging | to 
bones and set aside. Break bones 
to fit in. kettle, add skin. and 
water. Add carrot, onion, celery, 

..parsley, sage, bay leaf, salt and 
pepper to taste. Bring to boil 
simmer, covered, for about 

two hours. Remove bay Ieaf, 


skin and -bones, chill and skim 


off fat. Season, bring te boil 
and add turkey meat off bones, 
rices, peas and mushrooms. Sim- 
mer about half an hour. 
TURKEY TETRAZZINI 


3 cups diced turkey; % bb. 
mushrooms, sliced; 2 tbs. flour; 


Test-Tube Babies Are 
In the News Again 


By DONALD MICHIE 


_. TEST-TUBE babies are in 
- the news again. A Chicago 

judge ruled that if a woman has 
a child by artifical insemination 
from a donor other than her hus- 
band then the child is illegiti- 


mate, 


A harsh ruling.” There are 
thousands of married couples 
today who would otherwise be 
childless to whom artifical in- 
semination has brought the hap- 
piness of chidren. 

A donor other than the hus- 
band is required if the husband 
is infertile. For chances of nor- 
mal conception to be good, a 
high proportion of the sperms 
‘in the -man’s seminal fluid must 
be normal and active. If the 

portion is below a certain 


level the chances are very poor. 


*¥ 
THERE are popular fallacies 
that such infertility is connected 
with physical: weakness, lack of 
virility, bad habits in youth and 
so forth, and that it is something 
for a man to be ashamed of. 


There is no truth, whatsoever, in 


such ideas, | 

Although the causes of. infer- 
tility in either men or women 
are not yet fully undérstood, a 
great deal can be done these 
_ days ‘to remedy the trouble. 
Sometimes quite simple things, 


. like diet or nervous tension and © 
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worry, are found to be respon- 
sible. 

The method of artifical. in- 
semination—artificial transfer of 
male reproductive celis—has con- 
ferred enormous benefits, not 
only in medicine but alse in agri- 


; culture, as any livestock farmer 


will tell you, 
ADVANCES are now being 


made with a parallel procedure 


—®e artifical wansfer ef the 
female reproductive cells. 
Fertilized eggs have been 
taken from female mice, rabbits, 
sheep, cows and: other animals 
and put into “fester-mothers” of 


the same species. They develop. 


and grow ‘inside their foster- 


_ most important influence... :: 


Lubor Unity 3 


(Continued from Page 3) 

bor movement and they are find- 
ing that there are unions in the 
CIO and AFL willing to merge 
with them. That, too, is a by- 
product of the new climate that 1s 
developing. 

But the key point to be remem- 


mother and in due cours€ are 
born in the normal way. 

In theory this’ method might 
be applied in medicine in some 
types of infertility in women. 

‘A woman incapable of having 
babies of her own could then 
become pregnant with a_ fer- 
tilized egg donated by another 
woman. In practice there are all 
sorts of snags, and I doubt 
whether a medical application is 
feasible for a great many years 
to come. 3 

But a fascinating question is 
raised. To what extent will such 
a baby take after its “real” 
mother who donated the egg, 
and to what extent after its 
“foster” mother who gives. birth 
to it? : 

Curiously enough I find that 
most men when asked this ques- 
tion vote for the “real” mother, 
whereas a good proportion of 
women sav that the “foster” 
mothcr will have the greater in- 
fluence. ) | 

Modern science on the whole 
favors the masculine view of the 
matter. But some qualities have 
already been found in animals 
(for example, weight at birth 
and proneness to cancer) on 
which the “foster” mother has a: 


bered by those on the left is that 
nothing takes place automatically. 
qualitative content of unity 
will largely depend on what active 
progressive - thinking .people do 
about it in the trade unions. The 
negotiations may even end in dis- 
agreement a real movement 


from below is steamed up to make | 


a breakoff difficult. Unity could re- 
sult_in little more than a con- 
venient arrangement on top unless 
there is a grass roots demand for 
immediate delivery on what the 
workers expect out of unity. 


* 


ONE of the serious mistakes 
progressives could make today is 
to view the negotiations as just the 
old routine that will probably not 
be successful. The current talks are 
based on a new approach—not 


sues between unions before unity 
is closed, but unity in general first, 
will ali unions coming in, with the 
‘assurance that no union “big or 
small” is to be threatened or swal- 


cepts merger terms. It is conceived 
that unions in the same field can 
live t r as separate organiza- 
tions , 


by a peace machinery such as is 
now in operation ‘within the CIO 
and AFL and between them on the 
basis of the no-raiding pact. With 


that sey it be possible 
|to reach a quick agreement. The 


negotiations announced they be- 
lieve it,can be reached next year. 


| That can open in 1955, a new im- 


portant page in labor history. It is 
also a cha 


. ¥ "that can flow: 
bse pat 4 F 4 


) fluence ef ie 
m this unity. © 


2 cups turkey broth or con- 
somme; 2 tbs. sherry; % bb. 
cooked spaghetti; 3. tbs. butter 
or margarine; salt and pepper; 
1 cup heavy cream, heated and 


. grated Parmesan cheese. 


@Make sauce of the butter, 
flour and broth, season to taste 
with salt and pepper; remove 
from-heat and stir in cream and 
sherry. Saute mushrooms lightly 
in butter or margarine. Combine 
mushrooms and cooked spag- 
hetti and’ half the sauce and 
place in buttered baking dish. 
Arrange turkey over this and 
pour the remaining sauce over 
it. Sprinkle with grated Par- 
mesan cheese and bake in mod- 
erate oven, 375 degrees about 
20 minutes or until lightly 
browned and heated through. 
Serves eight. 


_ TURKEY LOAF 
2 cups leftover turkey; % cup 


finely chopped celery; 2 tbs. 


cream; 1 tsp. salt; 2 cups soft 
bread crumbs; 1/3 cup celery; 
3 egg youks and | tsp. minced 
onion. , 
Cut turkey in small pieces, 
add bread crumbs and chopped 
celery. Beat the egg yolks, add 
the wine and cream to them, 
add salt and onion. Combine 
mixtures and mix lightly. Pack 
into loaf pan. Bake in 
6s — — about 40 min- 
utes, e Wi iblet or 
mushroom ee er 


TURKEY SALAD 


2 cups leftover turkey; 4 cup 
green pepper, chopped; % cup 
salted almonds; mayonnaise to 
mix; 4% cup chopped celery; 
1s cup white seedless grapes, cut 
and chopped parsley for top- 
ping: . 

Combine ingredients, season 
if necessary with salt and pep- 
per, chill and serve on lettuce. 
This is delicious with hot bis- 
cuits and cooked peas, cranberry 
sauce and plenty of hot coffee 
for.a luncheon or supper. 


settlement of all jurisdictional is-— 


as coe 


lowed up unless it voluntarily ac- { 


some time in the same | 
federation, -with disputes handled 


8-16 wre. : 


DELIGHTFULLY GROWN UP 
Here’s a pretty dress for a 
young miss.of eight to 16. And 
it so grown up with col- 
lar and cuffs in contrast and a 
wide elasticised belt. For Pat- 
tern 8024, which comes in ‘sizes 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16, send 30c 
in coin, your name, address, 
size _ pattern number to 
Federated Press Pattern Service, 
1150 Avenue of the, Americas, 
New York 36, N, You 


Peace in Indéchina. Labo 
moves toward unity. Supreme 
are some of the big stories of 
1954. Below editors of The 
- Worker have listed in capsule 
form news stories which they 
consider the year's “biggest.” 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


On Nov. 2 the American people 
cast a vote of no-confidence in the 
Eisenhgwer-GOP Big Business 
Congress, giving Democrats a ma- 


jority of 29 in the House and two | 


in the Senate and forcing the GOP 
to yield the ips of seven 
_ states to the Democrats. High- 

light was defeats of most notorious 
McCarthyites—Rep.. Kit’ Clardy in 
Michigan, Rep. Fred Busbey in 
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I}linois, 5, Charles Kersten in Square D strikers from fighting through to victory in Detroit. | Strike 
ep. 


Wisconsin, Louis Graham in 

Pennsylvania. 

SENATE CONDEMNS 

McCARTHY | 

Sen: McCarthy tangled with the 

Army and with the Ejisenhow- 

er Administration. eras Sec- 

reatry Stevens counter with 
McCarthy was a 


army for its failure to give 
privileges to Pvt. ‘Schine, fri 
and protegee of McCarthy's Roy 
Cohn. After six weeks of televised 
| hearings McCarthy's own commit- 
tee whitewashed him. 

But Sen. Flanders (R-Vt) against 
opposition of Majority leader 
pressed for Senate censure and 
committee headed by Sen. Arthur 
Watkins (R-Utah) was named to 
investigate . once again. 
Vote came — the elections, = 
was two to one for condemning 
Wisconsin pro-fascist on two 
counts. 

BROWNELL-BUTLER LAW 

Attorney General Brownell 
pressed Congress to enact, under 
the guise of “fighting Commu- 
nism, a law to harass trade unions 
by putting them under the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. 
Sar Go Miia) Siahed on, an 

| inn) t On an! 
re a ag yond the Com- 
munist Party. passed 72 to 0 
in the Senate and with only two| 
dissenting votes in the House. CIO 
and liberal groups which failed to} 
fight its passage in August Jater| 
recognized its McCarthyite dan- 
gers, now urge its repeal. 
INDOCHINA PEACE 

The last shooting war in the 
world endéd last summer in Indo- 
china. This was the first time 
in 20 years there was_no Jar 
scale war going on in the Bie 
Erne pestcigation in the Gen- 
eva erence was a key factor 
in bringing the eight-year war to 
amend. Dulles and the U.S. dele- 
gation walked out on the Geneva 
parley. As Ho Chi Minh took 
over in Hanoi southern Vietnam 
faced a crisis becausé the people 
wanted to jom with ~the north 
rather than form military legions 


. 


under’ U.S. Genera 
O’Daniel. - 3 


ARMS FOR NAZJS 

Big drive of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was to put jackboots 
on German feet again and atom 
bombs in their arsenal. Opposi- 


1 “Iron” Mike 


‘tion in both France and | 
was so widespread that EDC di 
Its substitute faced such difficulties 
in the French parliament that re- 
gardless of the voting the policy 
based on a new Wehrmacht faced 
crisis from its birth. 


UN ATOMS FOR PEACE 
A wnanimous decision was 


: 


3 adopted in the United Nations, 


with the U.S. and USSR voting in 
favor of an international pool for 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
UN 4 decided to = a world 
scientific co viet repre- 
sentative Vishinsky helped bring 
about this result but died before 
the vote. He sought, in addition, 
disarmament and a ban on atomic 
weapons but showed Soviet will- 
ingness to make concessions by 
agreeing to a stage-by-stage dis- 
armament process. * 


ATTEEE, BEVAN VISIT 
PEKING 


This was a year of many visits 
to the capital of China. Former 
Labor prime minister Clement Att- 
lee and left-wing Labor Party lead- 
er Aneuran Bevan headed a Brit- 
ish Labor Party delegation to 
China. Churchill's Tories and Att- 


Jee’s laborites vied to win public 


favor by showing who was in a 
better position-to. get agreement 
with the Soviet Union and China. 


SOVIET ATOM PEACE PLANT 


| 


The Soviet Union announced ha 


the opening of the world’s first 
power plant operated by atomic 
energy. The plant has 5,000 kilo- 
watt capacity and is the first of 
a series of such plants being built 
in the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
announced it is also working on 
such plants. 


AFL-CIO NO-RAIDING PACT: 


A great milestone in the direc- 
tion of uniting the country’s 15 


FUND DRIVE REPORT 


HERE IS THE WAY we sto 


od in the $60,000 fund campaign 


as of Jast Tuesday evening. Some errors in compiling figures in a 


few states. last week are corrected here so~th 


show less this week than last: 


STATE 
Alabama, Mississippi 
Tennessee 
California, Alizena, Nevada 
Connecticut — 


Colorade, New Mexice, Wyoming 


Florida 


Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
Lesisiana | 


Maryland-D.c. 
Michigy2 — 


Minnesota, N. VUaketa, S. Dakeia 


Misseuri-Kansas City, K. 
Mentana, Idahe 


New 
Jersey 


~ 


New 1 
Nerth Carolina-Seuth 


Carelina 
Ohic, Kentucky, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Oklahoma, . 


Arkansa 


at a couple of areas” 


RAISED 
18 


QUOTA 


$22 sz 
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area, with homes sti!l showing 


‘in this vast industry. 


|groes, accor 


million trade unionists was marked 
in the fall with the signing of the 
- # AFL 
resident George Meany and CIO 
Secsidaal Walter Reuther. It pro- 
vided a strong impetus to merger 
talks which are uled ta open 
this Wednesday in Washington. 
SQUARE D STRIKE: 

An iring demonstration of 
labor unity that augured well for 
the future was displayed in ~De- 
troit’s long Square D strike which 
lasted from June 15 to Sept. 29. 
The strike was led by the inde- 
pendent Uniied Electrical Workers. 
The employers, with an assist from 
M yite Congressional witch- 
hunters, soyght to employ new 
method for strikebreaking. When’ 
the UAW-CIO and other unions 
put aside past differences with UE 
to rally against this new anti-union 
threat, the employer conspiracy 
was defeated 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION 

On May 17, the U.S. Supreme 
Ceurt ruled. that segregation in 
public schools was unconstitutional, 
and announced it would hold hear- 
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nor cops nor imported. scabs stopped these wa one of highlights of years in which united labor action 


7 


a new union-busting threat. 


ings at a latter date on how and! 


when segregation in the schools 
should be ended. ‘The decision 
directly hit 17 states where jim- 
crow schools were required by law; 
started movements for school. in- 
tegration throughout the entire na- 
tion; and divided the Southem 
states, with most favoring “gradual 
compli . . Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana states passed laws 


land regulations aimed at defiance 


of the ruling. | 
THREE NEGROES IN 
CONGRESS 


For the first time since recon- 
struction, three Negro representa- 


tives were elected to the U.S, Con-| 


gress on Noy. 2. In addition to 
Powell of New York and Dawson 


Diggs Jr., 2 Democrat was elected 
from a workingclass area of De- 
troit—with the backing of organized 
labor, Negro voters, and white pro- 
gressives. 


THE WADE CASE 


Housing for Negroes became a 
center of national attention in two 
widely publicized instances of vio- 
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defeated 


lence against families moving out- 
side jimerowd neighborhoods. In 
Louisville, Carl Braden who sold 
a home to a Negro in a white 
community was convicted of “sedi- 
tion” and sentenced te ten years 
in jail—after the Negro home was 
bombed by hostile whites. Trum- 
bull Park in Chicago, a public 
housing project, became the scene 
of months long violence, against 
Negro families, guarded by hun- 
dreds of police at. an estimated 
post of a million and a half dol- 
ars. 


McCARTHYISM IN ACTION 
McCarthyism ‘continued in oper- 

ation throughout 1954, with Brow- 

nell pressing for applieation of the 


lof Hilinois, a newcomer Charles |MeCarran Act to the Communist 


‘Party, various progressive organi- 
| zations, and for the arrest and eon- 
‘viction of Communist leaders un- 
der the Smith Act. New gimmick © 
|was prosecution under the “mem- 

‘bership. provision” of .the act, 
| threatening double jeopardy for 
\Commu “ist leaders soon slated for 
release-:.nder the 1949 frameups. 


Why Racists Framed Braden 


(Continecd frem Page 6) | 


Railroad, largest in the South. The| 
Negro Railroad Unions and Auxili- 
aries; and important church and 
fraternal organizations, locally and 
nationally, are supporting the cam- 
paign for fair employment policies 

Progress in relations between 
Negroes and whites; signs of eco- 
nomic advancement of Negro 
orkers, plus the Supreme Court 
decision was much too alarming 
for the racists. Therefore, when 
Carl Braden bought the home for 
his Negro friend, the racists were; 
aroused. 

Millard Dée Grubbs, a former 
Ku Klux Klan leader, and a found- 
er of a new hate group, the Amer- 
ican White Brotherhood, wrote 
in the Shively Newsweek, a local 
weekly paper: 


“THE PREMEDITATED and 
corrupt fraud by a copyreader for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal to 
obtain title to a piece of real estate 
in an exclusive white community 
was pursuant to a Communist con- 
spiracy that has for its objective! 
the establishment of a black beach-! 
head jn every white subdivision.” 
_ Despite progress made in some 
areas in Louisville, however, hous- 
ing for Negroes is still confined 
largely to ghettoés. About 17 per- 
cent of the city’s 400,000 pepula- 
tion are Negroes. Nearly all Ne 

tin to US News and 
World Report, live in a congested 


of damage from floods in 
1937. As in most cities, some Ne- 
gro families have moved out of 
the crowded Negro neighborhoods 


a 
, 


ing attomey who charged Cazsl| 


Braden with “advocating sedition.” 

Criminal Court Judge L. R. 
Curtis, before whom the case was 
tried, made it clear, however, that 
he was referring to the sale of the 


‘house when he defmed “sedition” 


to the jury. 

“The word sedition, as used in 
these instructions,” said the judge, 
“means any person who advocates 
or suggests by word, act, or writ- 
ing any public disorder or resist- 
ance to, or the change or modifi- 


cation of the government, Consti- 


tution, or laws of the United States 
or of this State by force of violence 
or by unlawful means.” 


te: 


THE LAWS of Kentucky pro-| 


vide for the segregation of Ne- 
groes in important areas of life, 
including schools, and _ railroads 
and—by tradition— housing. 

The Carl Braden trial and con- 
viction—providing ten years im- 
prisonment, and a $5,000 fine=for 
the crime of selling a house to a 
Negro, was carefully calculated by 
Dixiecrat leader, A. Scott Hamil- 
ton, the prosecuting attorney, to 
divide and silence any movement 
of a progressive, interracial nature 
against segregated institutions in 
Louisville. | 

If this conviction for “conspir- 


acy” and “sedition” is allowed to. 
| 


stand, it will be a ‘dangerous pre- 
cedent to wield against the civil 


NAACP 


(Continued from Page 12) 


can be expected to continue their 
opposition to the filibuster. Among 
ithe new Senators, Richard Neu- 
‘berger (D-Ore), Clifford Case (R- 
NJ) and the former vice president, 
Alben Barkley (D-Ky) are expect- 
: - to support a move to curb de- 
Date. 


Spokesman for the Leadership 
|Conference suggests that among 
ithe 70 who voted to table the- mo- 
tion two years ago, some undoubt- 
edly must have changed their 
minds. For the experience of these 
two years has shown that there can 
be little hope for civil rights legis- 
lation until the rules change has 
been made. 


There is therefore a fighting 
chance that the move which fail- 
ed two years ago will succeed next 
Wednesday. But that will require 
not only demand for action by the 
\Leauership Conference speaking 
for its 52 organizations but also 
‘by the various components of those 
‘organizations, including trade un- 
ion locals, community organiza- 
tions, etc. Between now and 
‘Wednesday wires should flood the 
— of the Senators. 


, On Jan. 7, 1953, a few minutes 
after the Senate’s unfavorable vote, 
the NAACP’s, Walter White stood 
in the corridor ‘just off the Senate 
chamber and told newsmen, “The 
effort to establish majority rule in 
the Senate will continue until the 
fight is won.” 


| 


and economic struggles of Negroes 
throughout the South. . 


| That effort, to the maxirmimm de- 


1.0m, mene tne es Lahn rel 


In Memory 


of 


into the fringes of white areas. 
— * 


THE ONLY real issue in the 
trial—_whether or not a Negro m 
Louisville had the right to pur- 
chase and live: im a home in a 


_|*tilywhite®.., community—was . com- 


_'pletely smothered by the prosecut- 


SAMUEL J. HALL 


Died Jan, 3, 1954 
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East Is East, West 


Is West 
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WELL NOW, judge for 
yourself whether trade with 
the east is a pro-American pol- 
icy. : 

Last spring the Soviet 
Union offered to buy sevaral 
thousands tons of butter we had 
stored up in government ware- 


houses. To be more exact it wasn’t 
the Seviet Union but a Minnesota 


M 
a ae 


merchant who asked our govern- | 


ment if he could buy U.S. surplus 
butter for sale to the Soviet Union. 
A report in{ the New Yerk 
Times (Dec. 6), on the meeting 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, recalls that last spring's 
“purchases for Rusia would have 
been made between 55 and 60 
cents a pound.” 
- You will, dear reader, recalf*the 


outcry in Hearst papers and from - 


McCarthyite congressmen, 
spring, at this suggestion. And the 


last’ 


Eisenhower Administration turned , 


down the proposal—in horror. 


OK, ‘we've got those facts in 
mind. Now comes, Secy.. of Agri- 
calture Ezra T. Benson, (the “T”_ 
is for Taft), and tells the Farm 
Bureau conclave: 


“I think we ought to be willing 
to trade with Iron Curtain: coun- 
tries, whether in butter or any- 
thing else, so long as the trade is 
in our favor.” 

So a member of Eisenhower's 
cabinet supports a proposal which 
this newspaper, The Worker, 
espoused last spring. | 

But let’s see who better serves 
America. What was the price the 
Russians would have given for our 
surplus .butter last spring? Be- 
tween 55 and 60 cent$ a pound. 
But according to Benson at the 
Dec. 15 meeting of-the Farm Bu- 
reu Federation, now the same but- 
ter would have to go for 37 to 41 
_ cents a pound! 
‘ 


* 


LOOK WHAT'S happened be- 
tween last spring and this winter. 
If only on paper the American tax- 
payer has lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars because the Ad- 
ministration refused to sell the but- 
ter Russia was feady to buy. In 
reality the loss to the American tax- 
payer has been in the millions and 
it hasn't been on paper, because 
we aren t even selling the butter to 
Russia now. 

And here's one part of the story 
which has never been told to the 
readers of the big business press. 
It wasn't Russia which was pushing 
for the purchase of that butter last 
spring and it isn’t- Russia that’s 
begging today. It was an American 
businessman who wanted to ‘do 
himself a favor by buying and 
selling the butter, .and do the 

American government and people 
- a favor by getting us a market for 
stuff which would otherwise rot 
in the warehouses. 


And it is Benson, not. Russia 
which is anxiously pushing for this 
purchase today. Russia was able 
to buy the same grade butter from 
Denmark -last spring at prices 
sligtitly below what she was ready 
to pay the Minnesota businessman. 
And today Russia has increased 
both her own butter production 
and her purchases of butter all 
over the world to such an extent 
that it would be difficult for old 
Ezra to get in on the deal which} 
~~ he turned down with such horror 
last spring. 

. * | 

WHICH BRINGS us to the new 
course that has been proposed for 
waging, the cold war. A new 
Council of Economic Policy has 
been set up in Washington. And 
Joseph Fon Detroit banker and 
auto ‘magnate has been put in! 
charge. | 

~The reason for this, an editorial’ 
in the New York Times (Dec. 9) 
tells us, is that: : 


And the Washington Bureau 


*. 


| James Reston said (Nov. 24): 


N 


This cartoon appeared in “The Worker last spring. It asked | 


graphically: why must the farmer 


when the Soviet Union is ready to give a hand by purchasinb some 


of our surplus stocks. 
chief of the New York Times,! 


“There is a growing recognition 
in the Government that the ‘cold 
war is settling down to a long 
period of competitive coexistence 
between the democratic and Com- 
munist powers.” 

Now if this means, as it seems to 
mean some recognition ;that mili- 
tary pressure and waging hot wars 
are singularly ineffective in the 
competition between the socialist 
and capitalist worlds, well and 
good. But it also means that 
the same crackbrained philosophy, 
which turned down butter sales at 
60 cents and then accepts them at 
37 cents, is the way were going 
to wage an “economic cold war.” 
Then the.State Department will be 
as unsuccessful on the economic 
field as it has been in the field of 
strong-arm military diplomacy all 
over the world. 

In other words, what Washing- 
ton can’t seem to accept is the idea 
that peaceful coexistence means} 
friendship, cooperation and mu- 
tually beneficial east-west . trade.| 
There seems to be a new concern 
about the fact that all the other 
western nations, our allies, refuse 
to cut off their noses to spite their 
faces and have been increasing 
trade with Russia and -China by} 
leaps and bounds. ~ 

Thus a dispatch to the N. Y. 
Times (Nov. 28) reported: 

“The Cabinet, at an early meet- 
ing will re - examine the whole 
question of East-West trade in the 
hope of curling capital goods sales 
by Western — to Russia.” 


ACCORDING to this account 
the Administration was alarmed 
because “Russia purchased $600,- 
600,000 worth of goods from west- 
ern Europe this year.” And _ in- 
cluded in those purchases were 
not only butter, oranges, fish and 
all sorts of consumer goods, but 
also productive machinery and 
equipment. | 

Naturally, trad® is a two-way 
street and both sides have to bene- 


f it opens ; - will be a big} 
‘hit ts Comeaalat : 
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be burdened by a butter surplus 


and indications are. pointing it may 
open. ... 

Well, it will open only if we 
stop crying havoc every time some- 
one sells a machine tool to Russia. 
It will open up if we start selling 
machine tools ourselves to the 
Russians, the Chinese, the Poles 
and other socialist lands. We can 
sell our butter and lots more, in- 
cluding cars to the east. — - 

The lesson of the butter -which 
is still rotting (at high storage 
prices charged to the. American 
taxpayers) is that we should not 
set up economic agencies to wage 
economic warfare but to_ bring 
about friendly trade in America’s 


Homage to the Good Gray Poet’ 


(Continued from Page9) 


hibit its 
contrary. 

As a preface to this intended 
translation Whitman wrote a 
remarkable message which , be- 
gins; “You Russians and we 
Americans! Our countries so dis- 
tant, so unlike at first glance— 


such a difference jn social and. | 


political conditions, and our re- 
‘spective methods of moral and 

ractical development the last 
lcd’ years:—and yet in cer- 
‘tain features, and- vastest ones, 
so resembling each other.” Whit- 
man spoke of the fact that “both 
peoples have their ‘independent 
and leading positions” to hold 
and keep. He wrote how happy 
he would be “to get the hearing 
and emotional contact of the 
great Russian peoples.” 

va 


AND INDEED Whitman was 
keenly aware that the reputation 
of his work abroad preceded its 
recognition at home. Toward the 
end of his life he told his young 
friend Horace Traubel: “I have 
made no gains this side to equal 
my victories across the sea.” 
This reminds us of what George 
Bernard Shaw once said: “Whit- 
man is a classic. . . . Curious that 
America should be the only 
country in which this is not as 
obvious as the sun in the 
heavens!” : 
The fact is that Whitman 
found no publisher who could 
smell a profit in the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass. He had to 
get it out himself, setting up 
much of the type with his own 
hands in the printshop of some 
friends in Brooklyn. The pri- 
vately printed book that ap- 
peared in 18535 had 94 pages 
that included a preface, twelve 
poems, and a portrait of the au- 
thor with open flannel. shirt, 
slouch hat, closely clipped beard. 
And this unceremonious Walt 
- Whitman, who had previously 
worked as newspaperman, car- 
periter, compositor and _ school- 
teacher, had no easy time with 
his little book of verse. Precious 
few of the 1,000 copies were 
sold. The bookstores claimed it 
was too “irreligious” for them to 
handle. The N. Y. Times asked 
indignantly: “Who is this arro- 
gant young man who proclaims 

imself the poet of the time, and 


own self-interest. —J.C, | 


who roots like a pig among a 


spread much, rather the - 


rotten 


rbage of _licentious 
thoughts?” 


BUT the greatest of Whit- 
man’s literary contemporaries, 
men like Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and. Henry David Thoreau, — 


hailed the book as a masterpiece. 
In England it was applauded by 
Tennyson while the British So- 
cialists hailed Whitman as a fore- 
runner. In Germany it was trans- 
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GELLERT’S “WHITMAN” 


lated by Ferdinand Freiligrath, 
who had wriiten revolutionary 
poetry in the days of ’48 and had 
worked closely with Marx and 
' Engels. Ivan Turgenev planned © 
to translate Leaves of Grass by 
“an amazing poet.” Far and wide, 
the name of Whitman becanie a 
symbol of liberation and frater- 
nity. 
_ It is historically fitting that 
this greatest poet of the Ameri- 
can people should today be cele- 
brated by peace-loving men and 
women the world over. Whitman 
speaks for the finest. traditions 
and aspirations of America. His 
is the voice of freedom and in- 
dependence. His spirit is entirely 
opposed to warmongers and 
thought-controllers, to those who 
seek to trample on the rights of 
other peoples, to the obscurant- 
ists who set up barriers between 
the cultural expressions of the 
various nations. Every American 
who. understands the true spirit 
and meaning of -Whitman, the 
vitality of his message for our 
own day, welcomes the initiative 
of the World Peace Council 
in recommending a worldwide 
honoring of this hundredth anni- 
versary of the first edition of 
Leaves of Crass. — 


—— 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


a fire broke out in the print shop., 

Luckily George was in the tele- 
graph office sonal his story while 
the goons were looking for him. 
The ee of the print shop 
did not stop him and his co-work- 
ers from getting thejr paper out. 
They found an old pressman who 
had accumulated the makings of 
a print shop in the basement of his 
house as a sort of hobby, and the 
paper appeared regularly. 

In 1935, Morris began a _ two- 
year assignment in Detroit as this 
papers correspondent, And again 
he was on top of the story as labor 
history was Cetin made. In 1936 
the first sitdowns took place and 
George sent the story of the first 
one, at Fisher Body plant No. 1 in 
Flint—and he sent it from inside 
the plant, describing the high de- 
gree of organization and the he- 
foism of the workers in these days 
when Detroit was an open shop 
sea. Again it was_not merely labor 
reporting; Morris. predicted in ‘his 
dispatches that this would be the 
new form of labor struggle through 
which the autoworkers would win 


out, 
* 


AND SO it has been through the 
20 years that George Morris has 
been on the Daily Worker and 
The Worker, first as a labor re- 
porter and then-as labor editor. Al- 
ways he “covered” his stories in 
the same way—whether it was the 
great battles of the anthracite 
miners, the New York wate t 


es, the militant fights of the 
TE ee ee Te did ak sake ee 


scribe the battle; he participated in 


’ 


discussiom of the next steps. 
An example is the story on top 


‘of page three in this issue, in 


which Morris does not merely re- 
view the past steps to labor unity 
but gives his views.on the way to 
achieve this objective for which the 
left has fought through its entire 
history. ~ 

There are few, if any, journalists 
from daily newspapers for whom 
trade unionists would organize a 
testimonial today. But that is what 


Why Unionists Will Honor Our Labor Editor 


acommittee of trade unionists has 
undertaken in honor of George 
Morirs’ 20 years with the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. It will 
be held Jan. 14 at Beethoven Hall, 
210 East Fifth St., New York City. ° 

It will be a personal tribute; but 
it will be more than that. It will 
be a demonsiration of support for 
the Daily Worker and The Worker, 
with whose, name George Morris 
has become almost synonymous in 
the labor movement. 
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Boxing: Ralph Dupas vs. ‘Cisco; Conversation — Clifton Fadiman|- Hunters of the Deep, Translux made no pledge for increasing it—|-: S96. Sor ere ccpatinetion.. Write, ty 

_Andrade (7) 9 WRCA 8 60th" ‘a vital necessity. ae “mie 

Pro Basketball: Knicks-Milwau-| Verdi’s La Traviata-Met Opera| Ugetsu' ora At the Wa-| An important concession, how- (Painting) 
verly Jan. 6 to 8 ever, was the promise to give state 


kee (11) 9 - |WABC 8:30. Lucia Albanese Reg eo aT se 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 | Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 | Times a By (Italian), Thalia! financial support to child case cen-: PRIVATE WORK — © Pa ay ae 


George Gobel.(4) 10 - Pro Basketball: Knicks-Milwau-| Little Kidnappers & Robinson/ters, which Dewey eliminated. tan area, JE 8-4113. 
: Crusoe, Riviera Also pledged was an ehd to the JoB well done: painting: contractor; Jack 


Movie: Victory At Sea (7) 10:30\kee WMGM 9 
Movie: Solution b oe (11); Chicago Theatre of Air “WOR “superior merit” provisions of the | ee eee. FT ee eee 
y icago | se DRAMA , MOVING AND STORA 
11:10. British melodrama 19 : i -_ Hteacher-pay law, which griped: GE 
| : WCBS In Splendid Error, Greenwich most teachers choS es it prevents , SPIKE'S moving and ‘pickup service, city, 


Louisville Orchestra = eache 
one 10-30. Mews. Reopens Jan. 4 . them fase hitting ‘maximum pay ns tages: Short notice, plan ahead. 


SUNDAY, JAN. 2 3 Sandhog—Earl Robinson-Waldd | <cales. <5 
RADIO re 4 sae VING, Storage, Long Distance, acierk: 
Salt musical drama, Phoenix Public Power, Utilities an d enced furniture aan aoe Call Ed 


Charity, Bailey Show (4) 9:30 Ruth and Paul D Bin 
“lad omer gece we ames adr priate Twelfth Night-Shakespeare, Jan Consumer Rights plheieeiienaibanmaiabiammauiilac 


Noon World Affairs Report WCBSity audit The Harriman pled cluded 
: pledge m MOVING .© STORAGE 
Spanish Kiddie Show (13) 12:30 12:30 Noon + Way of the World by Congreve;| public distribution of power pro-, 
as Hopkins Séience Review ‘ pice 5 - cee mag of Cherry Lane duced by the St. Lawrence-Niagara’ FRANK GIARAMITA 
aust, W pera : hur Mille consumers|| ear 3rd Ave. 
Face the Nation—Cross country} Symphonette — Mishel Piastro Baty er ep Ng Tan, Dediepe carrer eer’ ae eae 3b ith st. GR 7-2457 
discussion (2) 2:30 WCBS 2. 718 reveal the extent to which they are|] EFFICIENT ° ~- RELIABLE 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30} N.Y. Philharmonic. Erica-Mo- Importance of Being Earnest—|being robbed by the utilities. : : , 
Now and ‘Then—Dr. Frank Bax- lap violinist WCBS 2:30 Oscar Wilde, Provincetown, Fri.-| It included remaking the Public}; - La 
ter on literature (2)-3 | Years of Crisis—Edward Murrow Sat.-Sun. only Service Commission so it would/} Bi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Adventure—Museum of Natural; WCBS 4 -. Wison's my Doll House, Club 
serve the consumers and not the| a 

History (2) 3:30 _ Canadian Symphony WOR 4 _ |-rheatre, 52 E. 78. Sat. and Sun. utility monopolies, and a re-exam-|| Vector Laboratories 

Years Crisis—Edward Murrow} Inheritance—history series WRCA|7},, Dybbuk; 4th St. Theatre, 83/ination of all rate structures and/f 217 Third Avenue © CR 3-7686 


(2) 4- 3 E. 4th; 2nd Ave. setting up a consumer department} New York 3, N.¥. | 
ce 


pm Ravadde (4) 4 Be bso eh: qetenk Hall of Fame WCBS An Ideal Tusband—Oscar Wilde,|in the Governor's office. Harriman. eS mee et 
ovie: One appr eee ‘ ep . ,|Royal Playhouse, 63 E. 4. Tuesday/has already appointed a consumer 
: Missing (5) 4530. Very good + Berliozs L’Enfance- Du Christ through Sunday ts. ind-Ave | director. - 
| eee ae of F 5 WRCA 6:30. Oratorio What - roman Knows—| Also pledged was an effort to’ | 
allmark ame (4) “ America’s Town ity Saye: Barrie, N. y. City. Center Theatre!.ut down the spread in food’ prices’ TAP » nsurance Bicker 
Meet the Press (4) 6 iy 'Congress WABC 8 Kismet, Ziegf , _ between what the consumer pays 
: “START 1955 RIGHT ! — - th. ecei 
Join ether tee , iand the farmer receives. 
GALA NEW YEARS EVE PARTY 
Entertainment by AI Moss and others 
a ectivities for the whole week-end 


New Year’s Eve Party: $2,590, 


: 


. ne Se are, * 
edit ve “teins "TWO IMPORTANT questions 
ast - the Democrats said nothing on, or 
Beloved Comrade discussed only in vague generalities. , 
Died Jan. 3, 1950 - : One is finances. Harriman faces 4 1799 BROADWAY, COR. 1tith ST. 
| Rite, Johnny, Denis f'a Fie ctninlipeesipwines oot Tel: GR 50027. “8s: LY... 
to gicderl truss diy = s/t Joup automatically«-anywhere: : | 
IC Tee teary &- rae AES HS), SAD, 8. gah Few. Ee: ik bhide i ey Qe | deren). onereentade gy 
: beta eg ober Digal odie diide ‘and iaiimahioidiie ‘ad? ‘sditisn neat wognina 4) ferly Moot 


Sete e eee a 


sila tala talaatatad| 


phbbt 


ae bitte tet 
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By MAX GORDON 


his appo 


ONE OF GOV. DEWEYS farewell salutes to she good: 
intment early this week of a remarkable Ri sicher dele gation to “represent” New|ze 


Moves 


citizens of New York was. 


York at the White House Conference on Edacetion next fz‘. It is a delegation without a 


Negro member, as the 
New York Teachers Union noted, 
the problem of integration of Ne- 
gro and white wae is the number 
one educational issue’ ‘of the day. : 

It is likewise a delegation with- 
out a single Jabor Shar pr yet os 
labor was the backbone of 
struggle for public education in 
America, and is still its stalwart _ 
champion. “ 

It is, further, a delegation with 
out a single teacher alth 
liberajly larded with private le 
educators, specially those from 
Catholi¢ _ schools ny colleges. 


- THE LAYMEN on the delega- 
tion; to use-the language of a New 
York Times editorial, “range wide- 
ly from the farmer to the banker 
to the industrialist.” Only the 
“farmers” involved are two of the 
leading braintrusters of finance 
capital in agriculture nationally— 
Dean William I. Meyers of the 
Cornell School of Agriculture, and 
Edward S, Foster, executive sec- 
retary of the state Farm ‘Bureau. 
Some farmers! 


_. The Teachers Union, statement 
breaks down the delegation as fol- 
lows: “a banker, a businessman, an 
industrialist; a publisher and two 
lawyers; the outgoing State Con- 
troller and his~successor; two- rep- 
resentatives of agricultural inter: 
ests; pereiaenns i four universities 


man; and Tracy~Voorhees, vice- 
chairman of the Long Island Tran- 


- sit Authority, as Diecast i: 


DEWEY 


(two of them parochial); heads of 
two private academies (one of 
them also denominational).” 

Only thrée members are in any 
way at all associated with public 
education, none as educators. One 
is president of the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. A sec- 
ond is president of the State School 
Boards Association. The third is 
heard of the State Board of Re- 
gents. 

Heading the delegation is Ken- 
neth C. Royall, former secretary 
os War and of the Konia LE as char 


ieee is 


OF 


RUMANIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


DECEMBER 15. 


TO 
- JANUARY 15, 


ART OF TODAY 


BESS) New York for political 
irendered? Or is it a tip-off on the 
si kind of conference the White 
#| House wants? 


1955 


GALLERY 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 WEST 57th STREET, 
Daily except Sunday 12.to 5 pm - 


N.Y.C. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


announces a 


MASS RALLY 
to FREE. 


Benjamin J. Davis ® 


Main Speaker: Py UL ROBESON 


~ Wednesday, January 26, 
eh aevme: Hall, 405 West 41 St. 


William L. Patterson 


1955 — 7: 30 P.M. 


THE WEINSTOCK TRADE UNION 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


cordially invites you to a 


REAL HUNGARIAN DINNER 


Saturday Eve 
Jan. 8, 1955 
8 P.M. 


Hungarian House 
2141 Southern Blvd. 
Bronx 


r | SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 : 
Send reservations to: Frank 7 401 E, 89 St., N.Y. 28, N. Y, 


=| Coming 

| GARMENT FREEDOM OF; THE PRESS| 
m | invites you to hear Albert E. Blumberg, 

| author of a series of articles in the Daily 
segssesseseseassoees. | Worker on the recent elections, speak on 


IN ADDITION to such mem- 
bers as Rev. Juvenal Lalor, presi- 
dient of St. Bonaventure Univer- 


on to om whee Hae Con. 
nce ‘one that will aid the citi- 
ns of the state, Governor _ 
= ciel will have to. find. ways to 
disband - the ‘monstrosity, 
and appoint a new ae ee 


sity, and Mother Eleanor Mary® 


O’Byrne, who is president ‘of the 
Manhattanville College -of © the 
Sacred Heart, the delegation in- 
cludes. such prominent Catholic 
laymen as Frank D. Schroth, pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Dail 
and a front for the rabidly Mc-J 
Carthy anti-public education sheet, 
.The Table of Brooklyn; and Ray- 
mond McGovern, the 
State Controller. 

This, coupled with the complete 
absence of public. educators, is 
significant in view of the fact that. 
federal aid to education has been 
stymied by the demands of the 
Catholic hierarchy that parochial 
education be likewise aided. Lead- 
ing hierarchy circles are known to 
be determined to block federal 
aid to the public schools because 
they view improvement of the pub- 
lic schools as a threat to the paro- 
chial schools. 

Why did Gov. Dewey under- 
tion a ‘week hefore his successor 
took office, though the conference 
will not take place until the fall? 
Is it a pay-off to reactionary hierar- 
chy circles and monied interests in 
services 


It is a cinch that the delegation 


lis one designed to scuttle federal 
&\aid to education rather than pro- 
#/ mote it. Such Dewey mouthpieces 
f|as the New York Times give ridic- 
*iulous explanations for the Dewey 
#4 | action. 


According to the Times, the del- 


All this analyz- 


if New York is 


Obviously, 


Bihave a truly representative dolor 


hal il 


“Labor and the Coming Session of Con- 
gress and the State Legislature.’ Wed., 
Jan. 12, 1955, 6:30 p.m. at Yugoslav-Amer- 
ican Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Pay at door, 49c. 


“AN APTERNOON FOR YOUNG FOLKS”’ 
Sat., Jan. 8, 1 to 3 p.m., at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St. Variety program: children 
6 to 11 yrs. old. Ausp; Kinderland Parents 
Association. 


HOOT'’N, DANCE, Young folks 12 to 15 
yrs. old. Sat., Jan. 8, 3:45 p.m. at Yugo- 
slav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Ausp: Kinderland 
Parents Association. 


ee 
-_ 


—_- a 


“Happy New Year 
To All Our Friends” 


WORKERS | 
BOOKSHOP 


50 EAST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Seer: NEW YEAR 
mw AR 
ALL OUR ADVERTISERS 


Eagle 


retiring 


take appointment of this delega-. 


-|Daroff firm isa 


Frank jomsbiae Ae 5 secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Clothing . Workers, charged H. 
Daroff & Sons is “anti-social and 
immoral” because of that. firm’s 


recent decision to send much. of its 
work to non-union shops in Puerto 


Rosdiytunn: citing the contract 


lof the Philadelphia Clothing Man- 


ufacturers Association of which the 

part pointed to 
a clause that binds the signers to . 
have their work done only in 
shops under ACW contracts. He 
warned. that the ACW will “stop 
the firm’s production” if the viola- 
tion does not cease. 


The Daroff company, follow- 
ing its recent acquisition of Botany 
Woolens, decided to shift its man- 
ufacture of slacks, neckties, muf- 


Fea \fers and sportwear to Puerto. Rico 


Ss ieviction 


#\egation had to be appointed early #3 
| because it has a lot of studying and 
#|analyzing to do. 
fiing no doubt, was being inten- 
&\|sively done. between last. Monday ® 

S\and Saturday! 


100-YEAR-OLD schools such 
as P.S. 19 in Manhattan (above) 
are continued in operation while 
GOP finds*new gimmicks for 
cutting down aid to education. 


th} + i34; ‘es 


\ 


4 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE 
plant in China is being com- 
pleted at Changchun. It will 
turn out passenger cars and 
trucks on an assembly line. ba- 
sis. The plant was built with 
technical assistance and machines 
supplied in part by the Soviet 
Union. 


ier 


|'Leyalty’ Oath 
|Eviction Fought 


In San Francisco 


SAN -FRANCISCO, Cal. — An 
order against - Mollie 
Thorner, resident of a North Beach 
federal low-cost housing project 
here, is being fought by the North- 


‘ern California branch of the Amer- 
tican. Civil Liberties Union. 


Mrs. Thorner was ordered ~ 
evicted because she refused to sign 
a loyalty oath. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, in suing for her 
eviction, said it did not have to 


\give any stated reason for doing 


SO. 
ACLU attorney Lawrence Speis- 


jer said the action of the FHA was 


due entirely to. Mrs. Thorner’s. re- 
fusal. to sign. He argued further 
that the amendment to the fed- 
eral housing act sponsored by Rep. 

Ralph W. Gwinn: (R-NY), which 
requires oaths, is unconstitutional. 


Test case involving. the consti- 
tutionality of the Gwinn amend- 
ment are already under way in 
Los Angeles and in. the east, Speis- 
er said. Municipal judge C. Har- 


‘old Caulfield agreed to. study the 


Case, 


APPROVE AIR PACTS 

LOS ANGELES (FP).—Workers 
at two major aircraft companies in 
this area, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and North American Aviation, Inc., 


have approved new contracts. 


MORE VITAL.. 


MORE VARIED... 


, Than ever ... 


JEFFERSON ‘SCHOOL’S 


| Winter Program. of 


70 Courses 


20 New 


Marxist” 


Subjects 
Institute 


Youth Night 


Entrance Requirement: A desire to learn, and thé ability to read. 


Nothing more. 


TERM BEGINS | 


“= 


ky 


JANUARY 17 


REGISTRATION NOW ON- 


Jefferson School 


575 Avenue of Americas (6th Ave. at 16th’ St. ) 
New York 11, N.Y. © WA 9-1600 


of Social Science 4 
7} 


, 


a 
em 


—See Page 3 


TOP ATHLETES | 
OF 1954 


—See Page 7 
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| No Crystal Ball Here 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year ills 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that 
it uses tea leaves, goat's gizzards or crystal balls. Its prog- 


nosti¢ations, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the facts 
of history and the laws of sci- 
ence, Amen. 


In the same breath you are 

hed to skip. past its pic- 

ture of Nostradamus, the medi- 

eval soothsayer, and get to its 

rts who are variously named 
a Foster Dulles; Sen. 


Wil- 


By BERNARD BURTON. 


Full Jobs 
th Congress 


: THEY SAY THAT-figures don’t lie but the recent rash of business and government fore- 
casts come awfully close to it. Virtually- all of them amount to rosy predictions for 1955, based 
rimarily on the rise.in production of the last few months. Yet anybody: who bothers to take a 


aiteek at figures and a check 
of what's really taking place in 
the country’s industrial Genters 
can find“ more cause for alarm 


than for’sending up three cheers. 


Last week, for example, a 
Morris, after a trip rrough 

midwest, reported in these pages 
that employment has not kept 


= with the. increase in pro-. 


uction.. _ 

Fact is that, even taking the 
most rosy government forecasts 
at face value, the outlook is for 
a sharp increase in unemploy- 


ment next year, going beyond 


the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
Seidman, AFL ecvono- 
“mist, © warned two weeks 
ago that even if production in 
@955 reaches the peak level of 
1953, “unemployment. for the 
‘year would reach at least 5.5 
million and might f° as high as 
6.5 million instead of the 1.5 
‘million we had in 1953.” The 
1954 peak was in March when 
unemployment reached 3.7 mil- 
lion. 

The CIO stated flatly in its 


Economic Outlook last week: 
“There is no indication that a 


return to full employment is ir 


sight.” 
S * 


WARNING that steps need 
to be gaken immediately to bol- 


. ster consumer purchasing er, - 


the ett proposed pene aK 
program for the new on- 
: .~ It called for tax relief 
or consumers instead of big 
business; construction of 2 mil; 
lion: housing units a year, in- 


cluding 200,000 under the pub- 


lic housing  pregram; oved 
social security; a national health 
program; improved unemploy- 
ment com tion; a. minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour; strength- 
ened agricultural su ; Zov- 
- @mment aid ‘to business; . 
assistance to chronically 
tressed areas; | 

pone aid for public serv- 
Outside the Congressional 


ages 
hs doption of the guaranteed 
cdl wage. 


* ‘The National Planning | Asso- 


estimates. on ou 


that. unem 
sharply u there is a far 
greater increase in output in 
1955 than is now foreseen. The 
NPA, an organization support- 
ed by labor, business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 


. declared that there will have to 


be a far greater increase in out- 
put to reach a “reasonably full 
employment” level. All realistic 
t so far, the 
NPA went on, fall $25 billion to 
$30 billion short of. this. goal. 
To accomplish: this, ‘the NPA 
called upon the 84th’ Congress, 


which convenes Wednesday, to: 
enact a } rogram for raising pur- 


chasing power and for “badly 


pig will increase , 


needed public undertakings.” 

The program bore many simi- 

larities to the anti-depression 

programs of the labor movement. 
ray 


BUT ALL. indications are 
that such programs will be 
fought by the GOP which, aided 
by the Southern Democrats, will 
continue to push _ its trickle- 
down program to guarantee prof- 
itable investments for big busi- 
ness. President Eisenhower has” 
already announced that he will 
seek retention of the excise 


(sales) tax, which was originally 


scheduled to expire this year. He 
also said that-he would seek ‘re- 
tention of thé corporation tax. 


Catch in this is that the corpora- 
tion tax is so worked out that, 
unlike the excess profits tax 
which was repealed last year, 
it can be passed on to consumers. 


Even Northern Democrats are 


playing a cagey game on an 
anti-depression program, on the 
basis of which many of them 
received labor backing in the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they would refer to keep 
this issue-as a talking point for 
1946, rather than push for any 
actual legislation. 


Seidman’s warning on unem- 
ployment was based on minimum 
(Continued on Page 2)_ 


YOU, US AND THE NEW YEAR 


WE START the New’ Year with a 
sense thet confidence and vigor, as a re- 
sult of the splendid cooperation and de- 
voted: activity of our readers, both in 


connection with the current $60,000 fund 
campaign and the preparatigns for the drive 
circulation. 


to enlarge 


_ ~The enthusiasm of The Worker readership 
is not disconnected from the striving of the 
working people of our land for economic secur- 
and democratic liberties. 
striving made itself felt in 1954, and will in- 


ity, 


peace 


‘creasingly do so in 1955. 


* . Where do we stand as we enter the New 
._ Year? The fund campaign is-.sbout $8,000 
short of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
be completed, and we're counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 
FOR_A FINAL 


WE ASK YOU ALL 


This 


EFFORT TO WRAP IT UP WITHOUT 
FURTHER DELAY. 


* ; 

AT THE SAME TIME, preparations are 
under way for the most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. Though, as 
yet, there are few specific results, were con- 
fident. the downward trend’ of the past five 
years will be reversed. It must be, to ensure 
our existence... 

The point is, however, that the circulation 
effort has to go over.rapidly now from. the 
stage of preparation and organization to actual 
subs and bundle increases. Let’s gol 

Total raised to date (as of Wed. 
A.M.) eens 5°" 
Still to go | 

Rush contributions toe P. O. Box 136, 
Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


and working conditions - 


French Votes on Nazi Arms 


arena, it called for advances in | 


. -@iation weenie ‘also ' Satie | 9630- 


liam Knowland, Harold - Stas- 
sen and other similar oracles. 

I have some notions about. 
1955 too, which are not gleaned 
from the lines in your palm or 
the configura- | 
tions of the 
stars. But I 
am inclined to 
sidestep the 
prediction and 
that is not be-. 
cause | am 
chicken. My #@ 
aim herein is 
to convey the 
sentiments of - = 
some of my friends, palehbexs. 
acquaintances and strangers 
whom I polled on the forthcom- - 
ing twelvemonth. : 

ae 

NONE of my authorities own. 
titles like that of Secretary of . 
State. They are plain people 
whase years, as Oliver Gold. 
smith said, constitute the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 
Several are railroadmen who 
own a home, a car, a TV set: 
these I know best. “average” 
men, good men, union men, 
hard-workin g, “providers,” whose 
ambitions are simple; a stead 
job, a family in sound health 
and status, some leisure to watch 
the Giants or the Dodgers once 
in a while, a few days to go hunt- 
ing or fishing. 

The conductor has been with 
the road more years than he 
would care to say. He is a.man 
of brusque wit and robust good 
humor, ‘the life-of- the-party type. 
He does not regard the imme- 
diate future with the cheery 
bluster of Leonard W. Hall, the 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who awaits 
tomorrow “with realistic confi- 
dence,” as Look quotes him. 

The man on the New York 
Central, which is my friend’s 
run, will ask you your defini- 
tion of an optimist. Before you 
can answer he tells you What it 
is: “A fellow who brings ‘his 
lunch to work.” + The missus 
yanks you out of bed in the 
morning, you head to work with 
a heavy ,heart for you don’t 
know when and where the axe 
will fall. I attribute to him the 
following _ statistics: the new 
management has sheared the em- 
ployment rolls from 101,000 to 
75,000 and the end is not in 
sight. It will not, he feels dis- 
tinctly, end with. the last day of 
the old year. He has been with 
the road 17 years and he does 
not know where he will be the 
me day of the New Year. . 

, * 
SOME ‘of the boys who've 
been. laid off, he says, used to 

o down to Tarrytown where 

eneral Motors has a_ plant. 
Some had a job on the railroad — 
nights, and worked on the as- 
sembly line days. No longer, he 
said. “They've got one man do-« 
ing two or three jobs at GM” - 
‘he said, “and there's no new 
hiring. In fact the men there - 
want to strike against this speed- - 
up stuif.” 

He tells me that no few of his 
friends could make ends- meet 
by hong ee two jobs, or. 
one-and-a-half jobs at least. So 
they met the “mortgage, the pay- 


- (Continued on Page 11) 


THERE IS A TIDE in the Salah gtates ob ah ahs hii at 
can lead to success. The crest.of that flood, so far as. civil rights 


is next Wednesday vibe bie] “auate Re oben convenes. — 


the. golden moment for. the intro-[~ 
duction of a motion to change Sen- 

ate Rule 22 in such a way as to 
make it impossible for the South-| 
ern bloc to filibuster to death any 


en legislation they dis-| 


The Leadership Conference for 


- QGivil Rights, which speaks for the 
NAACP, the AFL, the CIO, ADA, 
YWCA and a total of 52 national 
organizations, has issued an appeal 
to all 96 members of the’ Senate 


urging action at this decisive mo-| 


ment. For it is the considered 
opinion of the Leadership Confer- 
ence that unless the Senate Zlopts 
a practical means to limit debate, 
ma is little hope for an FEPC, 
legislation during the 84th Con- 
—_— And of special importance, 
egislation to implement~the Su- 
preme Court decision on school 


‘or absenting 


‘SENATE RULE 22 as it stands 
st a dubious monument to the 


Wherry 
a vote to limit. debate, ( 
ture) can pass only 
sent of twosthirds of the Stnators 
“duly chosen and swern” which is 
to say 64 affirmative votes. Thus 
for anti-poll tax..or anti-lynching 
33 Senators voting in the negative 
themselves cou 2 
vent a limitation on. the debate. 


to Wherry, contains another pro- 
vision which that there can 
be limitation of debate on any pro- 
posal to change the rule. Thus t the 
preservation of the filibuster is a 
built-in feature of the. Senate rules. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
clear, as the Leadership Confer- 
ence points out, that the only time 


eeaar would have little chance: 


the rules can be charged by a‘sim- 
ple majority yote is at the conven-/""t 


> bor Put 


“(Continued from Page 1) 


estimates. He pointed out that with 
the labor force growing at a rate 
of about 700,000 a year and pro- 
ductivity incteasing by 2% to three 


Be vero a year, from’ 2 to 2% mil- 
new jobs are needed each year 
to keep tp with these changes. At 
the moment, nothing like this is 


_ fe tae. 
* 


‘THIS LEAVES out of consid-! 
eration a “very shaky kind of pro- 
duction rise which ‘can result in 
a far more severe drop in 1955 
than took place in 1954. In No- 
vember the index of industrial 
production was estimated at 129, 
the highest point in a year. Un- 
_employment, however, failed to 
kee pace and was close to 2.9. 
million in November, compared 


with 1.6 million a year ago. | 
Most of this production rise is 


based on the increase~in auto 
which put. out the new medels. 
two months earlier than usual. Au- 
to consumes about 15 percent of 


s Full Jobs 
Plan Up to Congress ' 


Sen pcagia steps. That goes. es-| 


pecially on unemployment which 


is hound to rise barring ce 
immediate steps. ‘These, as abe? 
and such groups as) NPA have 
pointed out; need te include im- 
médiate tax relief for the majority, 
especially the raising of personal 
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flood 
legislation st 


SABOTAGE of aid to schools 


- | was’ charged to Eisenhower Ad- 
'a< | ministration by Carl J. Megel, 
; | pres Federation 


ident of American F 


of Teachers. Megel lashed out 


{ee a | at Administration's 5 proposals for 


WALTER WHITE — 


ing of the Senate where theoreti- 
cally no rules exist. - 


It was on this theory two years| 
ago that a bi-partisan bloc of 19 
Senators, led by Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 
and Irving Ives (R-NY), introduced 
a motion for a new Rule 22. On 
Saturday, a 3, when the Senate 

; n. 
(D-NM)} offered the motion. The 
late Sen. Robert Taft who was ma- 
jority leader demanded that debate 
on it be put over until the follow- 
fing Wednesday. During the de- 
bate, Taft and the Southerners, 
led by Sen. Richard Russell (D- 
Ga) pit that the Senate was not 
a NEW body. After two days of 
debate a motion to table -Ander- 


income tax exemptions; / restora- 
tion of a public housing program 


increases in loyment com- 
pensation, and social security bene- 
fits; and great public works, such’ 
as roads, ospital and school con-. 
struction. A great arms program, 
pushed by some labor leaders and 
iby Democrats, can only interfere 


of at least 200,000 units a year;|. 


sons motion was paneer se to 21. 


AND OF DIRECT consequence | 
of this vote, not a single piece of 
civil rights legislation was passed 
during the 83rd Congress. 

The Leadership Conference has 
|pointed out that of the 19. spon-| 
sors of the 1953 motion, 17 are} 
still members of the Senate and 


Chaton Anderson| . 


with such a program for increas- 
ing purchasing power. 4 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


a series of- state and White 
House educational conference to 
study problem. He said _ it 
amounted to “study, stall and 
stand pat.” 


SQUARE D strike aftermath 
came with reinstatement _ by 


workers as only remaining ques- 
tion. Decision. was viewed as 
union vietory. The two workers 
not reinstated have found em- 
gums elsewhere. 
* 
JOINT council was set up by 
. CIO, AFL and independent cil 
unions at Standard Oil refinery 
in Richmond, Calif.,: third larg- 
est refinery in world. New coun- 
cil will unite work of unions for 
common goals. 
°* 

NEW LONGSHORE pact was 
being presented to New York 
| dock workers who had voted 
down previous Capt. 


agreement, 
William V. Bradley, ILA presi- 


dent, said he expected approval 
this time. Rejection last time 


| * 

MURDER PLOT against Paul 
Hall, secretary-treasurer of AFL 
Seafarers International Union, 
was chargad.to four men held 
by New Jersey police. Three 
more are being sought as parti- 
cipants. One of suspects alleg- 
edly named. by Ray White, Flo- 
rida union official and president 
of the Tampa Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, as man be- 
hind plot. White denied it and 
said it was a move by Hall to 


discredit him. White is oppos- 
ing Hall for re-election. 


* 


EXTORTION conviction’ was 
lodged against Evan R. Dale, 
leader of AFL Hod Carriers in 
Southern Illinois. Dale, who 
was given a * algal sentence 
is a helped | 
write GOP’s labor vlatonss ioe 
the ‘52: elections. ™ 

: * 

HOT CARGO decision of 
Eisenhower-packed NLRB was 
seen as blow against unions. 
Under cover of “helpmg™ labor 
decision makes it easier for em- 
ployersto insist that workers 
handle scab goods. : Ruling held 
that if contract provides for no 

mg of hot carge werkers 
don’t have to. But if boss in- 
sists, it-means contract-is broken. | 
Then if workers refuse te handle 
hot cargo, they will be. trying 
to enforce a non-existent eon- 
tract. This, said NLRB major- 
ity, is a violation of Taft-Hartley. 
Labor lawyers said rulmg is 


open door for employers to re- 
nege on contracts so as to force 


handling of hot cargo. 


BACK IN APRIL 1954 a 


strange scene was enacted in 
Washington’s U.S. ‘Court of 


steel output and about one in ev- 


_ery six industries is closely related | 
to auto production. 
_ But there is an extremely weak 
eee for this‘ rise in auto. The in-| 
vis producing at a rate of 
mn cars a year, something 
which not even the most optimistic 
of the auto barons claim can ac- 
tually be sold. 
Actually, as the Wall Street 
Journal. and other big business 


s 


gS The Court was being 


ed to decide whether the - 


IMeCarran Internal Security Act of 
11950 ‘was constitutional: The case 
ee. of the Commu- : 


came yp on a 
nist Party of the U.S.A. against the 
registration order of the Subver- 
sive Activities .Conirol. Beard 


(SACB) set up under the Act. 


_The peculiar thing about that 
courtroom ‘scene was not that a 


publications have pointed out, the, law penalizing the exercise of 


industry has been “borrowing” 
against 1955 so that the increase 
now is expected to be balanced ‘by 
at least as sharp a drop in "55, a 
drop which can spread to all the 


other industries so closely tied to 


auto. 
* 


A WALL STREET Journal sur- 
vey (Dec. 21) of. steel industry : 
came up with the con- 


clusion that the rise may continue 
unitit March because “current au- 


tomotive buying $s induced by 
carmak to. stock .finish- 


= Centon, elt “about the UV, S. 


it something for the. kiddies to learn 
-|about in school... 


‘speech and press and violating 
constitutional barriers to self-con- 
demnation, as well as limiting due 
process of law, had got so far. 
The peculiar thing was that while’ 
the lawyers for the Communist 


the late Vito Marcantonio), de- 


yers for the government refused 

to talk about Constitution. 
Presiding Judge’ E. Barrett Pret- 

tyman and David L. Bazelon kept 


atrice K and George 


onstitution. But -evidently- they 
** that «the ~ Constitution was 


wa 


This is one reason it took the 


Party (John Abt, Joseph Forer and 
fended. the Constitution, the law-‘ 


JOHN GATES (right), edie of The Wales. is shown with 


the late Vito Marcantonio at the 


McCarran Act Fi ight Heads for Supreme Court 


government” which is threatened 
“by a clear and present danger?” 
The | two judges accepted the “find- 
ings’ of the 8lst Congress that 
there was such a thing as a “world 
Communist movement” which 
threatened the overthrow’ of the 
American government. Also that 
the Communist Party and any 
groups or Organizations agreein 

any views of the Communist 
Party were automatically agents 


of this “foreign conspiracy. 
These “findings” were made by 


‘the 8lst Congress under the in- 
fluence of’ two Senators in partic- 


ular—one named Joseph McCarthy 


and the other named Pat McCar- 


ran. The ruling of the two judges 
if allowed to stanc' means that all 
future generations of Americans 
must accept restrictions on_ the 
American Constitution because of 
a finding dictated by Jumping Joe 
and Whirling Pat. Naw this. goes 


| to the Supreme Court. If anybody 


“* <> 
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of en tebe ae 
Gates, brought there from 


, prison, exposed the anti-labor, anti-democratie nature of the Mc-. 


| Beatie the ‘government lawyers tivities. Control Board in June 1952. 


Party. 


First and Fifth Asmenibisiine es the. 
Constitution. No defense of the due! 
process. clause of the Constitution. 
No defense of the clause in the 
Constitution which prohibits Con- 


from passing a bill of attain-| 
gainst | 
ree 


ee ee 


not apply any more. 


HERE A Meiieeien qreounded 


oe, 


iB 


, 


Gallagher) to find: out how the Carran Act. Marcantonio served as counsel for the Communist 


is under the ‘illusion that only 
Communists ‘are deprived of their 
rights under the McCarran Act we 
give you the editorial of Hearst's 
N. Y. Journal American (Dec. 27) 
on the Court ruling: 
‘“This wholesale procedure not 
brands active Communists. It 


_also gives Fellow Travelers of 


‘the re —— the McCar- 
ran Act. 


Communism — technical nen-mem- 
bers ef the Communist Party whe 
nonetheless tread the party line 
es, | something sige! to brood about.” 


+ THIS UNPRECEDENTED in- 


vasion ef Constitutional rights is 
attempted on the grounds 


> the Communists are foreign 


‘How forcefully the editor 
x, John Gates, also 
National Commit- 


do/tee of the Communist Party, an- 


this when he was breught 


“ jin shackles: before the McCarran 


Ont’ Palge’ ny" 
yi He‘ 


Ge 
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) To Push Probe 4 Milk CG 


DETROIT, —Charges that a “conspiracy: exists in the milk industry 
farmers and consumers were made jin a letter to Senator-elect Patrick V. McNamara by 


against both 


oe Charles CG. ita president, Greater Detroit Consumers Council. 


To Publish Facts on Kenya Atrocities 


DETROIT.—A Kenya Publica- 
tion Fund has been established 
‘here to make-known shocki ing facts 
regarding conditions in this British 
East African colony, w said nearly 


1,000 people are being killed every 
month. Attomey Charles C. Lock- 


wood im his column in last week's 


East Side Shopper, urged support 
‘of this “magnificent cause.” “ys 
tributions and advance orders (25 
cents) for “The People: of Kenya 
Speak *‘or Themselves” by Mbiyu 
Koinage should go to Dr. Grace 
C, Lee, executive treasurer, Ken 
Publication Fund, 14832 Parksi 
Detroit 38. 


| 


By RICHARD H. BARNES i 


_PHILADELPHIA.—A statewide 
fair employment practices confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Council for 
Equal. Job Opportunities will be: 
held in this city on Jan. 7, 8 p.m.,} 
at the Fellowship Building, 260 S.: 
Se 

Commenting. on the scheduled 
meeting Elmer E. Craig, Jr., “ayer 
man of the council noted that the| 
prospects for passing a statewide 
FEPC law in -1955 were - better 
than ever. 

- He added: “We will still need 


strong stipport of organizations and 


% ‘Shorter, ‘executive secretary. of 
the Philadelphia NAACP; Mrs. 
Anna McCarry, vice president of 
the Catholic Interracial Council; 
Walter C. Wynn; executive direc- 
tor, Council for Equal Job Oppor- 
tunity; Nathan Agran, attorney, 
director, Community Services De- 
partment, Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council. . , 

And Jacques E. Wilmore, com- 
munity relations program, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee; 
H. B. Sissel, associated secretary, 


department of social education and 
action, Presbyterian Board of 


F 


|makes security impossible and war 


Christian Education. : 


and answers: 


: Quakers Oppose 
Any Conscription 


WASHINGTON. — “Conscrip- 
tion as a permanent policy is hos- 
tile to world order,” declares the 
Washington N ewsletter of the 
Hpiereur Committee on National 

islation. They urge contact 
congressmen and U.S. Sen- 
ators to tell them so. | 

Last month's special anti-con- 


‘scription ‘issue analyzes and de- 
cimates the “modified” UMT-plus 


deatt- lus enlistments plan _ pro-| pec 


/poun ed by Secretary of Defense 
IC. E.—G. M. Wilson. 

“Isn't conscription a good for- 
mula for peace?” Newsletter asks, 


“If so, Europe_ would be -the 
most peaceful area on earth, since 
they have had more conscription 
in ~ more countries. over a longer 

of time than any other con- 
jtinent. . Yet Etrope has _ been 
"ldrenched with blood twice in this 
century. 

“National armed force gives not 
security; but a gambler’s hope of 
victory. In a hydrogen era, how- 
ever, no victory possible. Se- 
curity requires more; it requires 
the prevention of war... . A sys- 
tem in which each step to increase 
one’s security threatens that of 
his neighbor is a system which 


in the long run almost inevitable. 


Genuine security cannot be at-|i 
tained through national military | i 


power or regional military lli- 
ances; it can be attained only in 
world order. Conscription as a 


permanent: policy is hostile to 
world. order.” 


r 
i 
. 


Included dmong the ars ques 
tions and answers con- 
scription contained in raat valuable} 
six-page document (available at! 
5¢ a copy or $3 per hundred at 
104 G St. N.E.,- Washington 2, 
D.C.) is the following: | 

‘Q.. “Why not adopt the plan 
which Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son has outlined so that every} 
young man will know what to ex- 
t and prepared to meet his) 
rightful obligation to his country?! 

A. “We live in an age of tension, | Products. 
of high delinquency rates. Many} 
factors contribute to this state, and] 
one of these is the cold war at-/ 
mosphere which touches all of us. 

“The effect’ of this climate. of} 
hate on teday’s youth is hard to/3s 
catalogue accurately. Buta strik-} 
ing view is that of Mrs. Florence| a 
Sweeney who resigned last Spring 
after teaching 32 years in the 
scheols of Detroit. She startled} em 
her friends by saying she was ‘glad/| 
to’ quit,’ and that ‘t days high 
school students have simply be-; 
come toe difficult to handle.’ 

“Writing in Parade for Oct. 31, 
Mrs. Sweeney said the following 
about one factor affecting 


More Discussion on Phila’s 5 
‘Juvenile Delinquency Issue’ 


_ PHILADELPHIA 
Seat Editor:- 


murder, turned. up in Michigan’ 
and went to the police there and) 


the Philadelphia murder, and was 


Con victed. 


a 
fact is that a very large part of 
the nation’s milk is processed and 
distributed by two enormous com- 
[panies—Borden and. National Dairy 


en two giant 
high | gone way up on Wall Street. The 


Attorney Lockwood’ heartily en- 


dorsed the labor Senator’s prom- 
}ised efforts to secure a congres- _ 
sional investigation of the major 
idairy monupolies. 
took up the cudgels in behalf of 
the much-exploited farmers and — 
consumers after some 250 mem- 
bers of the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, 
Romeo, Mich., had demanded a 
federal or state grand jury probe 
of their higher-ups. 


The Senator 


meeting in 


“The suspicions voiced by the 


'farmers,” McNamara had = said, 


“should help bring into the open 
very serious situation. “The 


They have bought out 


hundreds of individual distributors. 


(Moody’s Industrials, Lsts Bor- 


den’s earned surplus (accumulated 
froma profits) at e.-end of 1953 


as $170,687, 439. i 


“While dairy farmers are taking 
licking, the common steck of 
tions has 


for years has been fo 


insure profits for the distributers 
no matter what milk for the ehil- 
dren of the nation may cost.” 


The 


I “Toi oy 


congressiona 
which McNamara will seek is 
‘look especially for “collusion i 


teests of 


which damage the in- 
dairy farmegs and con- 


allele Lockwoud wrote in 


is} part to Sen. McNamara: 


“For 20 years I have watched 


‘Y | the Michigan Milk Producers As- 
sociation in action. 
I have been utterly amazed ‘that 
‘dairy farmers could beso gull‘ble 
as to support an outfit that has 
‘been consistently “pro - distributor 
and anti-farmer. ; 


For 20 vears 


“Every trick and slippery prac- 


tice has been resorted to in order 
to silence critics and perpetuate in 
_| office the top management of the 
Association. 
have bee 
less control almost from the be- 
ginning. And during those years 
'a giant distributors’ combine fas- 
‘tened its a m 


A tight little clique 
n in complete and ruth- 


and more 
m ind ustry in 


My ay on 
Michigan. 
« Today few dairy farmibes have 


x 


said he was the one that committed : 
NOW . YOU WOULD think,| 


I HAVE BEEN accused of “ 
aig wala 2S the crime. He stated that he had 


individuals throughout the state if 


‘we are to create favorable opinion: 
for enactment of a good law.” 
. te 


- "THE COUNCIL For Equal Job 
Opportunities’ newsletter which 
went -to pro-FEPC organizations| 
makes the point that while a Demo- 
cratic -administration was elected 
last November, the Democrats do 
not have’ ‘complete control’. of the 
legislature. And even if they were 
in complete control it. is dangerous 
to assume that all Democrats will 
automatically vote for FEPC. 


It be recalled sthat in 
1947. ] a9, 1951, 1953 bills for 
the | t of an FEPC were 
defeated in the state capital. On 
two occasions bills that were 
_ed in the House were killed in the 
State Senate. — 


The Republicans are now in 
control of the- Senate by a yery 


slight margin. _ 
The Jan. 18 conference will be|_ 
petal the executive diréc- 
tor of the State Gouncil for. Pensi- 


epecutive dittotar of the State | 
Council for a alse" h eam age 
And Dr. William ¥L Gray, Jr., the 
executive director of the Gavernors 
Commission en Human Relations | 
Seana, © Meets ihe eam: 
| law is needed. 


Other pate Wille Charles! P 


(have a bad effect on yous pave 


about the dama c.g 
young people can do n they 
portin 
‘benefit the youth and cut down 


case. I- won't be long-wi 


ing overboard” in my last two let- 
ters defending the youth against 
the charge of “juvenile delinquen- 
cy. The’ complaint with what I 
have written .runs something along 
these lines: 

“It is not right to deny that the’ 
jproblem of juvenile delinquency, 
exists, merely because. the capital- 
ist newspapers exaggerate and dis- 
tort the news about it. You admit 
that war propaganda and gangster 
and sex movies and comics can 


Well, these newspapers 
class they .represent are also io 


ried 


are on the loose. So let’s take ad- 
-} vantage ‘of their worry. Instead of 
closing our eyes to the facts, let's 
newspapers into sup- 

g improvements that willl: 


juvenile delinquency.” 
ARE THE N EWSPAPERS really 


concerned in the same way about} 
the crime that exists among youth? 
Let's talk about a case—the enkins},. 


In 1948, a woman was mur- 
dered. The police arrested a 19- 


‘and got one of those “confessions” 


out of him. There was a trial and} 
conviction. The DA asked for a P 


letters from Michigan to his- wife 
and asked her to keep his. where- 
the|abouts a_ secret. | 


character. Let me say this again, 
so you won't think it’s a mistake 


year old veut Drank Jenkins—|/* 


P| 
. oa.’ 


(i hatagi ee: on £2! 


gone to her apartment on some 
money matter, and got into an 
argument when he wanted to have 
sex relations with her, and in a 
moment of anger murdered her. 
It was definitely established 
‘that he knew the woman, that he 
had an. unusual amount of money 
to spend for liquor on the night! 
\following the‘ murder, that he left 
town the next day, that he wrote’ 


THE POLICE FROM Philadel- 
phia went to Michigan to question|. 
him. They said they didn’t believe 
him, because he was of low moral 


in my typing, In the face of all 
pointing to Culembo's 


character. The Michigan authori- 
ties to whom he confessed - be. 


wouldn’t you, that if the news- 


anything but hatred ~nd the deep- 


‘tes 4 


tee. 


papers were really interested in 
problems of crime amon: youth, 
the editors would look: into that 
one. But -you try to find an edi- 
torial asking for justice since the 
Gulembo story pointing to Jenkins’ 
innocence came to light! Further- 
more, a committee has been work- 
‘ing to get Jenkins free since his} 
case began to look like a frame-up.} 
You a and igs f this news re- 
port of the work o thie, Jenkin 
defense committee._ You 
yourself blind and never find it. { 
While a young Negro lad is: 
wasting away his years in jail, who! 
is covering up m, and why? | 
GIVE THIS QUESTION some 
thought, and then ask yourselt two 
: } 


phony: cry 
is being dinned into 
of -us 
: “Ter 


est distrust for the Michigan Milk 
Producers Association and its of- 


ficers. But these farmers feel help- 


less to bring about the necessary 
changes and_reforms. 
a sweeping and fearless investiga- 
‘tion is so imperative. The govern- 
ment must step in. 


That ‘is why 


— 


They Dedicated a 
School to Him 


Claude Lightfoot attended a 
| Chicago high school named 
after a great American. 

This patriot lived a century 


} ago, . fighting the reactionaries, 


| the bigots, the McCarthyites ‘of 
his time. He was a vignrous 


of- the rising new labor move- 


ment, battling the attempts to — 
destroy that movement as a “eon- 


Cd “ae 


His name was Wendell Phil- 


| lips. 


~ Labor Has Stake in 
Trial for Membership 
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GREENSBORO.—Junius Scales, 
first Smith Act defendant to. be ar- 
rested in the deep South, has been 


given a tentative trial date for Feb. 


14. The trial is scheduled to open 
in Middle District Court here be- 
fore Judge Johnson J. Hayes. 

Scales, who is chairn.‘n of the 
Communist Party of North Caro- 
lina, was arrested Nov. 25 under 
a clause of the Smith* Act which 
makes it a crime to hold member- 
ship in an organization that ad- 
vocates violent overthrow of the 
government. Scales pleaded “not 


guilty” to the charge and imme- 


diately: asked for a reduction in the 
$100,000 bail which the VU. S. At- 
torney had demanded. 

Judge Hayes agreed with Scales 
argument that. such exorbitant bail 


. was equivalent to no bail at all and 


reduced bond to $35,000 which 


|The 


SUNDAY. 


JANUARY. 2, 1958 


his defense. The 
issue of bail has not. been dropped, 
however, and Scales will ask for a 
further reduction in bail when he 
comes before the court again on 


Jan. 14 for pre-trial motions. 


Thus far, Scales has not been 


resent him. 
with. whom he discussed the case 
refused to accept him as a regular 
client, out of fear that anti-Com- 
munist prejudice would cost them 
their regular practice. He rejected 


appoint an attorney for him. 
Scales is the fourth person to 
be indicted solely under the “mem- 
bership” clause of. the Smith Act. 
rst trial under this clause 
will be that of Claude Lightfoot of 
Chicago which. opens Jan. 10. 


was d by “bie family, setting 
him to 


able to secure an attorney to rep-|€d 
Greensboro attorneys). 


the offer of the Federal Court to 


‘* 


By RALPH ELLISON .. cz 
. DETROFT. — peer the warn- 
ing ‘of. the Detroit Council’ PTA, 
that the teacher shortage: is‘ grow- 
ing worse, the hand of the Detroit 
Board: of Commerce chokes all 
practical proposals to ease the 


shortage. : 


Mrs, A. R. Vanderberg, who 
heads the PTA- committee. study- 
ing the teacher. shortage, declar- 


“PTA is concerned about the 
present as well as the future of 
our schools if a shortage of teach- 
ers continués. 

“The need is increasing because 
many capable teachers are going 
into other fields. College records 
show that too. few students enroll 
in teacher training courses.” 

Why? . ee : 

We asked a teacher who is 
forced to remain anonymous under 


the threat of McCarthyite removal 
by the Loyalty Commission. How 


CHICAGO.-—It is not so long 
ago that the great uniens in Chi- 


_ eago’s mass production industries 


dealt 


,s bai 43 Ne. 9423 


7 
fo 


are 
fa? Fy 


Berend Ss: 
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—in. steel, packing, auto — were 
secret, underground “conspira- 
cies.” ihe * 
It is the dream of the big em- 
ployers: to outlaw those unions 
. again. The wea are already 
’ being fashioned. They are the 
doctrine of “guilt by associa- 
tion,” the.yse of stoolpigeon tes- 
timony; the charge, of “conspir- 
acy, the turning of the courts 
and the Department of Justice 
into agencies of McCarthyism. 


* : 

THE KEY word in the Light- 
foot indictment is “membership.” 
This test case to outlaw “mem- 
bership” strikes at the heart of 
the trade’ unioh movement. 

In almost every decade of 
‘America’s labor history, there 
has been some attempt made to 
outlaw union organizations. 

Today, there are Chicago 
unionists who are under indict- 


the anti-trust laws. Others face 
charges under the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Still others are vulnerable 
under the so-called Communist 
Control Act of 1954. 

The “membership” | provision 
of the Smith: Act, to be tested 
in the Lightfoot case, is an omi- 
nous new threat. Oddly, al- 
though AFL, CIO and _#inde- 
pendent unions are on record 
against the Smith Act, there are 
still few labor voices raised in 
protest in the Lightfoot case. 

ONE EXCEPTION is the, big 
Armour Local 347 of. the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
which denounced the Lightfoot 
indictment. 4 

THE RECORD of anti-labor 
frameups in Illinois goes back 
to 1 when ‘the Illinois Legis- 
lature passed a law providing 
imprisonment of union members 
who 
others from working during. a 
strike. uf 

In 1875, a group of miners 


“conspired” ‘to prevent 


a union. The historic words of 
the judge were these: 

“I find you, joyce, to be the 
president of the union and you, 
Maloney, to be secretary, and 
therefore I sentence you to one 
year's ee: 

THE RISE of McCarthyism. 
once ,again signals the trend to- 
ward the prosecution of’ union- 
ists for “conspiracy,” for “foree 
and violence,” for frameup 
charges which may outlaw an 
entire: union and thereby all of 
its officers and members. 

The gap is not wide between 
Taft-Hartley prosecutions and 
the kind of indictment today 
faced by Claude Lightfoot. The 
jump is made in cone new law, 
the Communist Control: Act of 
1950, .which not only seeks’ to 
“outlaw . the Communist Party 
but a number of unions as well. 

These are some of the facts 
which should move the labor 
movement to speak out in pro- 
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_Jwould the teachers themselves lick 


the growing «school crisis? Here 
are her practical proposals: 
1, Immediately appoint the Ne- 
gro, Puerto Riean, Japanese, and 
other golored. minofity teachers, 
who are qualified but who are kept 
from appointment by the Board of 
Education's racist quota system. 

2. Raise the salary level by 
$1,000 yearly. Pay’ teachers for 
the many extra hours put in to 
coach teams, advise clubs, meet 
at conferences, meetings, prepare 
attendance reports,: furnish addi- 
tional clerical labor, etc. Some 
teachers, because of the double 
sessions, have to be in school from 
8 to 5, and ther. put in additional 
time at conferences, etc. 


3. Restore’ academic freedom in 
the schools both for teachers and 
students, The thousands of. alert 
inquiring students who in the past 
naturally gravitated towards. the 
teaching profession are now rfe- 
pelled by the stifling atmosphere 
The _ restora- 
tion of academic freedom ranks 
with the salary increase in solving 
the critical shortage. 


4. Build more schools. The 
Board of Education uses a tricky 
little gimmick when it releases its 
figures on. average class-room size. 
It totals all pupils, and divides this: 
figure by all Board of Education 
employees. These include princi- 
pals, clerks, counsellors, role jani- 
tors. Obviously the non-teaching 
employee has no‘ arithmetical rela- 
tion to, average class-room_ size. 
But its a cheap way to reduce 
class-room size, without running 
head-on into the Board of Com- 
merce no-millage-increase policy. 

Clair L,. Taylor, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction ad- 


of Commerce 


paid, and proposes a petty increase 
of $200, and a minimum salary of 


+$4,000, after years of intense train- 


ing and lost earnings. pee 

Mr. Taylor has also revealed that 
school districts bonded -themselves 
for $80,000,000 last year to build 
classrooms, but the new schools 
are insufficient to meet growing 
enrollments, and the pi "-28 
should-support plans to seek f 
eral assistance. eee 

Mr. Taylor recommended to 
Governor Williams that: 

1. Teacher. retirement pensions 
be liberalized, and° teachers per- 
mitted to qualify for federal social 
security in addition to the state 
pension. At present Detroit teach- 
ers pay 5 percent towards retire- 
ment, compared with 2 percent 
paid by workers. in private in- 
dustry. ; 

2. Appropriation of $1% million, 
to support community colleges. _ 

3. A program to meet the needs 
of exceptional children regardless 
of color, creed, or economic status. 

4, Expansion of apprenticeshi 
training courses to include all 
trades. 


But the solution of the school 
crisis-cannot be left in the hands 
of the Board of Commerce or Mr. 
Taylor. ‘The. democratic coalition 
of Labor, the Negro people, and 
their allies, who elected- Diggs, 
Williams; McNamara, -Hayworth, 
Griffiths, etc., in the -last. election, 
must solve the school crisis too. 


| The candidacy- of Dr. Remus 


Robinson, and’ his“endorsement by, 
the Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFL), 82 W. Montcalm, is an 
opportunity for the voters to chal- 
lenge the present Board of Com- 
merce control of our educational 
system.. 5,000 petitions are needed 


mits that the teachers are under- 


‘by Jan. 3., Any voter can sign. 


—" 


DETROIT. — The Kenwood and 
Joyfield ““Improvement’ Associa- 
tions” leading a minority fight 
‘against inter-racial a seek 
now to get the City to sell city- 
owned public housing projects to 
private interests. The tactic here 
is that such. private interests will 


test as Claude Lightfoot, a work- 
ingclass fighter, goes to trial, 


not sell to Negroes and in that 
way Federal Judge Arthur Loder- 


ment for “conspiracy” to-violate 


The following letters are re- 
printed from the High Carbon 
Truth, newspaper devoted to 
steelworkers, i by the Com- 
munist Party, Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


LET’S FIGHT 
THE GRIEVANCES 


*’ 


~ AT ONE of the recent meetings 


of the E. T. Local in Braddock 

something unusual happened that 

created a lot of talk and disgust. 
When the district representatives 


ae his report he stated that of 


e 15 grievances referred to the 
district office, 13 had been re- 
jected by the district and only two 
taken up with the company! These 

ievances had all gone through 

ee mere of the procedure and 
with- mip oe matters ry 
as seniority, a up, rates .o 
pay, etc. The company violated the 
contract- and got away with it. 
Now the company is encouraged 
to increase its violatio 

The workers in. Braddock are 
wondering if this is supposed to 
be the new of unionism that 
Dave McPonald referred to at the 


convention. They prefer the old 


model better. 
Edgar Thompson Worker 
WE DUMPED A PHONY 
‘WE. ALIQUIPPA | steelworkers 
are proud that we played a part in 


_ giving ex-Congressman Graham his 


walking, papers. Now that he is no 


ystone Labor 


- teorrect he 


were sent to prison for fofming 


longer looking for votes he is ‘voic- 
ing his true sentiments. In a speech 
in Harrisburg on Nov. 16 he said: 
“In my. district 40 percent of the 
people are of foreign extraction. 
Until these people come to under- 
stand what America is, there is no 
hope.” | 

-According to this un-American 
phony we are good enough to pro- 
duce the coal and steel that has 
made this nation great, but we are 
not quite smart enough to elect 
the right Congressman. Well, the 
recent elections proved differently, 
and we made a good start by. boot- 
ing Congressman Graham -out of 


office. 4 
Polish Steel ‘Worker 


SHENANGO VIOLATES ~ 
SAFETY 


LAST WEEK at Shenango Penn 
Mold Co. on Neville Island, there 
was another fatal accident. A hoist 
block fell and killed a man due to 
a faulty limit switch. This makes 


‘the 13th death in 13 years. 


Fhe last death occurred about 
ten months ago when a ladle bale 
snapped in two and killed one man 
and permanently injured another. 
The state inspectors havé given 
Shenango warning that they either 
unsafe working condi- 
tions-or’-they will be shat down... 
‘It -is not: strange tha Shenango 
has. all.of these “accidents.” 


company is well known for cutting 


lcan be. destroyed—and the people 


-STEELWORKERS REPORT ON. 
GRIEVANCES, SAFETY 


corners. They have laid off crane 
oe mechanics; millwrights 
and arént maintaining equipment 
properly. They are using bosses 
and pushers on jobs they should 
not be doing. 

If the company doesn’t care to 
live up to its responsibility for 
‘safe working conditi6ns our local: 
lunion will see to it that they do. 
mnery man in the milf will become 
a sa = inspector for eight hours 
every day and fight. unsafe condi- 
tions as contract violations. 

Shenango Worker 


GHOST TOWNS? . 


‘THE CALLOUS DISREGARD 
of the billionaires for the working 


strated, this time in Follansbee, 
W. Va. ‘ 

It seems the mill has been sold. 
They are moving it out of Follans- 
bee. And so by the signing of a 
legal deed, and the exchange of a 
few million dollars, a whole town 


living there assigned to the scrap- 
heap. That being the case, what 
security can a steelworker of towns 
like Néwcastle, Sharon, Ellwood 
City. and Ambridge have? One 
“profitable” financial deal and we 
fare forced to leave our homes and: 
friends, pull. up stakes and seek: 


people is once again being demon-}. 


and. the Soviet Union would pro- 
vide enough work to keep Follans- 
bee for years to come. 


MUSMANNO EXPOSED 


MUSMANNO, McCarthyite in 
the Democratic Party, will stop at 
nothing to help McCarthyism. 

We want steel workers every- 
where to know what he did to help 
Louis, Graham, Republican candi- 
date for Congress. Musmanno made 
a speech, saying what a fine record 
Graham had in Congress. . This 
speech was recorded and Mus- 
manno knew it. It was a deal with 
Graham. Graham used this speech 
on the radio. 


We defeated Graham and elect- 
eda pro-labor Democrat. Now 
‘Graham shows his rottenness by: 
slandering the “people of foreign 
extraction.” Graham says, “I voted 
for the Taft-Hartley Bill.” 
Graham also was a leader in get- 
ting the thought-control acts, ‘mis- 
named the Communist control act, 
passed by the last. Congress. 
Scratch a red-baiter, and you get 
an -anti-labor, ‘anti-Negro, anti- 


“people of foreign extraction” en- | 


emy of the workers. These are the 
people: that Musmanno- supports. 
It’s time that. his mask. of, being 
‘pro-labor is ripped-off, so that the 


employment elsewhere. We be- 
come Charlie Wiison's “bird d 


,s ‘+ f .& ‘4 ee | 
A policy-of full trade’ wilh! Chal? “Aliquippa J .é Ei: Worker: | 


working people can see his fascist 


‘Improvement’ Gangs Attack 
Inter-racial Public Housing 


lo’s decision some months ago or- 
dering Detroit to end segregated 
public housing would be nullified. 

An example of this sabotage of 
Judge Loderlo’s order was. seen 
in a hearing in City Hall recently 
where the Kenwood ‘ “Improve- 
ment Association” spokesman tried 
to get the Common Council to re- 
move, demolish or sell the John 


Smith homes, a public housing 
‘project in the Northwest. section 
of Detroit. | 

If the order of Judge Loderlo 
is upheld by the U. S. Circuit 
Court and desegregation of De- 
troits housing. projects goes 
through, then the John Smith 
homes would become an inter-ra- 
cial project. , ) 

The Joyfield “Improvement As- 
sociation” brags in feaflets they is- 
sue that they got “friends” in Cit 
Hall to start the shit in Federa 
Circuit Court of Appeals that has 
now tied up Judge Loderlo’s order 
to the Housing Commission. Hous- 
ing res agree Secrétary Darbin 
and Mark Hurley, a paid eC, 
were béhind the legal tha hk 
has prevented dese tion for 
over five months, While. the higher 
court sits on the issue. 

‘The “hearing” the. other day in 
City Council was an effort to 
blackjack the council into joinin 
sabotage of Judge, Loderlo’s de. 
segregation order. | ‘ 
_Roy Reuther, UAW-PAC Direct- 
or, speaking at thé hearing told 
the white supremacists what they 
were trying to put over on the 
Council and that they weren’t 
fooling anyone: The union opposed 
any sale of public housing pro- 
‘ects. ' : | 
NAM RIDES AGAIN 

-NEW YORK (FP). — The Na- 
tional “Association of Manufactur- 
ers-reached back into its own past 
nistory. to revive a position many 


— 


lad considered dead—opposition to. 
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No Crystal Ball Here 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year aera 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that | 
it uses tea leaves, goat’s gizzards or crystal balls. Its prog- , 


nostications, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the facts 
of history and the laws of sci- 
ence. Amen. 


In the same breath you are 
beseeched to skip past its pic- 
ture of Nostradamus, the medi- 
eves soothsayer, and get to its 

rts who are variously named 
To n Foster Dulles, Sen.’ W il- 


—_ . 


abor Puts Full Jobs 


n to 84th Congress 


By BERNARD BURTON 


* 


THEY SAY THAT figures don't lie but the recent rash of business and government fore- 
casts come awiully close to it. Virtually all of them amount to rosy predictions for 1955, based 


primarily 
close look at figures and a check 


of what's really taking place in 


the country’s industrial centers 
can find more cause for alarm 
than for sending up three cheers. 
Last week, for e le, Geor : 
Morris, after a trip ough 


_ midwest, cso et g in these alias 


that employnient has not kept 
pace with 
duction. 


_ Fact is that, even taking the 
most rosy government forecasts 
‘at face value, the outlook is for 
a sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment next. year, going beyond 
the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
Seidman, AFL econo- 


mist, warned two weeks, 


ago that even if production in 
« 1955-reaches the peak level of 
1953, “unemployment for the 
year would reach at least 5.5 
million and might go as high as 
6.5 million instead of the 1.5 
million we had in 1953.” The 
1954 peak was in March when 
ng ployment reached 3.7 mil- 
“lion 


The CIO stated flatly in “ts 
Economic Outlook last week: 
“There is no indication that a 
-. return to full employment is in 


sight.” 


WARNING that steps need 
‘to be taken immediately to bol- 
ster consumer purchasing power, 


- the CIO Lg age a 10-point 
program for the new 84th Con- 


ess. It called for tax relief 
or’ consumers instead of big 
business; construction of 2 mi 
‘lion housing units a year, in- 
cluding 200,000 under the pub- 
lic housing program; improved 
social security; a na health 
program; improved: unemploy- 
ment compensation; a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour; strength- 
ened agricultural: 


small, business; 


the increase’ in pro- 


on the rise in production. of the last few months. 


Yet anybody who-bothers to ‘take a - 


‘that unemployment will increase 
sharply unless there is a far 
greater increase in output in 
1955 than’ is now foreseen. The 
NPA, an organization support- 
ed by labor,. business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 
deciared that there will have to 
be a far greater increase in out- 
put to reach a “reasonably full 
employment” level._All realistic 
estimates gn output so far, the 
NPA went on, fall $25 billion to 
$30 billion short of this goal. - 
To accomplish this, the NPA 
called upon the 84th Congress, 
which convenes’ Wednesday, to 


enact.a yrogram for raisin 
meee power and for jor “badly 


needed public undertakings.” 

The program bore many simi- 

larities to the anti-depression 

programs of the labor movement. 
* 


BUT ALL indications are 
that such programs will be 
fought by the GOP which, aided 
by the Southera Democrats, will 
continue to push its trickle- 
down program to guarantee prof- 
itable investments for big busi- 
ness. President Eisenhower has. 
me gg announced that he will” 


retention’ of the excise 


(sales) tax, which was originally 


scheduled to expire this year. He 
also said that he would seek re- 
veition of the eorporation tax. 


Catch in‘this is that the corpora- 
tion tax is so worked out that, 
unlike the excess profits tax 
which was repealed last year, 
it can be passed on to consumers. 

Even Northern Democrats are 
playing a cagey. game on an 
anti-depression. program, on the 
basis of which many of them 
received labor backing in the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they would prefer to keep 
this issue as a talking point for 
1946, rather than push for any 
actual legislation. 

Seidman’s warning on unem- 
ployment was based on minimum 


(Continued on Page 2) 


YOU, US AND THE NEW YEAR 


WE START the New Year with a ° 
sense iat ‘confidence and yigor, as a re-- 


EFFORT- TO WRAP IT UP WITHOUT 
FURTHER DELAY. 


* 


is not disconnécted from 
working people of our land for economic 


sult of the splendid cooperation and de- 
voted activity of our readers, both in 
connection with the current $60,000 fund 
campaign and the preparations for the drive 
to enlarge circulation... 

eo The-enthusiasni ny The Worker readership 


secur- 
ity, peace and democratic liberties. This 


striving made itself felt in 1954, and will in- 


creasingly do so in 1955. 


“Where do we stand as we enter the New | 
Year? The fund campaign is about $8,000 — 


short of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
be compieted, and we're counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 

WE ASK YOU ALL FOR A FINAL 


ysis © a aie 


AT THE SAME TIME, preparations are 
under way for the. most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. Though, as 
yet, there are few specific results, we're: con- 
fident the downward trend of the past five 
years will be reversed. It must be, to ensure 


‘our existence. 


“The point is, however, that the circulation 
effort has to go over rapidly now from the 
stage of preparation and organization to actual 
subs and bundle increases. Let's go! 

Total raised to, date (as of Wed. 
ALM.) cu cce ce 560.00 


Rush contributions to P. O. Box 136, 
Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor, 

4 
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French Votes on Nazi Arms 


' one-and-a- 


liam Knowland, Harold Stas- 
sen and other similar oracles. 

I have some notions about- 
1955 too, which are not gleaned — 
from the lines in _your palm or 


' the configura- 


tions of the 
stars. But I 
am inclined to 
sidestep the 
prediction- and 
that is not be- 
cause I am 


Sage - h i cken. My age 
' aim herein is { 

to convey the : 
sentiments of — 
some of my friends, = : 


acquaintances and 


ing twelvemonth, 
* 

NONE of my authorities own: 
titles like that of Secretary of 
State. 
whose years, as Oliver Gold- 
smith said, constitute the short 


and simple annals of the poor. | 


Several. are railroadmen who > 
own a home, a car, a TV set: 
these I know best. _ Average” 
men, 


ambitions are simple: a stead 
job, a family in sound esc 


and status, some leisure to watch - 


the Giants or the Dodgers once 


in a while, a few days to go hunt-_ 


ing or fishing. 


The conductor has been with 


the road more years than he 
would care to say. He is a man 


of brusque wit and_robust good — 


humor, the life-of-th the-party type. 


He does not regard the imme- | 


diate future with the cheery 


bluster of Leonard W. Hall, the Z 
chairman of the Republican Na- - 


tional Committee wh o-awaits 

tomorrow “with realistic confi- 

dence,” as Look quotes him. 
The man on 


run, will ask you your defini- 
tion of an optimist. Before you 


strangers . 
whom I polled on the forthcom- | 


They are plain people 


good men, union men, ¢ : 
hard-working, ‘ ‘providers,” whose | 
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e New York’ & 
Central, which is my friend’s' & 


can answer he tells you what it » = 


is: “A fellow who brings his 
lunch to work.” © The missus 
yanks you out of bed in the 
morning, you head to work with 
a heavy heart for you don’t 


know when and where the axe 


will fall. I attribute to him the 
following _ statistics: 


tinctly, end with the last day of 


the old Pace g ‘He has been with 
the road 17 years and he does 


not know where he will be the 


first day of the New Year. 
x 


~SOME of the ;boys who've | 


been laid off, he says, used to 
go down to Ta where 
General Motors has a ~™ plant. 
Some had a job on the railroad 
nights, and worked on the as- 
sembly line days. No longer; he 
said. “They've got one man do- 
ing two or three 
he said, “and "3 as no 
hiring. In fact the 7 


os 


the new . 
management has sheared the em- ' 
ployment rolls from 101,000 to © 
75,000 and the end is not in ~ 
sight. It will not, he feels dis-. 


- —_ 
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jobs at GM" | 
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want to strike against this seat 


up stuff.” 
He tells me that no few of his 


gree roar tangs ange ie 


by holdin 


met the mortgage 
hy et the orang on P 


two jobs,: 
Zap 


or 
SO . 
ah 


can eS HERE ISAT 
is next Wednesday y son 2 
the -golden mement 


cacti of « mcnerat cles tor! 
ate Rule 22. in such .a way as’ 


SENATE RULE 22 as it stands 
l:oday, a dubious monument te the 
of the late Sen. Kenneth 


e YWCA and a total of 52 national|33 Senators voting i in nthe e negative 


organizations, has issued an appealjor absenting themsel 
coal OE secabiinok the Tenaielveek « ligutahion da tae datass 


urgmg action at this decisive mo-| Furthermore, Rule 22, thanks 
ment. Fer it is the considered|to Wherry, contains another pro- 
opinion of the Leadership vhich says that there can 
ence that unless the Senate adopts be limitation of debate on any pro- 
,|posal to change the rule. Thus the 


,| preservation of the hlibuster is a 


‘| built-in feature of the Senate rules. © 


importan Under the circumstances, it is 
ae de the Su-iclear, as the Leadership Confer- 
pene chen decision on schooljence. points out, that the only time 


jimerow, would have little chance/the rules can be charged by a sim- 
ple majority vote is at the conven- | 


, 


(Continued from Page 1) depression steps. .~That goes es- 
estimates. He pointed out that with pecially on unemployment which 
the labor foree § at a rate)is bound to rise barring  certain|- 
of about 760,000 a year and pro-|immediate steps. These, as labor! ME 
ductivity increasing by 2% to thr three| and such groups as NPA have 
Arnie a year, from 2°to 2% mil- ‘pointed out, need to include im- 

ion new jobs are needed each year | mediate tax ‘relief for the majority, 
to keep up with these’changes. At especially the raising of personal 
the moment, nothing like this iS)income tax exemptions; restora- 
in the cards. i tion of a public housing program} 


- tof at least -200,000 units a year; 
THIS LEAVES out of consid- 


| increases in at hao com- 
eration a very. aus kind of pro-| pensation and social security bene- 
duction rise which can result in 


fits; and , aut public works, such 
a far more severe in 1955|as roads, pital and school con- 
than took place in I In No- 


struction. A great arms program, 
vember. the index of industrial 


j 


vedichace apgtie poe hagp o yo mephios - . 
1 the Senate of the 84th ee convenes. ” For that at isle 


|Senators, led by Herbert Lehman 


fe . 5 
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‘UNITY committee of AFE 


and ClO will meet’ Tuesday in 
to take further steps 


4 to carry out decisions for organic 
F | unity. It will be the first meeting 
= | since Oct. 15 when both sides 


ing of the Senate where theoreti- 
cally no rules exist. 


It was on this theory two years| 


ago that a bi-partisan bloc. of 19 
(D-NY), Wasas. Morse ( ind-Ore) 
and Irving Ives (R-NY), introduced 
a motion for a new Rule 22. On 
_ |Saturday, Jan. 3, when the Senate 
lopened, Sen. CK :ton Anderson} 
(D-NM) offered the motion, The: 
late Sen. Robert Taft who was ma- 
jority leader demanded that debate 
on it be put over until the follow- 

Wednesday. During the de> 
heats, Taft. and the Southerners, 
led by Sen. Richard Russell (D- 


Ga) argued that the ‘Senate was not! 


a NEW body. After two days of 

debate a motion to table Ander- 

son’s motion was passed*70 to 21. 
* 


AND OF DIRECT consequence 
of this vote, not a single piece of 
civil rights legislation was passed 
during the 83rd Congress. 

The Leadership Conference has 
pointed out that of the 19 spon- 
sors of the 1953 motion, 17 are 


F | tional differences to be settled 


later. 
* 


- SABOTAGE bf aid to schools 
was charged to Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration by Carl J: Megel, 
president of American Federation 


be > 
| : : | T 
ee | of Teachers. Megel lashed out 
Pe A” 
Mn Oe eta 
sis" moh, 


at Administration’s proposals for 
a series. of state and White 
Housé educational conference to 
study problem. He said it 
amounted to “study, stall and 
stand pat.” 


SQUARE D strike aftermath 
came with reinstatement by 
arbiter of 25 of 27 workers fired 
by company. Victorious strike 
settlement in September left is- 
sue of remstatement of. these 
workers as only remaining ques- 
tion. Decision was viewed as 
union victory. The two workers 
not reinstated have found em- 


ployment elsewhere. .” 
* 

JOINT council was set up by 
ClO, AFL and independent oil 
unions at Standard Oil refinery 
in Richmond, Calif., third Jarg- 

est refinery in world. New coun- 
cil will unite work of unions for 
‘common goals. 

NEW LONGSHORE pact was 

ing ‘presented to New York 
dock workers who had voted 
down previous agreement. Capt. 
‘William V. Bradley, ILA presi- 


_tida union official and 


was based principally on oppesi- 
tion to no-strike, clause. Bradley - 
said. these-was new . “clarifica- 
| tion” of issue. | 


MURDER yLoY awsinat Paul 
Hall, secretary-treastrer of AFL 


by New Jersey police. Three 


more are being sought as -parti- 
cipants. “One. of suspects .alleg- 
edly named by Ray. White, Filo- 
resident 
of the Tampa Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, as man be- 


hind plot. White denied it and 


said it was a move by Hall to 
discredit him, White is oppos- 
ing Hall for re-election. 


* 

EXTORTION conviction was 
lodged against Evan R. Dale, 
leader of AFL, Hod Carriers in 
Southern Illinois. Dale, who 
was given a TS-year sentence, 


HOT. CARGO decision of 
cacy 8 gem NLRB~- was 
seen as blow . unions. 
Under cover of skclping” labor, 
decision makes it easier for em- 
ployers to insist that workers 
handle scab goods. Ruling held 
that if contract provides for no 
handimg of hot cargo workers 
don't have to.. But if boss in- 
sists, it means contract is broken. 
Then if workers refuse to handle 
het cargo, they will be trying 
to enforce a non-existent con- 
tract. This, said NLRB major 
ity, is a violation of Taft-Hiartley. 
Labor lawyers said ruling is 
open door for employers to re- 


pushed by some labor leaders and 
production was estimated at 129,j/by Demecrats, can only interfere 
the highest point in a year. Un-|with such a program for aie 
walt ata however, failed to! ing purchasing power. 

: me and was close to 2.9 

mi 


ves. McCarran Act Fight Heads for 


with 1.6 million a year ago. . | 
08 of ine production rise is 
a on ‘Increase auto 
which put out the. new peters BACK IN APRIL 1954 a 
strange scene was “enacted in 
Washing’ »n’s U.S. Court of 
Appeals. The Court was being 


two months earlier than usual. Au- 
asked to decide whether the 


‘to consumes about 15 percent of 
steel output and about one im ev- 

MeCarran Internal Security Act of . 
1950 Was constitutional. The case 


ery six industries is closely related 
came up on —, of the Commu- - 


stiff members of the Senate and 
(Continued on Page 13) 


nege on contracts so as to force 
handling of hot cargo. 


Court — 


government”: which is threatened 
“by. a clear and t danger?” 
The two judges accepted the “Gnd- 
ings’ of the 8lst Congress that 
there was such.a thing as a “world 
Communist movement” which 
threatened the overthrow of the 
a government. Also that 

Communist Party and any 
groups or organizations agreeing. 
with any views of the Communist 
Party were automatically agents 
of this “foreign conspiracy. 

These “ ” were made by 
the 8lst Congress under the in- 
fluence of two Senators in partic- 
ular—one named Joseph McCarthy 
and the other named Pat McCar- 
ran.- The ruling of the two judge’ 
if allowed to stand means that all 
future generations of Americans 
must accept restrictions on the 
American Constitution because of 
a finding dictated by Jumping Joe 
‘and Whirling Pat. Now this goes 
to the Supreme Court. If anybody 


dent, said he expected approval 
this time. Rejection last time 


eae 


to auto production. 
But there is an extremely weak 
aist Party of U.S.A. against the 
registration order of the Subver- 


base for this rise in auto. The in- 

dustry: is procacts at a rate of 

8 million cars a year, something; 

oe ngage sat hae cae istic sive Agtivities Control Board 
tually be sold. (SACB) set up under the Act. : 

Actually, as the Wall Street} The peculiar thing about that 

Journal and* other big business|courtroom scene was not that a | 
publications have pointed out, the 
industry has _ been * “borrowing” 
against 1955 so that the increase 
now is expected to be balanced by 

at least-as sharp a drop in 55, a 
drop which can spread to all the} 
other industries so closely tied to 
auto. 


law penalizing the exercise of 

speech and. press and violating 

constitutional barriers to~ self-con- 

demnation, ‘as Well. as limiting due 

process of law, had got so far. ~ 

‘The peculiar. thing-was that while. 

the lawyers- for the Communist — 

Party (John Abt, Joseph Forer and 

the’ late Vito Marcantonio), de- 

fended the Constitution, the law-— 

yers for the government refused — 

to talk about the Constitution. . 

Presiding judge E. Barrett Pret-* JOHN GATES (right), editer of The Worker, is shown with 
tyman and David L. Bazelon kept the late Vito Marcantonio at the hearings of the Subversive Ac- 
prodding the government ‘lawyers tivities Control Board in June 1952. Gates, brought there from 
ee R and George prison, exposed the. anti-labor, anti-democratic nature of the Mc- 
ed cars in of a spring! R. Gallagher) ‘ta find out-how,the Carran Act. Marcantonio served as counsel for me Communist 


strike.” This is the when | goyernment felt t te Reaty : . : 
. the UAW-GI0’s: naar arm C 0 yp Peevibe: : 
es the -McCar-| 


rin ‘out “with the ‘Major. companies 

| (-| something < the | kiddies to learn pon Fist oe ——— 
s- dbout in schoo restrictions | irst Amendment 
This is one reason it took the rights . ey decided. Oh yes, 


.. - Come ithey “ ined,” under what .con-| 
: Christmas dive to ieue « Socio |ditions Constitution could be 
on 


Act. They had to] y said “the aE 


Se ee 
scrapped. They 
rlorder a rehearing of the case in|Specifie persons. |free ion ceases at the poin 
October to find oz! what the Gov- 


that is a law directed against 
Fm express ti 
. Instead, when the. Government, ‘where it Jeads te harm to the g0v gov-| 
Constitution, yt land the two Appeals ‘Court j my Pa on 
| Constitution. ) {Prettyman pm nema i “When danger government i 
WHAT THE Dark of Justice : 


lawyers said in October~ “ig what} 


“hoe about the 
show he the Sanction doce 
the two-to-one rulizg of the Court} 


j not apply any more; 
inf cop No defense of the’ b pevae tie cociae bean es in 
we ed WL a HU AG ge) kay. ‘Ss ¥3S, 


* 

A WALL STREET Journal sur- 
vey (Dec. 21) of , steel industry 
prospects came up with thé con- 
clusion that the 2 & may continue 
until March because “current au- 
. tomotive buying is ‘induced by 
¢armakers’ desires ta stock Sich 


rights under the McCarran Act we 
give you the editorial of Hearst's 
NN. loutell Ameen (Dee. 27) 
on the Court ruling: 


Co atin No ere si of the due/ran Act. “ 


“process clausé “of the Constitution. 
Nos defense of the clause in the 
Constitution which prohibits. Con- 


sick y, Po 3 ‘ Ves 
And what is the, “harm te. the’. -t, Continued. on Page 1). 
POC SE TH R(e PS ve Wes dite EMAL, ce idog 


-_ 


It says: “The Bill of Rights 
is the foundation of American 
democracy. It protects the peo- 
ple from oppression by the gov- 
ernment. Because of the 
fundamental ‘feredoms granted 
by the Bill of Rights, America 
is a nation of free people.” 

It is this ionate belief of 

millions has been battered 
in these recent years of McCar- 
thyite attack on the fundamental 
constitutional liberties of Ameri- 
cans. 
. And it is this heritage of lib- 
erty which may come under the 
‘ most fierce -assault here in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 10, when the Clande 
Lignttont case goes on trial. 


TA LESSON in mod- 

ay civics this case would 

ate, What a valuable addition 

this trial would be~to the text- 

book learning of young people 

who are seeking to understand 
the democratic tradition. 

Here in this Smith Act trial 
is the proof that liberty needs 
constant defense by the people, 
that the ideals nth for granted 
in the textbooks need to be 
tested in today’s realities. ; 

One standard school 
book, Findlay’ s “Your Rugged 
Constitution,” discusses each of 
the ten.sections in the Bill of 


‘every generation, here 


ts and tells the students: 


out a few ef today’s encroach- 
ments against the Bill of Rights, 
such as the Smith Act, the Mc- 
carran Act, and the more recent 
Comanele See eer 1954. 


EVERY SCHOOL child learns 


the first ten amendments to the . 


Constitution and why they are 
not just abstract rights but the 
battle-won freedoms for which 
the blood of liberty’s finest sons 
and daughters was spilled . 
an 
throughout the_ world. 

But the Lightfoot case un- 
folds as a grim record of stealthy 
subversion of these rights by the 
forces of* McCarthyism which 
the administration in Washing- 


to. 

io my indictment, the 
school child would find a vie- 
lation of the free speech and 


. —— guaranteed in the Bill 


Rights for every citizen. 


THE sacha of the Bill of 
Rights forbidding excessive bail 
is violated in the $30,000 ran- 


som for which Claude Lightfoot | 


was held. 

The sections of the Bill of 
Rights restricting self-incrimina- 
tion and doable jeopardy—these 
are at stake in the Lightfoot trial. 

The right of every: American 
to a trial by a jury of his equals 
—that is threatened also. - And 


the right of a defendant to “due | 


process of law—what is happen- 
ing to this right when a so-called 
law can be passed which decrees 
that a political party is “guilty” 
and when every member can 
then be automatically pre-judged 
as “guilty”? 

“< is important for the school 
chiléren and for adults to know 


the story of the courageous” 


struggle of the American people 
for liberty and the safeguards 
for freedom which they wrote 


into eur Constitution. 


But that story is only half-told. 
The Bill of Rights is under-at- 
tack today as never before. its 


os ate are being under- 


“CHICAGO SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS TELL ONLY . 
| HALF THE STORY OF BILL OF RIGHTS 


- ‘The principle is stated in’ the 
school book, MeGuire and Pert- 
wood's “The Rise of Our Free 
Nation,” which tells why the de- 
fense of the Bill of Rights must 
be to make it apply to every citi- 
zen. Says this textbook: “The 
Bill of Rights is the protector of 
every citizen against an abuse 


of power.” 


of the rising new la 

ment, battling the attempts to 
destroy t cet marvansentt as a “eon- 
Spiracy.” 

He aac on to beeome a sup- 
porter ef Marxism and of the 
Communist First International. . 

_ His name was Wendell Phil- 


y 


Lightfoot Defense Fund. has had 
_ to compete with the holiday 
gift-buying. and entertainment, 
the recent pickup in response 
to our appeals has beer en en- 
couraging and si 

To date almost $11, 600 has 
been raised toward the minimum 
of $40,000 required. Of this 
amount, $5,000 was received 
during the last two weeks. - 

It has been our contention 
that it is decisive fer Claude 

oot’s defense to pierce the 

organized blanket of silence in 
. which this unique and dangerous 
Smith Act. charge has been 
shrouded. “ 


” ONE advertisement alone, ac- 
cepted recently by a major Chi- 
cago newspaper (to. its credit, 
let it. be said), cost more than 
$1,300. 

That this was a necessary ex- 
penditure is amply shown by the 
numerous requests for additional 
_ information, fr areniy accom- 

panied by contri , Which 
are still arriving in aeannte to 
this ad. - 

That the seein want to know, 


i and that it’s our job-to provide 


information, is‘ proved by the re- 
2 to our pamphlet: The 
Case of Claude Lightfoot. sya 
ing composition costs on. this 
attractive brochure ran into many 
hundreds of dollars and esti- 
niated mailing charges came to 
an even larger amount. Our first 

printing, therefore; was limited 


000 Defense 
Fund Has a Priority 


to 15,000. With requests for 


hundreds of copies coming m 


from all over the country, and 
even from abroad, the only ob- 
stacle to meeting these demands 
will be a pra sc of funds. 


IT IS our iret to-reach every 
ClIO-and AFL local in the great- 
er Chicago area with The Case 
of Claude Lightfoot. In addition, 
special mailings are being made 
by the committee to ministers, 
educators and other prominent 
citizens in the vicinity: 

The very able brief in sup- 
port of the motion to dismiss the 
indictment’ against Mr. Light- 
foot was reproduced at great cost 
and mailed to deans and profes- 


sors at law schools throughout 


the country. 
Our Defense Digest, with a 


\ mailing list of over 4,000, will 


now be appearing regularly. Ad- 

ditiona] advertisements nee bod 

peared in newspapers in t e- 

gro munity, and are sched- 

uled for publication in the near 

future in national publications. . 
* 


- ‘THUS far, more than a half 
million leaflets dealing with va- 
rious aspects of the Lightfoot 
case have been distributed, both 
in community shopping cénters 
and at ‘shopgates. So extensive 
has been the need for. written 
materials that, in order to save 
money, the committee has had 


to establish its own small-scale 


letter shop, staffed mainly by 
volunteers. 

January 10th is the date set 
for the epening of the trial. For 


many weeks already defense 


counsel have been busily en- 
gaged in preparing their Case. 
Considerable. travel and much 
long-distance telephone commu- 
nication have been involved. 
The gathering of materials for 
research and consultatien- with 
specialists in the field have gone 
forward. The opening of the 
trial will add the expense of 
procuring, at a cost .of hundreds 
of dollars per week for the dura- 


tion of the proceedings, tran- 


scripts of the court record. 


January. 10 is a2 momentous 
day for the civil liberties of the 
American people. Basing our- 
sélves on the excellent reply 
given so far, we are confidently 


proposing that Jan.-10 be ac- 
cepted as the next target late. 


in the $40,000 Claude: Lightfoot 
Defense F und ‘drive. 


Fight 


On Two Fronts Here 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 
CHICAGO. 

In the coming weeks, there 
will be two fronts on which the 
people of THlinois will be 
thought-control and “guilt by 
association.” 

In Springfield, the Broyles 
Bills will be “re-intreduced as 


the Legislature. begins its ses- 


sion. In ogo. the Claude 
Lightfoot trial will open on Jan. 
10, arguing virtually the same 
crucial questions of basic civil 
liberties: 

‘The majority of the people in 
this state are well versed in the 
danger of the Broyles. Bills. Over 
the last eight years, they have 
become keenly aware of the 
witchhunting,. unconstitutional, 
anti - democratic provisions of 
these fascist bills. 

i * 

_ THROUGH their ‘organiza- 
tions, millions of Hlinois people 
have joined in’ defeating these 
bills year after year. Included 
in this fight were all seetors of 
the laber movement, churches 
of many denominations, parent- 
teachers organizations, major 
fraternal and civic groups. 

The clear and vigoreus oppd- 
sition to the Broyles Bills has 
grown over the years: despite 
increasingly repressive national 
and lecal legislation and other 
forms of persecution. It is this 
broad opposition of the people 
that accounted for the defeat 
of the -control bills. in 
the 1949, 1951 and 1953 bienni- 
al sessions. 

* 

BUT the fight on this front 
will not result in a decisive and 
lasting victory until. the main 
prop used by reaction to subvert 
the liberties of the people is 
seen for what it is aad cut down. 


| pee 


In the Cla Lightfoot case, 
a sweeping statement is made 
about the aims, principles and 
objectives of t he Communist 


sie 
is is almost identical with 
the assertions in the Broyles 
Bills dealing with a “World 
Communist movement” and im- 
puting to this movement, its af- 
filiates, its .sympathizers, its 
friends, a false set of principles 
leading to vjolence, espionage 
and sabotage. ; 
The Broyles Bills, and the 
= aw same Big Lie ef a “Com- 
unist censpiracy.. And while 
millions of people in the state 
have seen the threat to their ba- 
sic liberties in the Broyles Bills, 
they have not yet been made 


‘aware of the significance of the 


Lightfoot -indictment in_ this 


ig. 
* 


THE experience of the dem- 
cratie forces in this state in the 
fight against the Broyles Bills 
provides the basi for the widest 
support in the fight to smash the 
indictment. against 


tfoot defense should ° 
before the people's 
Organizations. 

They have joined in the strug- 
gle for civil liberties, against 
theught’- control legislation and 
against the concept of oni by 
membership or associatien. 

They will be able to recogniae 
in the Lightfoot case the at- 
tempt by the federal govern- 
ment to convict a man for mem- 
bership in. an organization de- 
clared to be subversive by leg- 


islative decree—a principle they 


actively opposed and defeated 
“ : _ fight ase ae the Broyles 
i 


————— 
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__ SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


the IHineis Edition of The Worker every week, for $2.50 


Fill out this blank and send 


it to The Worker, 64 W. 


h St, Room 910, Chicago; Ill. 
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that Chicago police shot down 
three unemployed Negro work- 
ers. The South Side. responded 
with a demonstration of 110,000 
people on August 3, 1931, with 
Claude Lightfoot among those 
in the vanguard. That militant 
challenge compelled Mayor Cer- 
mak to call a three-month mora- 
torium .on evictions. .- 

In these events, which steel- 
ed the Negro liberation, move- 
ment in Chicago and welded the 


him and his party fer their role 
as unyielding fighters for Negro - 


Claude Lightfoot was a cen- 
tral figure in the historic up- 
e which was recorded in the 
ritative book on Chicago, 


“Black Metropolis” by sociolog- 


ists Bi ye and: Drake. 


"With, the dgpresion.” they 


sha nd fighting evictions, eel 
Os a for _more 


jpg tari HIT 


mee 


owritt 


raat jsf be 4 bait: aise Laine co ‘tte 


THE PEOPLE KNOW LIGHTFOOT 


(Continued from Page 16) reservoir of. good. will was over- . 


flowing, with even the Defender 
an editorial on why we 
cannot hate the Reds.” 

« 


A LEADING Chicago attor- 


ney and insurance company éx- 
ecutive,. Earl B. Dickerson, 


furnished me-with another piece 


of the patent story. 
“When I 


always ianaeae 


an of honor and de- 


dito. pan 


~- 


“e i “s oa 
ses strato sf p< ada 


the Rev. Joseph M. Evans, waster: 

of the Metropolitan Community 

Church. It was he who married 

Claude and Geraldine Lightfoot 

in 1939. “I was always favorably 

impressed with both of them,” 
he remarked. 

It was a South Side business- 
man and past commander of an 


against 


Lightfoot, 
“Stephens. spoke of the period 
following World War Hi in which 


- he wes active. in a series of <em- 


in that struggle whieh was cli- 
maxed in a giant rally in Grant 


Park. . 


“T was. $0 learn. last 


Someday)" 
* 
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Our r ‘Press: 


’ OUR PAPER HAS its work cut oust for it during the next monies 
Among | the foremost of our responsibilities is the publicizing of the news ee 


‘the deeper in the Claude Lightfoot case. 
oe Reed 


uty. is all the more clear since the Chicags newspapers continue _ | 


ia SeaMAiON MIRAI Slhaeee ‘oa. dis ost crecial of coepe 


These two pages round out some @f the facts which give the Lightfoot case 
nce not merely for Communists or progressives or liberals but for 


top im 
every family in America. 


This special issue deals with the iseccial of the case; its special meaning 


to labor: the reasdn; Claude’ 


Lightfoot was 4 singled pa for. indictment: the li k 
between this case‘and the Broyles Bills; the threat to the Bill of Rights; "the need 
for funds in connection with the plans for carrying on the mass fight. 


We hope that this issue brings home to our readers one additional point: 
the importance of The Worker as a weapon in the Lightfoot defense and the 
need for building its circulation‘ now. 


There is a sub blank for your use on Page 15. One of the saany things you 
can do to help in the Lightfoot case is to get new readers for The Worker. 


Oe * + rote® 7 
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CHICAGO.—An* appeal was 
issued this week for a large turn- 


* Saretetatetstete a tatete seat OO OOK x x 
v Rn A oa x KR *. 
. oe".*. 8, 


tending to “bring about as 
speedily as possible” certain al- 


2.2 22S SSS Geese eeeuses * 
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‘ out at the courtroom when the 
_ trial of Claude Lightfoot opens 


here on January 10. 

The trial will be held in the 
court of Federal Judge Philip 
Sullivan in the U..S. Courthouse, 
Clark and Adams Streets. 

The Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee stressed the importance 
of “showing the deep interest of 
~the people in this case with a 
large attendance on the opening 
day ‘and throughout the weeks 
of this important trial.” 

Lightfoot, a 44-year-old Chi- 
cagoan was arrested on June 26, 
after being indicted for being 
a member. of the Communist 


Party and for knowing and in- 


leged objectives of the Commu- 
a} Party.- He is free on $30,00 

ai 

The Lightfoot Defense Com- 
mittee last week presented the 
issues in the case in a half-page 
ad in the Chicago Daily. News. 
The paper, in explaining its 
printing of the ad, stated editor- 


_ially: 
“The Daily News, which does . 


not favor jailing people solely 
for their ideas, however, pervert- 


ed, reasoned that the case involv- 
ed a fundamental’ issue of civil 
liberties, and that the Lightfoot 
committee was entitled to appeal 
for t public support.” 


Labor Has Stake in 


Trial for Membership 


CHICAGO. —It is not so léng 


| ago that the great unions in Chi- 


cago’s mass production industries 
—in steel, packing, auto-— were 
secret, underground “conspira- 
cies.” 
It is the dream of the big em- 
ployers to outlaw those unions 
again. The weapons are already 


: being fashioned. They are the 


y 


aa oc. ; 
e Bia! oad hits 


still few labor 


doctrine of “guilt by associa- 
tion,” ‘the use of stoolpigeon tes- 
timony, the charge of “conspir- 
acy, the turning of the courts 


and the Department of Justice ; 


into agencies of McCarthyism. 
* 

THE KEY word in the Light- 
foot indictment is “membership.” 
This test case to outlaw “mem- 
bership” strikes at the heart of 
the trade mion movement. 

In almost every decade of 
America’s labor history, there 
has been some attempt made to 


outlaw union organizations. 


Today, there are Chicago 
unionists who are. under indict- 


ment for “conspiracy” to violate. 


the anti-trust laws. Others face 
charges under. the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Still others are vulnerable 
under the so-called Communist 


‘Control Act ‘of 1954. 


The “membership” provision 
i pee Maplieek heats 2s eo 
in case, is an omi- 
nous new threat. Oddly, al- 


against the Smith Act, there are 

raised in 

protest in the tfoot case. 
ONE EXCEPTION is the big 


* * ¥ .~ oo es : ds > - 


se ‘4 


‘Why De 


By CLAUDE. LIGHTFOOT 


inl doctrine, the fs 


others from working during a 
strike. 

In 1875, a group of miners 
were sent to prison for forming 
a union. The historic words of 
the judge were these: 

“I find you, Joyce, to be the 
president of the union and you, 
Maloney, to be secretary, and 
therefore I sentence you to one 
year's imprisonment.” 

* 


THE RISE of. McCarthyism 
once’ again signals the trend to- 
ward the prosecution of union- 
ists for “conspiracy, for “force 
and violence,” for frameup 


As the Bill’ of Rights increas- 
ingly becomes menaced by those 
forces determined to carry. our 

nation down the path of Hitler 
Germany, 
people face a number of chal- 
lenging questions which must be 
es a affirmatively. 


ong these is. the necessity 
of ee ing Communists against 
persecution. In the past few 


years, over a hundred Comrpun- 
ist leaders have been jailed and 


imprisoned under the Smith Act. : 


More have been deported under 
the McCarran-Walter Act. — 


Most of these -actions have 


. been accompanied by serious in- 
Armour Local 347° of ‘the CIO. ° 


vasions of the several amend. 


in ae admits 


cynically 
3 the invasion of the Bill of Rights: 
.. But it justifies its action on ne 


basis of the “clear and 


2 ee ee ene —— —_ 


all pré-democratic. 


charges. Pp may outlaw an 
entire union and thereby all of 
its officers and members. 

The gap is not wide between 
Taft-Hartley prosecutions and 
the kind of indictment today 
faced by Claude Lightfoot. The 
jump is made in one new law, 
the Communist Control Act of 
1950, which not only seeks to 
“outlaw” the Communist ‘Party 
but a number of unions as wel]. 

These are some of the facts 
which should move the labor 
movement to speak out in pro- 
test-as Claude Lightfoot, a work- 
ingclass fighter, goes to trial. 


ey 
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‘WE RECALL HIM IN STRUGGLES’ 


| The People Kno W 
| Caude Lightfoot 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 

The Chicago newspapers are 
silent. But many thousands of 
Chicagoans know the real story 
of Claude Lightfoot and why he 
faces ten years in prison. 
I went among the 
particularly on the Sout 


ple, 
Side 


where Lightfoot first emer ne 


as a leader. I heard nothing 
high praise, or at least coed 
respect. 

“Claude Lightfoot? Yes, T re- 
member the first time I heard 
him speak at an unemployed 
demonstration in the early thir- 
ties, recalled veteran packing- 
house union organizer Peter 
Brown. 

“I* went back and told the 
workers in my plant about him. 
I told them \there was a new 
young fighter for freedom rising 
on the South Side.” 


3 * 

THE FRAGMENTS I gather- 
ed of those early days show the 
20-year-old Claude Lightfoot al- 
ready a fiery and devoted de- 
feater of the people. 

_The Rev. Ross D. Brown, 
pastor of the large Truth Seek- 
ers Community Church, remem- 
bered: him in connection with the 


end C ommunists? 


tion that Communists consticute 
a threat to the internal security of 
the United States, 


Armed with the Supreme 
Court ruling on the conspiracy 
charges, the government now 
proceeds to further emasculate 
the Bill of Rights. The indict- 


} 


ment inthe Lightfoot case repre- 


sents an invasion of the First 
Amendment which is unprece- 
dented in American history. 

If this indictment is sustained 
by the courts, America will have 
taken a gigantic leap in the di- 
rection of a fascist state. 

: Reaction has been able to make 
serious inroads on civil liberties 
in the past few years. because 


the resistance to its-attacks have | 


been insufficient, Especially has 


- this been true in regard to the 
persecution of Communist lead- 


ors, 


Thete are those who. will: work 


vigorously when the issue is not 
go closely related to Communists, 
nek Res: example, democratic forpee, 


EE EE EET oy Re A = I AT mw CO A Ee . 


in Illinois rallied and defeated 
the Broyles Bills on three occa- 
sions. But on the various Smith 
Act trials in the last few years, 
these forces have * remained 
silent. 


The pro-democratic forces in 


our country can defeat encroach- 


ments on civil liberties, can de- 
feat fascist-like measures — but 
in order to do so, they must 
understand that this will require 
active struggle for the Hahes of 
Communists as well as for all 
other citizens. 


If labor and the people do not 


learn this truth in time, then 


America, as did Germany and 
Italy, - will pass through one of 
the darkest periods of ‘its his- 


There is peidence that more 
people are learning this lesson. 
But much more needs to be 
done. The hour is growing late. 
Every American who y be- 
lieves in the Bill of Rights 1 must 


find the ways and means of reg- 
ee See . 


— < 


- Of _.widespread evictions 


1930 struggles rh ge job dis- 
crimination.-which reached a 
~ glimaxi in the winning of jobs for 
Negroes in the Woolworth stores 
on the South. Side. 

“It was atime. when picketing 


stores to get ase was €ntirely 


unknown, he said, “You might 
say it laid the see for the later 
struggle for FEPC. : 

remember Claude Light- 
foot vividly those days and: I 
think very well Fog him.” 


ACROSS ri span of his 25 
adult years, Claude Lightfoot 
has grown in the hearts of the 
people, a symbol of struggle to- 
ward liberation. A labor leader, 
his high school teachers, a top- 
ranking politician, the minister 
who ted at his marriage— 
all of them’ speak of Claude 
Lightfoot with warmth. 

They may disagree with his 
deeper political. convictions, but 
they do not disguise their pride 
in his as widely-respect- 
ed leader in the fight i peace, 
etl 3 as better America. 

“I think of him as always fight- 
ing for people in difficulty,” said 
Mrs. Irene McCoy Gaines, na- 
tional president of the Council 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

“I recall him during the days 
and 
again during the war years. He 
was always ‘trying to explain 
his views, and he got quite a 
hearing ameng: the ‘people.; 


suerenee: in thé. spring 
of 1930, Claude Lightfoot came 
forward as a leader in the series 
of economic struggles on the 
South Side which followed that 
terrible ion winter. The 
fight -for the hiring of Negroes 
as laborers on the new construc- 
tion of street car lines, the cam- 
paign for jobs in the South Side | 
stores, the battles for relief and 


against eviction—these were the 


events in which Claude Light- 
foot first showed his mettle as 
a leader. 

The best account of that peri- 
od comes from David Poindexter, 

a South: Sid community: leader 
ohe was at aeaerree s side dur- 
ing those seb Oma | 

“I remember: Claude especial- 
ly in the mass eviction struggles 
in August, 1931,” said Poi | 
ter. “Hevled the ‘fight for an a old 
Negro woman who was ees. 
put out of the home in whie 
she hal lived ae 25 years.” 


IT WAS during the tumultous 
defense of this destitute woman 


a (Continued: on Page 15) 
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No Crystal Ball Here 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year predic-_ 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that | 
it uses tea leaves, goat's gizzards or crystal balls. Its prog: 7 


nostications, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the facts 
of history and the laws of sci- 
ence. Amen. 


In the same breath you are 


beseeched to skip past its pic-— 


tare of Nostradamus, the medi- 
ore soothsayer, and get to its 
rts who are variously named 


Joh n Foster Dulles, Sen. Wil- 


of what's really taki 


yarn aid to Lb 


tale ah | ciation: last) week 


A. 


or Puts Full 


By BERNARD BURTON 


obs . 
to 84th Congress 


THEY SAY THAT figures don’t lie Gat the recent rash of business and government fore- 
casts come awtully close to it. Virtually all of them amount to rosy predictions for 1955, based 
wears anc on the rise in production of the last few months.- Yet enyboay who bothers to take a - 
close look at figur 


and a cheek 
g place in 
the country’s industrial centers 
can find more cause for alarm 
than for sending up three cheers. 
Last week, for a Geor nge 
Morris, after a tri rrough 
midwest, reported in these pages 
that employment has not kept 
ce with the increase in pro- 
uiction. of 
Fact is that, even taking the 
most rosy government forecasts 


at face value, the outicok is for 


a sharp increase in unemploy-. 
ment next year, going beyond 
the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
Seidman, AFL econo- 
mist, warned two weeks 
that even if production in 
1955 reaches the peak level of 
1953, “unemployment for the 
year would. reach at ‘least 5.5 
million’ and might go as high as 
6.5 million instead of the 1.5 


‘million we had in 1953.’ The 


1954 peak was in March when 
ooh ea reached 3.7 mil- 
ion 


The CIO stated flatly in its 


Economic -Outlook last. week: 
“There is no indication that a 
return to full employment is in 
sight.” | 
* 

WARNING that steps need 
to be taken immediately to bol- 
ster consumer purchasing poner, 


the CIO proposed a 10-point 
progress for * Aegacts 84th Con- 


umers instead of big 
business; construction of 2 
lion housing units “@ year, in- 
cluding 200,000 under the pub- 
lic housing program; improved 


— It called for tax relief. 
cons 


. “gocial security; a national health - 


program; improved unemploy- 
ment of $125 ne a strength 

oO 25 an hour; stren 
coed agricultural su ; goy- 
usiness; 


wd ap ioe poate sare, 
arena, "5 called for advances in’ 


poe goth working conditions 
a rents of. the guaranteed 


e “National mal einoiog: Asso- 
also warned 


that unemployment will increase 
sharply unless there is a far 
greater increase in output in 


-¥955 than is now foreseen. The 


NPA, an organization - support- 
ed by labor, business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 
declared that there will have ‘to 
be a far greater increase in out- 
put to reach a “reasodnably full 
employment” level All realistic 
estimates on ou 


$30 billion short of this goal. 
To accomplish this, the NPA 

called upon the 84th Congress, 

which. convenes Wednesday, to 


enact a | rogram for raising pur- 
chasing power/and for “badly 


needed public undertakings.” 

The program bore many simi- 

larities to the anti-depression 

programs of the labor movement. 
x. 


BUT. ALL indications are. 
that such programs will be 
fought by the GOP.which, aided 


‘by the Southern Democrats, will 


continue to push _ its trickle- 
down program to guarantee prof- 


t so far, the eitable investments for big busi- 
NPA went on, fail $25 billion to 


ness. President Eisenhower. has 


already. announcéd that he will 


- geek retention of the excise 


(sales) tax, which was originally 


scheduled to expire this year. He ~ 


also said that he would seek re- 
tention of the corporation tax. 


Catch in this is that the corpora- 


tion tax is so worked out that,- 


unlike the excess profits tax 
which wag repealed last year, 
it can be passed on to consumers. 

Even Northern Democrats are 
playing a cagey game on an 
anti-depression program, on the 
basis of which many of them 
received labor backing in the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they would prefer to keep 
this issue as a talking point for 
1946, rather than push for any 

actual legislation. 

Seidman’s “warning on unem- 
ploymént was based on minimum 


(Continued on Page 2) 


YOU, US AND THE NEW. YEAR 


WE START the New Year with a - 
sense of confidence and vigor, as a re- 
sult of the splendid cooperation and de- 
voted activity of our readers, both in 


connection with the current $60,000 fund 
campaign and the preparations for the drive 


to enlarge circulation. 


The enthusiasm of The Worker readership 
is not disconnected from the striving of the 
working people of our land for economic secur- 
ity, peace and democratic libérties. This 
striving made itself: felt in 1954, and will in- 


creasingly do soe in 1955. 


Where do we stand ds we enter the New 
‘Year? The fund campaign is about $8,000 
short of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
and were counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 

WE ASK YOU ALL FOR A FINAL 


be completed, 


EFFORT TO WRAP IT UP WITHOUT 
FURTHER DELAY. 


* 

AT THE SAME TIME, preparations are 
under way for the most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. Though, as 
yet, there are few specific results, were con- 

~ fident the downward trend’ of the past five 
years will be reversed. It must be, to ensure 
our existence, 

The point is, however, that the circulation 
effort has to go over rapidly now from the 
stage of preparation and‘ organization to actual 
subs and bundle increases. Let's go! - 

Total raised. to date (as of Wed. 
A.M.) —..-..-.--$51,560.00 
Still to go 

Rush contributions to P. O. Box 136, 
Cooper. Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., Sth floor, 


liam Knowland, Harold Stas- 
sen and other similar oracles. 
I have some notions about 


1955 too, which are not gleaned 


from the lines in your palm or 
the ‘configura- 
tions of the 
stars. But I 
am inclined to 
sidestep the 
prediction and 
that is not be- 
cause I[ am 
chicken. My 
aim herein 
to®envey the 
sentiments of : 
some of my friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances and strangers 
whom I polled on the forthcom- 
ing twelvemonth. 
* 

NONE of my authorities own - 
titles like that of Secretary of 
State. They are plain people 
whose years, as Oliver Gold- 
smith said, constitute ~the short 
and, simple annals of. the~ poor. 
Several. are railroadmen who 
own a home, a car, a TV set: - 
these I know’ best. “Average” 
men, good men, union men, 
hard-workin g, “providers,” whose 
ambitions are simple: a stead 
job, a family in sound health 
and status, some leisure to watch 
the Giants or the Dodgers once 
in a while, a few days to go hunt- 
ing or fishing. 

The conductor -has been with 
the road more years than: he 


-would care to say. He is a man 


of brusque wit and robust good 
humor, the life-of-the-party type. 
He does not regard the imme- 
diate future with the cheery 
bluster of Leonard W. Hall, the 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who awaits 
tomorrow “with realistic confi- 
dence,” as Look quotes him. 
The man on the New York 
Central, which is my friend’s 
run, will ask you your defini- 
tion of an optimist. Before you 
can answer he tells you what it 
is. “A fellow who brings his 
lunch to work.” . The missus 
yanks /you out of bed in the 
morning, you head to work with 
a heavy heart for you don’t 
know when and where the axe 
will fall. I attribute to him the 
following statistics: . the new. 
management has sheared the em- 
ployment rolls from 101,000 to 
75,000 and the end is not in 
sight. It will not, he feels dis- 
tinctly, end with the last day of 


| the old year. He has been with 


the road 17 years and he does 
not know where he will be the 
first day of the New, Year. 
we . 
SOME of the boys who've 
been laid off, he says, used to 
o down .to Ta — where 
eneral Motors plant. : 
Some had a job on ‘ao ilroad 
nights, and worked on the as- - 
sembly line days. No jonger, he 
said. “They've got one man do- 
ing two or three jobs at. GM” 
he said, “and there's no new 
hiring. In fact the men 
want to strike against this 
up stuff.” 


7 "He tells me that no few of his | 


THERE IS A TIDE i ad affairs of states as well ag of men which takes-at the flood) 


“one THERE IS “The crest of that flood, so far.as civil ‘rights legislation is concerned, 
‘is next Wednesday at noon when the tech pana convenes. For that is/, 


the golden moment for the imtro- 
Guckivn of a suttionte shetiar ian) 


ate Rule 22 in such a way as to 


make it impossible for the South- 
‘ ern bloc to filibuster to death any 


— legislation they dis- 


The Leadership Conference for 
Civil Rights, which speaks for. the 
NAACP, the AFL, the CIO, ADA, 
YWCA and 4a total of 52 national 

izations, has issued an appeal 


. SENATE RULE 22 as it stands 
‘today, a dubious monument to the 
of the late “Sen. K 


pee} dent gin only 


for 


or absenting * sen could 
vent a limitation on the debate.. 
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e the rule. Thus the 
uilt-in feature of the Senate rules. 


points out, that the only time 
the rules can be changed by a sim- 
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Under the circumstances, it is > 
clear, as the Leadership ‘Confer- *™ 
ence 


of the Senate where epeeaie t 


SABOTAGE of, aid to ielesile 
charged to Eisenhower -Ad- 


study problem. He | 


MURDER PLOT against Paul 
Hall, secretary-treasurer of AFL 
Seafarers International Union, 

was charged to four men held 
be New , Jersey police. Three 
more are being sought as parti- “ 
cipants. One of suspects alleg- 
edly named by Ray White, Flo- 
rida union official and president 
of the: Tampa Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, as man be- 
hind plot. White denied it and 
said it was a move by Hall to 


discredit him. White is eppos- 
ing Hail for re-election. 


- 


amounted to “study, stall and 


ple majority vote is at the conven- 
stand pat.” 


| Labor Puts Full Jobs 
Plan-Up to Congress 


_ (Continued from Page 1) jlepression steps. That goes es- 
estimates. He pointed out that with pecially on unemployment which; 
the labor force growing at a rate is bound to rise barring certain): 
_ of about 700,000 a year and PrO-| immediate steps. These, as labor 
percents year, from % 0.2% mil locinted, Mat, need to include im- 
ion new i ay = tax J agai for “0 majoxhy, 
especia raising of persona 
, nothing like this is| 2am ‘the Boma See restora- 
. »  |tion of a public housing program 
nt VES out of consid ot 3t east 200,000 units a year; 
LEA u “j;mncreases in t 
a very shaky kind | of ro (pensation and socal soc eset a 


public works, such 
oa roads, as, Septal and nd school opn- 
struction./ A grea 


arms program, 
pushed by some eT he leaders and | 
by Democrats, can only interfere’ 
iwith such a. program increas- 


{ing purchasing (power. 


McCarran Act Fight Heads for Supreme Court 


BACK IN APRIL 1954 a which ‘is threatened 
strange scene was enacted in “by a a and present danger?” 


Washington’s U.S.. Court of The two judges accepted the “find- 


ings” of the 8ist Congress that 
ery six industries is closely related Appeals. The Court was being there was such a thing as a “world 
to auto production. | asked. to decide whether. the Communist movement” . which 
But there is an extremely weak) McCarran Internal SecurityeAct of aeores the ee a 
base for this rise in auto. The in-| 1950 was constitutional. ‘The case > wag gon ee ead . "4 
dustry is producing at a2 raté of}came up ona 1 of the Commt- . | FURS pated me 
8 million cars a year, something|nist Party of the U.S.A. against the ge - Sonegar a oor 
which not even the most optimistic! registration order of the Subver- th any views . ‘a , pie 
of the auto barons claim can ac-|sive Activities Control Board Party were ees ee 
(SACB) ‘set up under the Act, ~ ee st gcc 2: 
Street} The peculiar thing about’ that Ror re SIst eon. a baer the in- 
_ Journal and other big business! ‘courtroom scene was not that a Gnence of egg “Wa i a 
publications have pointed out, the’ law penalizing the exercise of ular—one named Joseph McCarthy 
industry has been “borrowing”| s peech and press and Moree, and the other named Pat McCar- 
-yan.- The ruling of the two judges 
it allowed to stand means that all 
future generations of Americans 
must accept restrictions on the 
American Constitution because of 
| a finding dictated by Jumping Joe 
+ and Whirling Pat. Now this is goes 
f to the Supreme Court. If anybody 
is under the illusion that only 
Communists are deprived of their 
rights under the McCarran Act we 
give you the editorial of. Hearst's © 
N. Y. Journal American (Dec. 27) 
on the Court ruling: 


| a 
EXTORTION conviction was 
lodged against Evan R. Dale, 
leader of AFL Hod Carriers in 


cally no rules exist. | 


It was on this two years 
ago that a bi-partisan bloc of 19) 
\Senators, led by Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Wavied: Morse (Ind-Ore) 
and Irving Ives (R-NY), introduced 
a motion for a new Rule 22. On: 
Saturday, Jan. 3, when the Senate 

Sen. Clinton Anderson 
{D-NM) offered the motion. The: 
late Sen. Robert Taft who was ma- 
jority leader demanded that debate 
on it be put over until the follow-' 
ing Wednesday. During the de- 
ibate, Taft and the Southerners, 
led by Sen. Richard Russell (D- 
Ga) argued that the Senate was not 
a NEW body. After two days of 
debate a motion to table Ander- 
son's motion was passed 70 to 21. 

* 


SQUARE D strike aftermath 
came with reinstatement by 
arbiter of 25 of 27 workers fired 


tion. Decision was viewed as 
union: victory. The two workers 
not reinstated have found em- 
ployment elsewhere. . 

* 

JOINT council was set up by 
ClO, AFL and independent oil 
unions af Standard Oil refinery 
in’ Richmond, Calif., third larg- 
est refinery in world. New coun- 
cil will unite work of unions for 
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AND OF DIRECT consequence 
of this vote, not a single piece of 
‘civil rights legislation was. passed) 
during the 83rd Congress. 

The Leadership Conference has: 
\pointed out that of the 19 spon- 
sofs-of the 1953 motion, 17 are 
‘still members of the Senate and: 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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‘to consumes about 15 percent of, 
‘steel output arid about one in ev-| 


now is expected to be balanced by 


ae 8 een "BS, a 

op which can spread to all thel‘The peculiar thi that while 

_ other industries so closely tied to i lawyers “ng Pe Communist 
auto, — i | ‘ead A rag Abt, Joseph Forer _ 
| Ht te Vito Marcantonio), « 

A WALL STREET Journal sur-|fended the Constitutien, the law- 
vey (Dec, 21) of steel industry |yers*for the t ‘refused «. 
prospects came up with the con-/to talk about Constitution. - posnes 
clusion unt Marche rise may continue Presiding Judge E. Barrett Pret-— JOHN GATES (right), editor of The Worker, is Selesiens with 

Sige “current sous agate Bazelon kept the , are a at the hearings of the Subversive Ac- 
is induced ' proddin government lawyers - tivities trel Board in June 1952. Gates, brought there from 
sie —. to stock fintish- \(Beatrice and Poon prison, exposed the anti-labor, anti-democratic nature of the Mc- 
_ ed: cars in anticipation of ‘a spring|R. Gallagher) to find out how the: Carran’ Act. Marcantonio- served as counsel for the Communist 
strike.” This is the period ‘when. , 
the UAW-CIO's five-year contracts 


government -felt :about. the U. S. - Party. 
ti felt 


Constitution, But evidently. they - 
e that the Constitution was| First aod Fifth Amendments of ok the 
ut-/something for the kiddies to Jearn “hoon many No defense of the due 
about in school.” 


iprocess clause of the Constitution. lrestrictions 1 
No defense of the clause in the|rights-. yes, 
Cc which prohibits. Gon-|they “ ” under what con- 
a passing a bill of attain-|ditions Comdaeaien eould be’ 

—that is a law directed apneierre They said “the right te 


3 Yer eos persons. expression ceases at the point 
Instead, when the Cavetaindil, where it leads to harm to the gov- 
land the’ two Appeals Court judges § 


- {Prettyman and_ Danaher), y} 
got: around to talking about the 

WHAT ‘THE Dir. Wied ee ip bE ae 
‘lawyers said in October js- what/show why the Constitution does 
the two-to-one ruling of the Court|not apply any more, 
finally | said. ‘No: defense :af thei-; s Thats the doctrine expounded im y 


ficantinltoni: as well as limiting dus 
process of law, had got so far. 


the ee 
ran Act. 


upholding the McCar- | 
. Congress can impose 


First Amendment 
y decided. Oh 


g attempted on the. 


lorder ‘a. rehearing ak: thes chin in 
that the Communists are 


October to find out what ‘the Goy-} 
por cy aplomb te 
vation, 


‘Fes 


Congress. for reak; anti- 


e 


top Auto Moguls would let out- 
fits like the Automotive Parts 
Manufacturers Ass'n and the 


oguls. - Michigan Manufacturers Assn. 


SCAW 


mores the full 
you stand 
ceredcdeaal let me tell you the 
rest of the story. Total employ- 
ment in this company was six 
workers, and we won the guar- 
anteed annual wage for only two 
of them. 


However, even trying to win 
this sort of a CAW in GM, 
Ford and Chrysler in a competi- 
tive, declining car market, is~a 
mee with a different tail on it. 

now the Auto Moguls 
eee fspiptdna< clubs rather 
out carrots to the guys and 
one who make your cars. This 


- ‘The most blatant McCarthyite 
sections of . 


“increase from 


meet: equally opposed to GAW, 
wants to -counteract it by mak- 
. ing t ere in the 
* _ €ompensation _ 
laws. Pubeliower's Secretary of | 
Labor; James P. Mitchell, seeks 


support from this group for his 
possible mihimum unemploy- 


ment. com tion equal tof 50 
ponent 8 wages for 26 weeks. 


“It's ee hardly possible that the 


By RALPH ELLISON 
DETROIT. — Despite the warn- 
ing of the Detroit Council, PTA, 
that the “teacher, shortage is grow-' 
ing worse, the hand of the Detroit 
Board: of Commerce chokes all 


practical proposals to ease the 


shortage. 7 
Mrs, -A. R. Vanderberg, who 
heads the PTA committee study- 


a the teacher shortage, declar- 


— ee ee ee 


SCHOOLS ‘NOT TOO CROWDED’ 


——Foer the Beard of Commeree 
be liberalized, and teachers per-{. 


ithe critical shortage. 


_ “PTA is concerned about ‘the; 
present as well as the future. of 
our schools if a shortage of teach- 
ers continues. 

“The need is increasing because 


the growing school crisis? Here 
are her practical ls: 
_ 1. Immediately 


I pals, clerks, counsellors,- ge i jani- 


is|tion to average class-room. size. 


imerce no-millage-increase policy. 


,,of $200, and a minimum salary of 
$4,000, after years of intense train- 
fling and lost earnings, 


i ledesah aistitcts bonded themselves’ 


v dena the - UAW’s 

without their .ta- 

Ford 

V. Brown 

the UAW. 

He's against its 

‘fntrodoction into in- 

the Lansing 

shi where Inland Steel's 

Frank H. Cassell blasted the 

UAW GAW demand, the reps 

= Spi asta GM, gy and Chrysler were 
a 

It yer like the Auto Moguls 

don’t want a real guaranteed an- 

nual wage for the auto workers. 


UAW TOP OFFICERS 
POSITION _., 

UAW president Walter P. 
Reuther is emphatic in saying: 
os re > going to get the guaran- 

wage; there’s no 
oa Ih about it.” 

What’s behind gregode op- 
timism? Outside pon 
to increase UA aay om 
from $9 million to $25 ina 
the UAW is not yet on a war 
footing for the ‘55 struggle. 

Two employer association 
spokesmen, Frank Rising of De- 
troit,-and David M. Molthrop of 
Toledo, gave president Reuther 
« bargaining point where they 
advanced \their phony proposal 
for the UAW itself to pay its 
members the GAW, financed by 
a 5to 10 cents an hour increase 
in UAW Dues. What Reuther 
can use is their proposal that 
the dues increase can be: offset 
in whole or in part by a wage - 

the. companies. 
‘Molthrop - specifically suggests 
the present 5 cents annual im- 
provement factor raise for this 


On this basis president Reuth- 
er can urge GM and Ford to 
_ grant him a one-year contract 
with the 10.3 cent im- 
provement factor raise trans- 
ferred to the GAW Plan. The 
exact amount the workers get 
for full weeks layoffs, and the 
exact amount the company pays 
into the plan is. | teft blank:-in the - 


7 


- blame Paeechis ui or fate for 


- have to be replaced by Social- 


make no “bargain ba 
settlement” on GAW. - 

An alerted rank:and file will 
have to make sure that the UAW 
top officers do not settle for any 
sort of deal oo GAW. and for- 
get all the other UAW economic 
and contract demands for 1955. . 


LEFT-PROGRESSIVE 
.POSITION — 


UAW Left Progressives em- 
phasize- that GAW is only one 
of the urgently-needed UAW. 
CIO eet for °55 
at the November economic con- 
ference. It should not be bar- 


gained off: against the other eco- | 
nomic an‘d contract demands, 


such as guarantees against speed- 
up, job discrimination, bottle- - 
grievance _ procedures 
and company penalty systems. 
One of their proposals is for 52 
weeks for those with two or more 
fe seniority, and-a minimum 
of 75 percent’ of pay for 40 
weeks ape with less be 
two years en S iaaonek be 
a — an: cong o 10 cents 
per hour employe. This pigs 
_al fills the i spaces in 
“UAW-GAW demand. 


Communist auto workers su 
port the position of the ‘Lelt- 

essives as far as it goes. 
Neither GAW, or other gim- 
iticks, can do away with the 
._planlessness and recurring eco- 
nomic crisis of . capitalism, as 
Reuther contends. But the work- | 
ers are also in refusing to 


this and to demand that the eco- | 
nomic system and the 
ment guarantees them } 
living wage. 

When the raiplolians say ihey 
can't guarantee security because 
they can't guage employment; 
sales and production, the 
admit the bankruptcy of their 
system which vaeuiialle will 


at a 


ism that can guarantee these 
things. 

Auto workers with such ad-- 
vanced ideas will also be 
amongst the best fighters for the 
UAW ‘55° demands, including 
a real GAW. 


time at conferences, etc. , 

3. Restore academic freedom in 
the schools both for teachers and 
students. The thousands of alert 
inquiring students who_in the past 
(naturally grayitated towards the 
teaching profession are now re- 
pelied by the stifling atmosphere 
of thought-control. The restora- 
tion of academic freedom ranks 
with the salary increase in solving 


4. Build more schools. The 
Board of Education ‘usés a tricky 
little gimmick when it releaces its 
figures on average class-room size. 
It totals all pupils, and divides this 
figure by all Board of Education 
employees. These include 


tors. Obviously the non-teaching’ 
employee has no arithmetical rela- 


But it’s a cheap way to reduce 
elass-room size, without running 
head-on into the Board of Com- 


Clair L. Taylor, State Superin- 
tendent of Pu lie Instruction ad- 
mits: that the teachers are “ondedt on. 


paid, and proposes a petty increase| 


Mr. ‘Taylor Htas also revealed that 


for $80,000,000 last year to build. 
classrooms, but the new schools 
are’ insufficient to meet growing 
enrollments, and the Legislature 


eral assistance. 


| Governor’ Williams: that:. oh, We 
‘da Peaches yetirement ‘pensiong}y P 


Mr. Taylor recommended 4 


| of exceptional children regardless 
-of color, creed, or economic status. 


should support plans to seek fed- 


mitted to qualify for federal social 
security in addition to the state| 
pension. At present Detroit teach-} 
ers pay 5 percent towards: retire- 
ment, compared with 2 ‘percent 
paid by workers in’ priv: ite in- 
dustry.. 

2. Appropriation of $12 million, 
to support community colleges. 

3. A program to meet the needs 


4 Expansion of apprenticeship 
training courses to include all 
trades. 


But the solution of the school 
crisis cannot be left in the hands} 
-|0f the Board of Commerce. or Mr. 
Taylor, The democratic coalition 
of Labor, the Negro: people, and 
their allies, who elected Diggs, 
Williams, McNamara, Hayworth, 
Griffiths, etc., in the last election, 
must solve the school crisis too. ‘ 


The candidacy of Dr. Remus 
{Robinson, and his endorsement by 
the Detroit Federation of -Teach- 

ers (AFL), 82 W. Montcalm, is an 
lopportunity for the voters to chal- 
lenge ‘the present Board of Com- 
merce control of our educational 


ee ee 


adopted | — 


+. 


_— nag ite mei * ) . im 
deuistedly’' wes shvis ack site be Ge 130:un Meek wate Ge 


| company put over on its workers in the name of “keeping in busi- 


ness.” Kaiser says, “we have tured the comer:” By aide piso 


* 


THE fe SOCIAL Was bon $00 es 400 wants te 
increase old age pensions in Michigan from to a month. 
esha gw by ow psp then the Comniission 

ys give them $10 extra a - bringing ‘the pension to the 
i ee we imagine trying to survive on 
lp ans a gel a ea 
or ntedicine costs! : 


BY FEBRUARY, Dan ce welfare -superintendent here, 
figures that about 75,000 people weuld be eligible to get govern- 
ment surplus food now about to be distributed by the welfare de- 
partment. Eligible are relief cases, old age pensioners, — 
ment compensation eases. . 

THE CIO IN OHIO have just gotten 135,000 signatures 
asking the imcoming Ghie State Legislature to liberalize the Un-— 
eniployment Compensation law there. Michigan also needs some 
liberalizing of its comp law, into which GM wrote 80 amendments. 

~ 10 

FROM THE DETROIT FREE PRESS: Psychiatrist Frank 
J. Curran comments: “Two boys steal a car. One the son of a 
prominent man is let off for a ‘boyish prank.’ The other, son .of 
a drunken father er a destitute mother, is sent to jail ‘as an exam 
to others.’ Researchers show many teachers judge children 
their social standing instead of by their marks and conduct.” 


-* 
C..E. WILSON, Ceide of Comet Melee says that aecept- 
ing the post of Secretary of Defense cost him one million dollars. 


It cost the American people much more. Also GM got the largest 
war arders of any eorperation in the last two years since “bird 


a 


| deg” Wilsen has been im the defense siot. 


* 


WE ARE WAIT ING to see what that a U. S. Distriet 


oie Ses ee ey ae "abs hi 


pal Don Leonard, former police commissioner, says there was nO 
$56,000,600 a vear take. a 
LABOR. RESEACH ECONOMIC NOTES says in 1954 the 


“ao . cet 
mm the press. (Labor Research Economie Note $1.50 a 
East 11 St., New York 3.) 


THE SIX LEADING AUTO COMPANIES, according to the 
National City Bank newsletter, reported a rise cf 13~-percent in — 
their. net profits for the third quarter of 1954 and 28 percent for 
the niné month period. The auto workers who preduced these 
profits took three one cent an hour wage cuts in 1954 due to 
their wages being tied to a gevernment-fixed cost of living index. 


* 

SOME 38 MILLION FAMILIES, or 69 percent of all families 
in the U. S., in 1953 received incomes of tess than $5,000, survey 
hy the University of Michigan revealed. Yet m that year, to meet the | 
Heller Committee’s weH known budget for .a miodest standard of 
living, a wage-earners family of four a needed at least $5,400 or 
about $104 a week. How ny auto workers’ families are getting 


-~ 


: that? 


* " 
- 


* 

A ONE PERCENT PAYROLL OR EARNINGS TAX.is under 
cohsideration in Flint to raise an additional $3,000,000 fer such 
necessary improvements as more fire stations and such unnecessary 
items as more “civil defense. The City Commission's Finanee 
Committee ‘members—who are now sounding out. the opinion of 
civic, labor and service organizations—say the alternative would be 
to increase real estate taxes $7.52 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. . 
How about a third alternative: to stop letting GM get away with 
its own ideas on assessed valuation? If GM paid taxes on what its- 
vast properties are really worth, the preblem might be solved. 


— 


system. 5,000 petitions are needed 
py. Jan. 3. Any voter can sign. 


To Publish Facts on Kenya Atrocities | 


- DETROIT.—A. Kenya: Publica- 
tion Fund has been established 
here to make known shocking facts} 
regarding conditions in this British 
East African colony, whére.nearly 

being killed ev 
Sei Amomay- Clans C Lace 
wood in his co in’ last week's 


East Side Shopper, , anes support ‘ 
of this “ma t cause.” Cen- 
ttributions and advance orders (25 
cents) for “The People of Kenya 
Speak For Themselves” by Mbiyu 
Koinage should go to Dr. Grace 
‘C. Lee, executive treasurer, ide 
Publication Fund, 14832 Parksi 


Detroit 38. 


» Upsas tH none | 
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By {ALLAN _ not notice the sweat put into 
. DETROIT.+General Motors will|these 1955 models by the men and 
soon be bringing around to major}women who produce. them.~ 

cities what it terms its “Motorama”| .GM workers are being ‘driven, 
at which thousands will look andilike most of the auto workers, to 


iit Mi Lari 

sit FMICHIGGN 
Alli i eo ’ 

sap edition 
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Th eWo 
Quakers Oppose 
oe Any Conscription — 


WASHINGTON. — “Conscrip-; Included among the many ques- 
tion as a permanent policy is hos-|tions and answers regarding con- 
tile to world order,” declares the/scription contained in this valuable 
Washington Newsletter of the|six-page dooument (available at 
Friends Committee on National/5¢ a copy or $3 per hundred at 
Legislation. They urge contact}104 C St. N.E., Washington 2, 
with congressmen and U. S. Sen-|D.C.) is the following: 
ators to tell them so. Q.* “Why not adopt the plan 

Last month’s special anti-con-|which Secretary of Defense Wil- 
scription issue analyzes and de-json has outlined so that every 
cimates the “modified” UMT-plus}young man will know what to ex- 
draft-plus enlistments plan pro-|pect and prepared # meet his 

by Secretary of Defense|rightful obligation to his country? 
C. E—G. M. Wilson. — A. “We live in an age. of tension; 

“Isn't conscription a good for-jof high delinquency rates. Many 
mula for peace?” Newsletter asks,|factors contribute to this state, and 
and answers: . one of these is the cold war at- 

“If so, Europe would be the|mosphere which-touches all of - us. 
most peaceful area on earth, since} “The effect of this climate of 
they have had more conscription|hate on today's youth is hard to 
in more countries over a longerjcatalogue accurately. But a strik- 
period of time than any other con-|ing. view is that of Mrs. Florence 

_tinent. Yet Europe has been|Sweeney. who.-resigned last Spring 
drenched with blood twice in -this|after teaching 32 years in the high 
century. schools of Detroit. She startled 
“National armed force gives notiher friends by saying she was ‘glad 
security, but a gambler’s hope of/to quit,’ and that ‘these days high 
victory. In a hydrogen era, how-|school students have simply be- 
ever, no victory is possible. Se-jcome too difficult to handle.’ 
.furity requires more; it requires} “Writing in Parade for Oct. 31, 
the prevention of war. ... A sys-|Mrs. Sweeney said the following 
tem in which each step to increase|about one factor affecting the 
ones security threatens that of|youths she taught: 
his neighbor is a system which| ~ “‘The apple does not fall far 
makes security impossible and war}from the tree. These kids live in 
in the long run almost inevitable.|a world of cold war. Violence is 
Genuine security cannot be. at-|in the air they breathe. The boys 
tained through national military|in my classes were 14 to 18; they 
power or regional military alli-| knew that soon they would be in 
ances; it can be attained only in| uniform, perhaps at war. Little 
world” order. Conscription as a|wonder that nothing much seemed 


permanent policy is hostile tojto matter to them except having 
| their own way’.” | 


‘Improvement’ Gangs Attack 
Inter-racial Public Housing 


DETROIT. — The Kenwood and homes would become an inter-ra- 
JoyGeld “Improvement Associa-|cial project. 
tions”. leading a minority fight} The Joyfield “Improvement As- 
~ @gainst ‘inter-racial housing, seek|sociation” brags in leaflets they is- 
. how to get the City to sell city-|sue that they got “friends” in City 
owned public housing projects to/Hall to start the suit in Federal 
private interests: The tactic here|Circuit Court of Appeals that has 
is that such private interests will|now tied up Judge Loderlo’s order 
not sell to Negroes and in -that|to the 
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dering Detroit to end ge 
yor angie es f this sabo 
| exansple oO is sa 

Judge Lod 


— 


orde 


+ ph Jol 
Baur: 


1n 


ea 
sucked in by the whirlpool 
{must go 


he|are flooding the market for other 
reasons, too, for instance, to help 


the spring. Doesn't the 


maintain unheard of and fantastic 
production - schedules. . Their re- 
guest to leave their jobs for the 
simple privilege of attending na- 
tures needs are either ignored or 
denied. ae 
Older workers are goaded into 
eater speedup under. threat of 
iscipline and_ layoffs; thus “the 
new hires” are driven to put forth 
even greater efforts. Here are a 
number of incidents reported to us 
from a GM ye that, as the writer 
said, “would produce nauséa in a 
maggot with a cast iron stomach.” 
A worker was discharged in this 
GM plant for being too slow. Three 
people in the’ past three ‘weeks 
quit the job because it was too 
ee, The worker, the day he was 
fired, sought for many hours to go 
to first aid to get a sliver of steé 
out of his finger. During the whole 
five weeks he worked on this opera- 


1] 


nor worked before the morning 
Hie rpaogd only a halt day of work 

e misse al ay | 
in that oi weeks, 

On the day he was off, his wife 
nee oe and a miscarriage re-' 
sulted. He. was bawled out by the 
foreman for not asking his permis- 
sion to absent hithself ) 

Or another case. A GM worker, 
who waited two hours for person- 
al relief, wet his pants, When a 
union committee asked the fore- 
man why, he answered, “I can't 
understand it, he fell and seemed 
to relax for a second and his blad- 
der just emptied.” 

Another worker in this plant 
asked for relief, then went to ‘the| 
toilet when he could wait no long- 
er, He was given a disciplinary 
ayolt. 

Or take this example of cold 
blooded brutality. A worker in a 
GM plant waited in the personnel 


tion he never got any personal re- 
lief. In a hopeless attempt to keep 


| 


office two hours for his check 


man, the Comptroller’s o 
fused to release it.to the em 
However, the worker was ' 
for the two hours he. had 
while the “powers” came 
conclusion that a. minor rule 
not been complied with. The m: 
tal suffering of the husband as to. 
the fate of his sick wife was of no 
concem to GM. - , 
The union officials in a bulletin 
to the membership recently said-if — 
it requires a cessation of produc- — 
tion to correct these outrages, then 
the proper steps-as outlined in the 


a contract to bring about such a 


cessation will be invoked. 

These are some of the stories 
that lie behind the fs vrsge and 
chrome of the 1955 GM miodels 
that will be on. display in the 
“Motorama. : 


Senator-Elect McNamara’s Pledge 
To Push Probe of Milk Conspiracy 


DETROIT.—Charges that a “conspiracy” exists in the milk industry against both 


farmers and consumers were made in a letter to Senator-elect Patrick V. McNamara by 


Charles C. Lockwood, president, Greater Detroit Consumers Council. 


Lincoln Plant Votes : 


Strike on 


LIVONIA, Mich.—By a vote of 
826 to 16, Ford Lincoln workers 
voted. to strike against company 
speedup. They are members of 


Ford Loeal 900; UAW-CIO. The 
specific cases of speedup include: 

The tail light of the Lincoln and 
Mercury has been extended, re- 
sulting in more solder needing to 


Speedup 


solder grinders have a larged area 
to grind—and the metal finishers 
have a larger area to metal finish. 
The changes in the new model, 
according to the union, require 
more manpower. But the: com- 
pany has cut back 20 percent of 
the manpower and runs the lines 


at the same speed. 
No-date has been set for strike 


be applied. This means that the 


walkout, » 


Local 600 Leader Writes on 
UAW Bargaining Proposals - 


DEARBORN. — George Pluhar, 
president of the Steering Gear and. 
Machining Plant. Unit of Ford 
UAW Local 600, commented from 
the perspective of his hospital bed 
recently, on the bargaining 
als made by UAW/’s national eco- 
nomic conference. 

Writing: to Ford Facts, Pluhar 
made these points: 

© The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage Plan should state plainly 
how many cents-per hour are in- 
volved; there should be assurance: 
“that there is to be no: trading off 
of any past gains on our new de- 
mands.” 


. @ Failure to tackle the demand 


-_= 
‘ 


that the pensionable service age 
be lowered from 30. to 25. years 
should be rectified at the National 
Ford Conference. : a 

© The escape clause, whereby 
the company can get out wage in- 
creases through granting a one 
rather than a two-year contract, is 
“puzzling.” 

e “Sharp and strong demands 
should be made to curb the vicious 
speedups in so many areas, such 
as is taking place in the Steerin 
Gear and Machining Shop, an 
other plants. I truly hope that this 
will be an issue at the National 
Ford Conference.” 


Stockpiling Is Aimed at Union 


DETROIT.—A Chrysler worker, 
member of UAW-CIO Local 212 
warns that one of the reasons GM 
and Ford are flooding the market 


with cars is, to help beat the union} 
tin the pending union contract dis- 


eussions. The discussions start in 
April with GCM. ° 

The worker, Jim Basden wrote 
in part to the Detroit News: 
“Walter Reuther knows that Ford 
and General Motors are — 
for top uction honors { 
tt note) to fhe death if 


Chrysler is. 


. 


“Naturall 


along to survive. Doesn't 
Walter realize that Ford and GM 


beat our new contracts 


- \yemember that even in 


pending in 


era when cars: were really scarce, 
automakers didn't gd this crazy. 
Doesn’t he realize that just a re- 
quest from him to all Jocal unions, 
in the UAW to observe the eight- 
hour day would swing enough 
members to enforce it? Of course 


we all know that such action would 
spread the work out many more 
months than jt is now ‘intended to 


GO. ees 


NAACP TEACHERS DEP’T 
NEW YORK (FP). — Negro 
teachers who become victims of 
otherwise successful fights against 
segregation tn the public schools 
will be helped by a newly created 
department of the National Asso- 


j * 


Attorney Lockwood heartily en- 
dorsed =the labor Senator's prom- 
ised efforts to- secure a congres- 
sional investigation of the major 
airy..monopolies. © The Senator 
took up the cudgels ig behalf of 
the much-exploited farmers and 
consumers after some 250 mem- 
bers of the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers A tion, meeting in 
Romeo, Mich., had demanded a . 
federal or state grand jury~-probe 
of their higher-ups. 

“The suspicions voiced by the 
farmers,’ McNamara had said, 
“should: help bring into the 
a very serious situation. e 
fact is that a very large part of 
the nation’s milk is processed and 
distributed. by twe enormous com- 
panies—Borden and National Dairy 
Products. They have bought out 
hundreds of individual distributors. 

(Moody's Industrials, lists Ber- 
den’s earned surplus (accumulated 
from profits) at the end of 1953 
as $108,557,347; National Dairy’s 
as- $170,687,439.) | 

“While dairy farmers are taking 
a licking, the common stock. o 
these two, giant co tions has 
gone way up on Wall Street. The 
emphasis for segge has been to 
insure profits for the distributors 
no matter what milk for the chil- 
dren of the nation may cost.” 


The congressional investigation 
which McNamara will seek is to 
look especially for “collusion and 
eros eg 8 which damage the in- 
terests of dairy farmers and cons 
sumers. ; 

Attorney Lockwood wroté in 
part to Sen.. McNamara: 

“For 20 years I have. watched 
the Michigan Milk | Producers As- 
sociation in action. For 20 years 
I have béen utterly amazed that 
dairy farmers could be so gullible 
as to support an outfit. that has 
been consistently pro - distributor 
and anti-farmer. 7 

“Every trick and slippery “prac- 
tice has been resorted to in order 
to silence critics and perpetuate in 
office the top management of the 
Association. A tight little clique 
have been in complete and ruth- 
less control almost from the be- 
ginning. And during those years 
a giant distributors’ combine fas- 
tened its tenacles more and 
tightly on the milk industry~ 


“Today few dairy farmers ha 


more 


ve 


est distrust for the Michigan Milk 


Producers Association and its.of * 


ficers. But thése farmers feelhelp- 
less to 8 about the scary 
changes an reforms. That is “ae 


a for Advancement of Color- 


: Sees sae Serine i 


anything but hatred and the deep. . . « 


French Votes 
Bare Need 


* EDITION. 
For Reappraisal | ee 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

° “THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year predic- 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that 
it uses tea leaves, goat’s gizzards or crystal balls. Its prog- 


—See Page 4 
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nostications, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the facts 
of history and the laws of sci- 
ence. Amen. 


In the same breath you are 
beseeched to. skip ‘past its pic- 
ture of Nostradamus, the medi- 
oe soothsayer, and get to its 

rts who are variously named 
Jo n~ Foster Dulles, Sen. Wil- 


abor Puts Full Jobs 


By BERNARD BURTON 


to 84 th Con 


THEY SAY THAT figures don't lie but the recent rash of business and government fore- 
casts come awtully close to it. Virtually all of them amount to rosy predictions for 1955, based 
primarily on the rise in production of the last few months. Yet anybody who bothers to take a 


close look at figures and a check 
of what's really taking place in 

the country’s industrial centers 
‘ can find more cause for alarm 
than for sending up three a 
_ Last week, for exa 2 ti Geor 

Morris, after a trip thrrough ; 
midwest, reported in these pages 
that. employment has not kept 
pace with the increase in pro- 
duction. 

Fact is that, even taking the 
“most rosy government forecasts 
at face value, the outlook is for 
a sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment next year, going beyond 
the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
Seidman, AFL ‘econo- 
mist, warned ‘two weeks 
ago that even if production in 

1955 reaches the peak level of 
rd “unemployment for the 
year would reach at least 5.5 
million and might go as high as 
6.5. million met of the 1.5 
million we had in 1953.” The 
1954 peak was in March when 
ee reached 3.7 mil- 
ion. 


The CIO stated flatly in its 
Economic Outlook last week: 
“There is no indication that a 
return to full employment is in 
> sight.” 

* 

WARNING that steps need 
~ to be taken immediately to bol- 
ster consumer purchasing power, 
the CIO proposed a 1 
for the new 84th Con- 
| It called for tax relief 
or tn ame instead of big 

business; construction of 2 | 
lion housing | units -a. year, in- 


cluding 200,000 under the pub- 


lic housing program; improved 
social security; a national health 
program; imp unemploy- 
ment com tion; nd minimum 


ress 


that unemployment will increase 
sharply unless there is a far 
greater increase ‘in output’ in 
1955 than is now foreseen. The 
NPA, an organization support- 
ed by labor, business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 
declared that there will have to 
be a far greater increase in out- 
put to reach a “reasonably full 


>, 


employment” level. All realistic. 


estimates on ehe so far, the 


NPA went on, fall $25 billion to 
$30 billion short of this goal. 


To accomplish this; the- NPA 
called upon fhe 84th Congress, 
which convenes Wednesday, to 


chasing, power and for “ 


‘enact a ; rogram for raising badly 


needed - public undertakings.” 

The program bore many simi- 

larities to the anti-depression 

programs of the labor movement. 
* 


BUT ALL indications are 


that such programs will be 
fought by the GOP. which, aided 
by the Southern Democrats, will 
continue to push its trickle- 
down program to guarantee prof- 
— investments for big busi- 

President Eisenhower tne 
sieanile announced that he will 
seek retention of the excise 
— tax, which was originally 

uled to expire this year. He 
ses said that he would seek re- 
tention of the corporation tax. 


Catch in this is that the corpora- 
tion tax is so worked out that, 
unlike. the excess profits tax 
which was repealed last year, 
it can be passed on to consumers. 


Even Northern Democrats are 
playing a cagey game on an 


_anti-depression program, on the 


basis of which many of them 
received labor backing in the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they would shakey to keep 
this issue as a talking point for 
1946, rather than push for any 
actual legislation. 

Seidman’s warning on unem- 
ployment was based on minimum 

(Continued on Page 2) 


YOU, US AND THE NEW YEAR 


point | 


WE START the New Year with a - 


sense of confidence ‘and vigor, as a re- 
sult of the splendid cooperation and de- 
voted activity of our readers, both in 
connection with the current $60,000 fund 
campaign and the preparations for the drive 
to enlarge circulation. 

The enthusiasm of The Worker readership 
is not disconnected from the striving of the 


working people cf our land fer economic secur- 
ity, peace and demotratic liberties. This 


striving made itself felt-in 1954, and will in- . 


creasingly do so in 1955. 
Where do we stand as we enter the New 


Year? The fund campaign is about $8,000 


shogs of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
be completed, and we're counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 

WE ASK YOU. ALL FOR A FINAL 


EFFORT TO- WRAP IT UP WITHOUT 
FURTHER DELAY. 
* 


AT THE. SAME TIME, preparations are 
under way for the most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. Though, as 
yet, there are few specific results, were con- 
fident the downward trend .of the past five 
years will be reversed. It must be, to ensure 
our existence. 

The point is, howevér, that the circulation 
effort has to go over rapidly now from the 
stage of preparation and organization to ‘actual 
subs and bundle increases. Let's go! 

Total raised to date (as of Wed. 
A.M.) __.-..-_-~.$51,560.00 
Still to go 

Rush contributions to P. O. Box 136, 
Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


Dewe y, ink ast Gasp, Moves 


chools 


=S00 Back pape: 


liam Knowland, Harold Stas- 
sen and other similar oracles. 

I have some notions about 
1955 too, which are not gleaned 
from the lines in your palm or 
the configura- 
tions of the 
stars. But I 
am inclined to 
sidestep the 
prediction and. 
that-is not~be- 
cause ~I am 
chicken. My | 
aim herein is 
to convey the 
sentiments of a 
some of my friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances and strangers 
whom I polled on the forthcom- 
ing twelvemonth. 

x 

NONE of my authorities own 
titles like that of Secretary of 
State. They are plain people 
whose years, as Oliver .Gold- 
smith said, constitute the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 
Several are railroadmen who 


own a home, a car; a TV set: 


these I know best. “Average” 
men, good men, union men, 
hard-working, “providers,” whose 
ambitions /are simple: a steady 
job, a family in sound health 
and status, some leisure to watch 
the Giants or the Dodgers once 
in a while, a few days to go hunt- 
ing or fishing. 


The conductor has been with 


the road more years than he 
would care to say. He: is a man 
of brusque wit and robust good 
humor, the life-of-the-party type. 
He does not regard the imme- 
diate future with the cheery 
bluster of Leonard W: Hall, the 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee who awaits 


tomerrow “with realistic confi- " 


dence,” as Look quotes him. 

Thg man on 
Central,. which is my friend's 
run, will ask you your ‘defini- 
tion of an optimist. Before you 
can answer he tells you what it 
is: “A fellow who brings his 
lunch to work.” The missus 
yanks \you out of ‘bed in the 
morning, you head- to work with 
a heavy heart for you don't 
know ‘when and where the axe 


will fall. I attribute to him the 
statisti¢s: the new. 


followihg 
management has sheared the em- 
ployment rolls from 101,000 to 


Mow: York: 


75,000 and the end is not in- 


sight. It will not, he feels dis- 
tinctly, end with the last day of 
the old year. He has been with 
the road 17 years and he does 
not know where he will be the 
first day. of the Mew Year. 

* 


SOME of the boys who've | 


been laid off, he says, used to 
go down to Tarrytown where 
General Motors has a plant. 
Some had a job. on the railroad 
nights, and worked on the as- 
sembly line days. No longer, he 


said. “They've got one man do- : 


ing two or three jobs at GM” 
he said, “and there's no new 


hiring. In fact the men theres: 


want fee strike against this speed- 
up s 

Pie tells me that no few of his 
friends could ‘make ends meet 
by depearys, ba +. two jobs, or 
one-and-a-half jobs at least. So 
_ met the mortgage, the pay- 


(Continued, on Page 11) 
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isha Wee CODE Gd airs sh atates ay wall as al sniss @thshakion of ak aaa = 
rights legislation ‘is. concerned,| [i 


can lead to 'suecess. The crest of that-flood, so far as civil 
is next Wednesday. at ‘noon.when the Senate of the 84th 


the golden moment for the intro-’ 
duction of a motion to change Sen-| 
ate Rule 22 in such a-way as to} 
make it impossible for the South- 
ern bloc to uster to death any 


gd pe gislation they dis- 
ike. 


The Leadershi ip Conference for|« 
Civil Rights, which speaks for the/t 
NAACP, AFL, thet CIG, ADA, 
YWCA and a total of 52 national 
crginizations, has issued an appeal 
to all 96 members of the Senate 
urging action at this decisive mo- 
ment. For it is the considered jto 
opinion of the Leadershin Confer- 
ence that unless the Senate adopts 
a practical means to limit debate, 
there is little hope for an FEPC, 
legislation during the 84th Con- 
eer And of special importance, 

gislation to implement the Su- 
preme Court decision on school 
jimcrew, would, ave little chance 
of enactment. - 


SENATE RULE 22 as it stands 


today, a dubious monument to the 
memory of the late Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, provides that 
4a vote to limit debate (or for clo- 
ture) eam pass 
sent of two-thirds of the Senators 


only with the: con- 


33 Senators voting in i 
or absenting themselves cou 
vent a limitation-on the débate. 


Furthermore, Rule 22, thanks 


to Wherry, contains another pro- 
vision which says that there can 
be limitation of debate on any pro- 
posal to change the rule. Thus the 
preservation’ of the filibuster is a 
built-in feature of the Senate rules. 


Under the circumstances,. it is 


clear, as: the Leadership Confer- 
ence points out, that the only time 

the rules can be charged by a sim- 
ple majority vote is at the conven- 


| in 


r Puts Full Jobs: 


Up to 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
e:timates. He pointed out that with 
the labor foree growing at a rate’ 
of : :bout 700,000 a year and pro-! 
- ductivity imereasing by 2% to three 


1S 


pecially on unemployment whieh 


immediate. steps. These, as labor 
and such 
pointed out, need to include im- 


ia 


Congress 


bound te rise barring certain|}’ 


groups as NPA have 


convenes. Rox that“is/ 


UNITY committee of a 


i > he 
sees oe 
ve . ; © 7 
>. gat 
x > 7 
2 ol , 
* ‘ate . 
ee Mate! 
a) ated! A sont 
ae” y J,” ° 
eee 
ae 
oe. m 


= ch me cgete-e ceg am 
to carry out decisions for organic 
unity, It will be the first meeting 


jomed in a statement backing 
merger. General ay so 
far is for merger} jurisdic- 


; ee | tional differences to ie. settled 
p | later. 


a 
SABOTAGE of aid to schools 


E | was charged to Eisenhower Ad- 
me | ministration by Carl J. Megel, 
| president of American Federation 


"s =| .of Teachers. Megel lashed out 
| 3 ae | .at Administration's proposals for 


of the Senate wihiees theoreti- 
y no rules exist. 


It was on this theory two years! 


ago that a bi-partisan bloc of 19 
Senators, led by Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 
and Irving Ives (R-NY), introduced 


motion for a new Rule 22. On 


Saturday, Jan. 3, when the Senate 
opened, ‘Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D-NM) offered the motion. The! 
depression steps. That goes es-' Jate Sen. Robert Taft who was ma- 
jority leader demanded that debate 
‘on it 
ing « W. 
‘bate, Taft and. the -Sontherners, 
led by Sen. Richard Russell (D- 


be put over until the follow- 
ednesday. During the de- 


a series of state wes White 
House educational conference to | 
study .problem. He said. it 
amounted to “study, stall and 
i stand pat.” 


SQUARE D strike aftermath 
came with reinstatement by 
arbiter of 25 of 27 workers fired 
by company. Victorious strike 
settlement in, September left is- 
sue of reinstatement of these 
workers as only remaining. ques- 
tion. Decision was viewed as 
union vietery. The two workers 
not reinstated have found em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


X* - 
JOINT council was set up by 
CIO, AFL and independent oil 


since’ Oct. 15 when both sides. 


dl AVL Cie Uahy Glue ie oa . 
° Charge Ike Sabotage of Schools 


was based principally on opposi- 
tion to no-strike clause. Bradley 
said there was new “clarifica- 


tion” of issue. ~ 
* 


MURDER PLOT against Paul 
Hall, secretary-treasurer of AFL 
Seafarers -International . Union, 
was charged to four men held 
by New Jersey police. Three 
more are being sought as parti- 
cipants. One of suspects alleg- 
edly named by Ray White, Flo- 
rida union official and president 
of the Tampa Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, as man. be- 
hind plot. White ‘denied it and 
said it was a move by Hall to 
discredit him. ‘White is oppos- 
ing Hall for re-election. 

* 

EXTORTION conviction was 
lodged against Evan R. Dale, 
leader of AFL Hod Carriers in 
Southern Illinois. Dale, who 
was given a l5-year sentence, 
is a Republican - and helped 
write GOP’s labor platform for 
the ‘52 emu: a 

* 

HOT CARGO decision of 
Eisenhower-packed NLRB. was 
seen” as blow a unions. 
Under eover of “helping” labor 
decision makes it easier fests em- 
ployers. to msist that werkers 


-= 


Magen a year, from 2 to 2% mil- 


ioa new jobs are needed each year Ga) argued thatthe Senate was not 


mediate tax relief for the majority,| handle scab ‘goods, Ruling held 


_. to keep up with these changes. At 
the moment, nothing like this is 
jn the cards, 3 


income tax exemptions; — restora- 
tion of a publie housing program 
of at least 200,000 units a year; 


especially the raising of personal|* 


THIS LEAVES. out of consid-,increases in unemployment ‘com- 
eration a very shaky kind of pro- pensation and social security bene- 


_. duction rise which can result °in 
a far more severe drop in 1955 
then took place in 1954. In No- 
vember the index sod ore 
production was estima at 12 
the highest point in a year. Un- 
em however, failed to 
kezp pace and was close to 2.9 
million in Nevember, compared 
with 1.6 million,a year ago. : 

Most of this production rise is 
based on the increase in auto 
which put ‘out the-new models 
two months earlier than usual. Au- 
to consumes about 15 percent of 
steel output and about one in ev- 
ery six industries is closely related 
to auto production. 


-But there is an extremely weak | 
base for this rise in auto. The in- 
dustry is producing at a rate of 
8 million cars a year, something 
which not even the most optimistic 
oi the auto barons claim can ac- 
tually be sold. 

Actually, as the Wall Street 
Journal and ‘other big business 
publications have pointed out, the 
ind has - been “borrowing” | 


now is expected to be balanced by 
at least as sharp a drop in ‘55, a 
drop which can spread to” all the 
other .indystries so closely tied to 


auto. 
* 


A WALL STREET Journal sur- 
vey (Dec. 21) of steel industry). 
_ Prospects came up with the con- 

clusion that the rise may : continue 
until March because “current au- 
 tomotive ~ buying «is. induced.. by 
for gperaez desires to stock. finish- 
cars im. anticipation , @ spring; * 
Strike.” This is the period when 


‘fits; and’ 
as roads, ospital and school eon- 
struction. A great arms program 

pushed by some labor leaders and 
by Democrats, can only ‘interfere: 
with such a program for increas- 


ing purchasing power. 


eat public’ works, such 


EW body. After two days of 
debate a motion to table Ander- 
sons motion was passed 70 to 21. 

* 


AND OF DIRECT consequence 


during the 83rd Congress. 

The Leadership Conference has 
[| potted out that of the 19 spon- 
sors of the 1953 motion, 17 are 
‘still members of the Senate and 


| _ (Continued on Page 153) 


of this. vote, not a single piece of| 
civil rights legislation was -passed/| 


unions at Standard Oil refinery 
in’ Richmond, ‘Calif., third larg- 
est refinery in world. New coun- 
cil will unite work of unions for 
common goes. = 

* 

NEW LONGSHORE pact was 
being presented to New York 
sake workers. who had voted 
down previous agreement. Capt. 
William V. Bradley, ILA presi- 


dent, said he expected approval 
this time. - Rejection last time 


that if contract provides for no 
ing of hot cargo workers 
don't have to. But if bess in- — 
sists, it means contract is broken. 
Then if workers refuse to handle 


a violation of Taft-Hartley. 
lawyers said ruling is 
open deor for employers te re- 
cok en contracts so as to force 


handling of hot cargo. 


BACK IN APRIL 1954 a 


strange scene was enacted in © 


Washington's U.S. Court of 


Appeals. The Court was being 


asked to decide whether the 


McCarran Internal Security Act of 
1950. was constitutional. The case 
came up on appeal of the Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.A. against the 
registration order of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board 
(SACB) set up under the Act. 


The peculiar thing about that 
courtroom scene was not that a 
‘law 
speech 


‘demnation, as well as limiting due 


process of law, got.-so far. 


The peculiar thing was that while 
the lawyers for. the Communist 


Party (John Abt, Joseph Forer, and 
the. late Vito Marcantonio), 


yers for the government refused 
to talk about the Constitution. 


Presiding Judge E. Barrett Pret- 


'R. Gallacher) 


fended the Constitution, the “toa 


tyman and David L. Bazelon kept the 
Smart the. government lawyers -ti 
eatrice Rosenberg and George prison; 


penalizing the exercise of — 
and press and _ violating 


against 1955 so that the incre: ase | Constitutional barfiers to self-con- — 


McCarran Act Fight Heads for Supreme Court 


_ egal which is threatened 

“bya clear and present danger?” 
The | two judges accepted the “find- 
ings’ of the 81st Congress. that 
there was such a thing as a “world 
Communist movement” which 
threatened the overthrow of the 
American government: Also that 


.the Communist Party and any 


groups or organizations agreeing 


= with any views of the Communist 


were automatically agents 


Pa 
of this “foreign conspiracy.” 
These “findings” were made by 


' the 8lst Congress wnder the in- 
; fluence of two Senators in partic- 
: ular—one named Joseph McCarthy 


_ and the other named Pat McCar- 


| ran. The ruling of the two judges 


: if allowed to stanc means that all 


‘future generations of Americans 


must accept:-restrictions on the 


.-American Constitution because of 


| a finding dictated by Jumping Joe 


F and Whirling Pat. Now this goes 
| to the Supreme Court. If anybody 


JOHN GATES -(right), ‘editor of The Worker, é is bien with 
late Vito Mar¢antonio at the hearings of the Subversive Ac- 
Gates, brought there from 
exposed the _anti-labor, anti-democratic nature of the Mc- 
to find out how the . Carran Act, Marcantonio served as counsel for the Commiunist 


ivities Control Board in June 1952. 


is under the illusion that only 
Communists are deprived of their 
rights under the McCarran Act we 
give you the forse of _Hearst’s 
N, Y. Journal American (Dec. 27) 
on the. Court ruling: 

“This wholesale procedure not 
only brands active: Communists, It 


gov ernment felt about the_U, S. Party, 

‘Constitution. But ‘evidently.-they. 
felt. that the Constitution was| 

commit | something for- the. kiddies © to learn 


also .gives Fellow Travelers of 
Communism — technical non-mem- 
bers of the Communist Party who 
nonetheless tread the party line 
—something — te brood about.” 

THIS UNPRECEDENTED in- 
vasion of Constitutional rights is 
being attempted on the grounds 
that the Communists are foreign 


: the DAW*A0 $ Saha contracts 
and. om hiOn 


First and Fifth Amendments of the the ruling chin the McCar-| 
: Gonstitution. No defense of ‘the due, ran Aet. “. . . Congress can impose 
about in school. process clause of the Constitution. irestrictions upon First Amendment 
“This is one reason’ it’ took” fie! No “defense of “the clause~ in the ‘rights . ” they decided. Oh yes, 
peals Court from. April to, Conatention which prohibits Con-'they ‘ ‘etplained,” under what con- 


ip-iChristmas Eve to issue a decision: > et ee passing a bill of attain-| ditions the Constitution. could be 
. 10m the McCarran Act. They had’to| der eee Oe Mies epenicmrces They said “the right to 
order a rehearing of the case in} Specific : free expression ceases at the point 
1; October to find out what the Gov-} vidi i the Goversunent: where it leads to harm to the gov-| 
. {ernment had to say sh the % S.tand-the two Appeals Court judges} 
Constitution, ~ {Prettyman anil Dewaliée), finally 


yore > How pee the — 
| danger to government is ir Gates, also 
falling exports| ok eo ae Se around to talkin; t the; J 

bie and private — WHAT THE DEPT. of Justice Constitution, they . Pit only to restricted speech gives way, as do'tee of the Communist Party, an- 
to indica ac 


clear and present, the right of un-) a Syne of the N National Comniit- 
lawyers said’ in: October -is 7s show .why the Constitution: does the basic rights of Reety and life,”|swered this-when he was brought 
om | the two-to-one ruling of the Court|not apply any more. o they said, in shackles before the McCarran 
ew, said. No defense of the’ That's the doctrine accra’ And | ‘what is’ the: harm to the*i: : 4(Continued on’ Page +h 
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| discussion (2) 2:30 


! 


| PBR b bb bee | 


Jitgh-donsed Assemb! y 


opposite party. 
_ Senate is GOP-dominated by 34 to, 


Tenge. Excellent 


(4) 8:39 


_. 11:10. British melodrama ‘ 


' History 3:30 


‘SUNDAY 


ANUARY 2, 1955_ 


* 
7 
-~ . 
ve ne 
pe rs 
4 
» 


WHEN. A TALL. spare man “Ceghis to eat a, the rostrum of the a seked | 


nesday, his words w 


chamber in the state capital at Albany at about 1 p.m. next Wed- See 
be carefully weighed in circles far beyond New York. Many through- go> = 


out the — will be bag as, OE 
Governor Averell Harriman for Lo pec se 

clue as to how major Democratic adopted Election Day. 
office-holders will live .up to the| we eo wegen s nebengra Fa that 
aeipose. rs. wtf ee lng poet many far too man fis o into here. | 
Ploeg state governments in 1954. But let's take a ey . 


arriman -| “which can serve my a touchstone} 
ora gr a eae paged of Administration intent when mea- 


State Legislature, a- document; ‘sured against Harrinfan’s message. 


which: details his legislative pro- Labor . 

gram fo the year. It will be the; The ‘Democrats promised. to’ 
since 1942 that a man wor | aggressively to. check the 
named Dewey will not be perform- flight of industry. to “sub-standard 

ing that” job. areas,” including pressure for a 
And it will be the first time since nation-wide . minimum ‘wage of 
= that the man doing it) $1. 25. They evaded a direct prom- 
by the 


The State in-New York State, But the 

hardly carry on a@ genuine attle 
24 for the Democrats; and the As-|for a national minimum at ‘that 
sembly, 90 to 60. level unless they practice it in 


‘Because of this, the test of Har- New. York. 

riman’s sincerity will be only part-| They pledged repeal of the vi- 
ly measured by the message.. It cious merit-rating provisions in un- 
will also be measured’ by the ex- employment insurance, which give 
tent to which he battles vigorously employers a stake in opposing job- 
for his. program, calling upon 
— of the state to back him. the system to workers not now cov-| 

Needless to say, the people’ ered; jacking-up of the maximum 
cuit simply watch passively, but Pay to $36, plus $4 for dependents, 


‘need;themselves to initiate » public up to three; cutting down work 


fori the program they 


ee eee 
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the 


ised, 850, to get rid of. Be 


workers, and. to. substitut 


law, which bars strikes. of public am 
ea law f= 
which sets up collective bargaining 2 = 
‘machinery for public workers. See 
top-notch i ince is the ee : x= gS 
to amend the state FEPC 3 es 


a Legislature controlled) ise to make this the minimum ra |pledge 


| 
F 


‘the less pay to workers; extension of | 


Aito give -the State. Commission # 2 yt oe ; 
| Against Discrimination far more Siew = Re Ss 
leeway in battling Against Discrim- | — 
ination. -Right now, only a.person # a Rice chs ee ce 
discriminated against’ can start ac- Hea oo 
tion against a company. The Dem- 
ocratic would allow SCAD 
itself to. go after companies that 
discriminate. ° 


fs cae 


The Democrats also promised to crimination in any kind .of pone 


extend SCAD powers to imelude supported housing. 
\discrimination in housing. They. Housing and Rent Control 


promised to investigate the effects, _ The Democratic platform merely 
of housing segregation, bar all dis- supports the $200,000,000 bond 


d TV and Movie Guide 


nc aa Supplement (5) 6 | 

Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen (1!) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Tor- 
ment of Beethoven 

Spectacular (color) ‘Good Times’ 
(4) 7:30 

Opera Camegs (5) 7:30 

Toast of the” Town (2) 8. Pearl 
Bailey, Ted Lewis etc. 

Play: A Case of Pure Fiction (4) 
9: Mystery story — 

Horizons—medical documentary 
(7) 9:15 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10. 

Late Show: Moonrise (2) 11:15. 
Not so good 

Movie: Bicycle Thief (Italian). 
Excellent (4) Midnight 


RADIO 
SATURDAY, JAN. 1- . 


Orange Bowl Football WCBS 
1:45. Nebraska-Duke 

Cotton Bowl F eotball WRCA 
1:45. Arkansas-Georgia Tech 

Sugar ° Bowl Football. WABC 
1:45. Navy-Mississippi —- 

East-West Bowl Football ‘WOR 
4:15 

Rose Bow] Game WRCA 4:45. 
Southern Cal-Ohio State. 

Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 


TV 
SATURDAY, JAN. 1 
‘On the Carousel (children) (2) 


9 a.m. 

Big T ircus (2) Noon 

- Bowl Hi (4) Noon 

- Tournament of Roses Parade (4) 
12:15 

Orange Bowl Football — Duke- 
Nebraska (2) 1:45 

Cotton Bow! Football: Arkansas- 
Georgia (4) 1:45 

Bowl Football: Navy-Mis- 


1:55 
ast ete. Rembrandt (5) 4, Charles 


y Reundup (2) 4:45 - 

‘Rose Bow! Football: Southern 
Cal-Ohio State (4) 4:45 
_ Jtalian movie show (7) 5 

Movie: Tomorrow the World (9) 
6. Excellent anti-Nazi film starring 
Fredric March, Betty Field and. 
Skippy Homeier. 

Victor Borge Show (4) 7:30 

Stage eg Parts f Duke EI- 
Siaton’ others. (2) 8 

Mickey Rooney (4) 8 

Mitzi Green in “The Mink Coat’ 


-_ 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 

Boxing: Ralph. Dupas vs. Cisco 
Auiltade (7) 9 
- Pro Basketbal: Knicks-Milwau- 
kee (11) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

_ George Gobel (4) 10 

Movie: Victory At Sea (7) 10:30 

Movie: Solution by Phone (11) 


WABC 8:30. Lucia Albanese 
Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Milwau- 

kee WMGM 9 ? 

Chicago Theatre of. Aix WOR 

10 
Louisville WCBS 


~ Orchestra 
10:30 poe 


TV | 

__. SUNDAY, JAN. 2 | 
Charity Bailey Show. (4) 9:30 
N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 


Noon 
Spanish Kiddie Show (13) 12:30 


ad Hopkins Science Review 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, JAN. 2 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30.Noon | 

Berliozs The Damnation of 
Faust, WOR 1:30. Opera 


Verdi's La Traviata-Met Opera} 
ae 8 gee ait verly Jan. 6 to 8 


, 


WRCA 11:15 


; 


(5)-1 

Face the. Nation—Cross. country Symphonette — Mishel Piastro 
WCBS 2 

N. Y. Philharmonic. Erica Mo- 
rini, violinist WCBS 2:30 

Years of Crisis—Edward Murrow 
WCBS 4 

Canadian Symphony WOR 4 
3 lnperiance—histary series WRCA 
Papas Hall of Fame WCBS 

Berlioz’s. L’Enfance Du_ Christ 
JWRCA 6:30. Oratorio... 

America’s Town Meeting—The 

ee Congress ' WABCS8 
\ START 1955 RIGHT! — 
Join your friends at-our’ 


‘GALA NEW YEARS EVE PARTY 


Entertainment by Al Moss gnd- others 
Planned ectivities for the whole week-end 


New Year’s Eve Party: $2.50, 
including Roast Dack Dinner. 


ee ae — by tana util 
Way 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 

Now and Then—Dr. Frank. Bax- 
ter on literature (2) 3.. _ 

Adventure—Muséum of Natural 


Crisis—Edward Mi urrow 
(2). a: 
Zoo Parade (4) 4: as ee 
Ph snes ag hey Pa — Is 
g ery 
Omnibus 5 . 


Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5. 
Meet the ae (4) 6 | 


: 
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g gecienereees 


|Hudson Guild House, Fri.-Sat. Jan. 


rs seg: img eal, ediviel edt. outs a ae sifassanas 


(Luis Bunuel) and Little Kidnapers' ; 


Guild 


one nena 
, 


issue for low-rent housing voted 
at the last election, offers! 28d 


lic housing. It puts up to the fed- 
eral government the problem of! 
‘middle-income housing. This is a 
‘weakness which popular tenant 
pressure can overeome. 


But as regards rents, the Dem- 


Our ‘Miss Brooks WEBS 8 

Bergen and McCarthy WCBS 9) 

+ Micanbared of ~ oer ma Holmes— 
ates Gielgud - Ralph Richardson 
WRCA 9 

Preview to 1955 WABC 9:30 

Mahalia Jackson Shew WCBS 


10:05 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 


Pauline Frederick at the UN. 


back will enais comphance 

the health and safety cca Sh 
They also pledged. to, elose all 

loopholes in the law and bar split- 

up of apartments te make room- 

ing house. units. 


Education 


Here, the major state plank— 
aside from pressure for federal aid 
—was a referendum on .a bond 
issue for school construction, The 
state has uot chipped in for 
school construction, and there has 


MOVIES 

Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-, 
ish) Sutton 5 
Adventures: of Robinson Crusoe 


(British) 72nd St. Translux _.. 
Aleko and Life | of Chekhov 

(Russian) Stanley 

- Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 


A Star is Born, Victoria 

The Big Day — Jacques Tag 
(French) Normandie 

Aida—opera on film 
Little Carnegie issue to do this. 

This Is Cinerama, Warmer _ it. Harriman’s platform left it 

High and Dry (British) Art,'up to! the people to decide. 
Gramercy,. Beekmaa, Symphony | Harriman also promiséd td re- 

Whe Detective — Alec Guiness 


Dewey opposed 


education in a few directions, but 


nothing else that is new fer pub-|* 


ape" * oe “ . * : . ‘ 
. ee > tee ee Race % es i oad ~ “© 
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GOV. SELECT 1 CRRAEMMAN i: thes ‘teemnedibenaly after rows 
st sage ‘sacs ae toe He got votes on basis of 
pro-labor, pre-people platform. Will promises be fulfilled? 


$50,000,000 to $100,000.000 
through mandatory salary increases 
and the natural risé in school t- 
tendance. He has € find the money 
for this, as. well as for various new 
— spending based en his pledges 

on the needs of the cities which 


for many years. Whether this will fake 


$0 Hastne 
‘be seen. 


n’s answer remaims to 


(Italian) ‘been heavy pressure to float a bond! 


vise the formula. for state aid to- 


ENGLISH. BICYCLE 
equipped and expertly assembled—$44:85 
—unasrcembled $39.95. Standard Branées 
St.) GR 


Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (at 14 


tokens. 
 ‘MEANDOLIN INSTRUCTION 


REGISTER NOW for New York Mandolin 
Sympheny Orchestra. Evening classes 
for beginners, adults and children. In- 
struction free to members. 50c weekly 


(British) Fine’ Arts 


Hunters ‘of the Deep, Translux. made no pledge for increasing * 


60th la vital necessity... 
Ugetsu (Japanese). At the et An’ important concession, ee 


Times Gone By. (Italian), Thalia financial support to child care cen- 
Little Kidnappers & Robinson|ters, which Dewey eliminated. 
Crusoe, Riviera | “Also pledged was. an end oe hs 
i “superior merit” provisions of the 
perinis teacher-pay law, which griped 
In Splendid Error, most teachers because ‘it prevents 
Mews. Reopens Jan. 4 


them from hitting maximum pay 
Sandhog—Earl Robinson- Wald 


states. 
Salt musical drama, Phoenix 


Greenwich 


éver, was the promise to. give state 


dues. Non-profit organization. Write 106- 
E. 14 8t., N.Y. 3. 


SERVIOES 
(Painting ) ‘ 


PRIVATE WORK — Our specialty; good 
materials, reasonable prices. Metropeli- 


— 


tam area, JE 8-4113. 
JOB well done: painting contractor: Jack 


| Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
country. Short — plan anene | 
Sa. UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, Sterage, Long Distance, 


experi«- 
Wendell, JE 6-8000. Day-night. — 


—_—  - —iE 


Twelfth Night—Shakespeare, Jan Consumer - Rights 
Hus Audit. The Harriman pledgé included 
Way of the World by Congreve, | public distribution of power pro- 
Cherry 


Lane 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller, development, offered to consumers 


'on a “yardstick” basis which would 
‘|reveal the extent to which they are 
being robbed by the utilities. 


718 
Importance of Being Earnest— 
Oscar Wilde, Provincetown, Fri.- 


duced by the St. Lawrence-Niagara 


It included remaking the Public); 


MOVING ¢ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
near 3rd Ave. | GR 47-2457 


(1 Ee tth St. | 
EFFICIENT ¢ RELIABLE] — 


pa. 


Service Commission so it wouldii 
serve the consumers and not the 
utility monopolies, and a re-exam- 
ination of all rate structures and 


Sat.-Sun. only 

Ibsen’s A Doll House, Club: 
Theatre, 52 E. 78. Sat. and Sun. 
The Dybbuk, 4th St. Theatre, 83 
E. 4th, 2nd Ave. 

An Ideal. Tusband—Oscar Wilde, 
Royal Playhouse, 63-E. 4. Tuesday 
through Sunday nights. 2nd Ave 

What Every..Woman Knows— 
Barrie, N. Y. City Center Theatre 

Kismet, ns va : 


Ee 


in the Governor's office. H 


director. 


cut down the spread in food prices. 
‘\between what the consumer pays. 
the —— receives. 


——_ dS 
——<—- 


In Maannicy of a 
BARNEY ISSEN | 
Beloved Comrade . 
Died Jan. 3, 1950 


te 7 Rita, _?* Denis 
dc estegil | Heese ci) ae fe: 


‘Hdiscussed only in vague a 
One is finances. Pe oy ces 


a pt pie ve 


yt Pee ape yal Mie ‘ 


he Opals 


, ak! wit at an} 


- a . % 


a 


setting up a consumer department 
has already appointed .a consumer} | 
Also pledged -was an. effort. to 


TWO IMPORTANT questions 
the Democrats said nothing on, or 


she ok 


iso ttgan sted. 


-Hi-Fidelity"Radio Phonographs 


Vecter Laboratories 
217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
: New York 38, N.Y. 


| Licensed Insurance Broker 
: 


799 BROADWAY, ‘COR 11th ST. 
NNR. - 


i OT CUROIGIS 
voingdlen! felt Dah, 


- 


3-7819. One lecend free ewe or twe =. 


enced furniture, piano movers. Call Ed . 
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“-NEWARK.—The House Un-American Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Democrat Frances E. Walter, co-author of the infamous McCar- 
ran-Walter-Act, is planning a witchhunting invasion of New Jersey “soon 
= . ) = ) ‘ basin Congress reorganizes Janu- 
apse pean | "Walter, who succeeds Rep. Velde 


FIGHT ON McCARTAY 


‘the Newark Star-Ledger, looal- Mc- 
Carthyite sheet. Most of the hear- 
ings will be held in Newark, and 
plans are under way to’ televise 
them, 
Senator elect Clifford Case of New Jersey will face Republican | 
opposition and can expect little help from the Democrats in trying 
to carry out his promise to the voters:to keep McCarthy off the Sen- 
ate Investigations Committee completely—unless- the people inter- 
vene. | ' 


The - Star-Ledger story paid 
Even though “low blow” Joe took a personal shellacking as a 


oo 


ENT URGES FIGHT 
BUS FARE HIKE 


NEWARK, — Paul Krebs, state 
CIO president, in a telegram to 
Governor. Robert Mé ur 
appointment of a } lic defender 
to oppose a new bus fare increase 
asked by Public Service. 

Krebs’ telegram to* the State's 
chief executive said: “In view of 
the past history of inflated demands 
and juggled books presented by 
Public Service in seeking fare hikes, 
it is imperative that outstanding 
counsel be furnished by the state 
to investigate carefully the com- 
pany’s petition and present the 
true facts to the Public Service 
Commission.” - ee 

Meyner, in answer to the CIO 
leader's wire, promised to confer 


with Attorney General Richman 
‘and “by all means, would seek 
the most capable counsel ‘nigra 
The gigantic monopoly last week 
asked the Public Service Commis- 
sion to increase the bus fare from 
the present 10 cents to 12 cents. 
A two zone ride (on the same bus) 
would be 17 cents instead of the 
_present 15 cents. The dime rate 
been in effect since Feb. 1952 


six cents last September. Public 
Service would now increase school 
childrens’ fares to 7.2 cents. 


No date has been set as yet for, 
hearings on the proposed hike. 
Protests and demands that the} 
Public Utilities Commission turn 
down the fare gouge should be 
directed. to Mr. Hortense Kessler, 
PUC president, at the’ State House, 
Trenton, Labor and people’s organ- 
izations should plan now to oppose 
the fare rise at the open hearings. 


New Plans for 


McC Banquet 
NEWARK.—The much-postponed 
dinner for Joe McCarthy, cancelled 
last spring, is on again. It is 
scheduled for Jan. 22 at the Essex 
House here. The Army & Navy 


EGY 


grudging criticism to the campaign 
of labor, liberals and progressives 
last yéar to “Keep Velde Out of 
‘New Jersey” while: it hailed . the 
new pissed yxrny orgy. 
result of the Senate censure it is clear that McCarthyism remains Sam Beat - at he cag | 
as the greatest danger facing the American people today. But neither |target of the un-Americans. 
the GOP or the Democrats are displaying any enthusiasm for Case's cae 2 
ON! a WALTER WILL become Chair- 
The Republican high command has openly expressed anger at |man of the House Committee as a 
the idea of Ph AU the McCarthy controversy via Case’s move |,ecult of the loss of the House by 
to unseat McCarthy from the committee. And the Democrats have |i, Republicans in the November 
_taken the attitude that this is a Republican fight and “is not the busi- | .Jections. Together with the late 
ness of the opposition party.” : | Senator’ McCarran he authored 
Jerseyans interested in defending the civil liberties that McCar- |one of the most bitterly criticized 
thyism would destroy have a different viewpoint, however. Case's | nieces of legislation that has ever 
proposal should receive widespread public support. Removal of Mc- | passed the United States Congress; 
Carthy from the committee would be another blow against the Wis- {the Hitler-like McCarran-Wa'ter’ 
consin witchhunter and the whole fascist philosophy he advocates. {Act, Organizations representing 
Letters and telegrams of commendation letting Case know the peo- |Jabor, church, religious and frater- 
ple of New Jersey back his move, should go to the New Jersey Sen- |nal groups, comprising millions of 
ator. The other Jersey Senator H. Alexander Smith should be urged | Americans, have bitterly con- 
to support Case’s move, as:should leading Democratic Senators. demned the law, and. urged its 
McCarthyism would destroy all that decent Americans hold re l or. amendment. Among 
dear. The struggle against McCarthyism is not over—the fight has {other reactionary provisions, the 
really just begun! : Walter Act sets up a quota system 
— - for immigration to the U. S. based _- 
on the Hitler concept of inferiority 
of non-“Ayran” peones. 
LEWIS MOROZE, executive 
secretary of the N. J. Civil Rights 
Congress, which spearheaded the 
campaign to “Keep Velde Out of 
New -Jersey” last year, condemned 
the planned witch hunt under Wal- | 
ter’s leadership. .- 
“The Un-American Committee 


win first place for new and re- 

newed subscriptions. : 
Reports from the Farm area list 

them with 10 Worker and three 


Daily Worker Subs aiready in. Es- 


sex leads now with 34 Worker: 
subs turned. in, and six for the, 


will have a new Democratic chair- 
man in the next Congress, but_its 
'McCarthyite aims remain . the 


same,” Moroze declared. “This 
proposed witchhunt for New Jer- 
sey proves there are McCarthyites 
in both parties — Republican. and 
Democratic. 

“It proves, too, that all such com- 
mittees bent on destroying the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
cannot be reformed by a change 
in leadership or by a new set of 
rules. They must be abolished. 
completely. 

“The people of New Jersey, by 
a vigorous campaign, kept the 
Velde Committee out of New Jer- 
a last year. A bigger and greater 
effort is now needed to prevent 
the Walter un-Americans from 
coming in and poisoning the air 
of our State with their Nazi-like 
attacks on labor and peoples’ or-* 
ganizations.” ; 

The CRC head urged immediate 
protests be sent to Jersey Congress- 
men, telling them that we need no 
witch-hunts here, and demanding 
that they speak up in opposition to 
the invasion of the un-Americans, 


Jailed Smith Act 
Victim Attends — 
Mother’s Funeral 


Maurice Braverman, - Balti- 
more attorney jailed under the 
Smith Act, was permitted to 
come to New York yesterday for 
the funeral of his mother, 

Accompanied by a U. S. mar- . 
shal, Braverman a _.serv= 
icés for his mother, Henrietta 
Sager, at the “Park West” on - 


Daily. Middlesex, ‘the only other 
county reported on, has checked 
in with four subscriptions: 


Wind - up celebration for the 
current drive will be. held Sun- 
day afternoon, March 13, at Ma- 
sonic Hall, 188 Belmont Ave., 
| Newark ... and itll be complete 
with entertainment, fi Be 


Meanwhile — see next week’s 
issie -for the complete. listing of 
county-by-county goals, and cur- 
rent standing. - 


take to fill vacancies wherever lo- 
cal schools are understaffed, class | 
loads are heavy, and the teachers 
over-burdened. In this way, place- 
ment of the Bordentown teachers 
could be accomplished quickly. | 


ee 


t 


/ 


couldn’t. get enough people to put 
up the cash last May, when the 
dinner was first announced. In a 
: : blamed “leftists’ Communists. . .” ee : 
when it was increased from seven : , F ( ha | Wh | ." 
cents. The company claimed a loss|for their fiasco. armers enge 0 e tate 
of over a million dollar for the} This time, evidently, they're tak-| _— ae | ‘ 
_ — Student fares would also be in-|timed to coincide with the three- A J y p r Dr WW Opens 
creased under the new plan. This|ring televised witchhunt planned $ erse | Css e 
would be the second boost in stu-|by the Un-Americans—will be at-| TOMS RIVER.—Worker readers 
The Public Utilities Commission|the whole Eastern seaboard, and launched the new press drive with 
_ allowed a hike from 242 cents to some from as far as California. a challenge to the whole state to 
| : * 
BORDENTOWN. — Twenty-nine Negro teachers, to be displaced in 
the coming year when the Bordentown Training School closes its doors, face 
an uncertain future. The school’s closing, announced by the State Depart- 
de-segregation policy, means re- 
sdiuaeat for "ee “be0 students, of education should press now for 
several dézen maintenance work- integrated school staffs, so_ that 
jimcrow can be entirely wiped out. 
Department spokesmen express- : , ° 
ed concern for all involved, and on: infegration. of: stacgnts, Seriously Ill 
said two guidance workers have ‘| PITTSBURGH, Dec. 28.—James 
returm to their home districts G. Thimmes, vice-president of the 
Many of the custodial workers, “ 
carpenters and others have Civil ica, is in Kaiser Foundation Hos- 
; pital in Los Angeles in a serious 
ing made to place them in other condition following a brain hemor- 
state in gua quickly, it was 
explained. : Thimmes was stricken Saturday 
while spending Christmas. with his 
family in West Covina, Cal. 


Union, sponsors of the affair, 
frantic letter to McCarthyites, they 
first 11 months of 1954. * ting no- chances. The dinner— 
dent fares in a few months’ time.|tended by people imported from from’ Jersey's farm area have 
Uncertain as School CI 
ment of Education as of its 
i age ® Delegations to local hoards 
ers, and the’teaching staff. CAR : 
S To date, emphasis has been only James G. Thimmes 
been assigned to ease the students’ 
CIO United Steelworkers of Amer- 
Service status and efforts are be- 
rhage, the union announced here. 
The _teachers, however, face a 


JOBS DOWN IN NOVEMBER _ [whether the Independent Brotl:er- 
Industrial job placements made! hood of Railroad Trainmen, Local 
in November by e State Employ-| 1007, shall become the bargaining 
ment Service decreased by 10,3) agent for the workers. 
percent from the October figure.|COMPANY VIOLATES ‘ 
According to the state employ-|CONTRACT 
ment security director, John J-| The Amalgamated Clothing 
Hana the number of ob, order workers Union har charged H. De 
Service had dropped to a new low fom & a om poe rong, Se at tol 
point’ for the year. There were ees te ees fog ee ny 
cial gi opportunities listed for salina work of. its fitiated cor- 
the end of November. This is 500/ 8 he. ang 
less than October, and 3,000 below| >. + seoligg oe Fxg ere 
November 1953, ? OWlin Puerto Rico for manufacture. 
, eee ‘ union ‘threatened strike if the 
pointed the .way to a two-fold| NLRB ORDERS BUS VOTE charge is sustained and violations 
"> oonagtsecany problem, one now! Collective bargaining elections| °°" ; 
ee TO il Pee re hoe employees of three New ‘Jersey Cio on Vofe Law 
ik wes _ shore bus lines have been ordered) your fine proposals were sent 
Besrhi co AER STATE, rocopaizing on by the NLRB. Elections will bejby the state CIO this. 2 path before the lists 
aeeyosaids 21s Mnusual, situation, shor under-|held within 30 days ‘to determine’ Election Laws Comi election, 2:0) OY 


more. difficult problem. ~ While 

y have been listed “employ- 
able,” school hiring till now in 
Jersey has been done through city 
and county boards, where jimcrow 
hiring is rampant. 
- One department spokesman, 
readily acknowledging “a moral 
commitment to place them,” said 
that “of course we were concerned 
immediately” about the teachers’ 
future. But, he added, the de- 


-Rertment “is not a job - placing 
agency. hohe 
_ Negro community ‘leaders have 


State House. The unionists pro- 
pose: 

—Two ‘hours off with pay on 
Election Day, so workers aren't 
penalized for voting. They report 
27 states already have enacted 
such laws. | 


—Reduce voting age from 21 to 
18, Both-Gov. Mevner and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, they point out, 
are on record for this, 

—Require all counties to print oe 
| ; : wictrg.| West.79th St. Braverman was 
ae Yoga the latest registra greeted-at the funeral parlor by 

—Require all “first and second! ;-: Ti Sutie deka 
class counties to provide evening| 
registration, at least during the last; },, 
close for the} a” 
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No Crystal Ball Here 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

THE PRINTED PAGE is full of New Year scene! 
tions these past few days and Look magazine denies that | 
it uses tea leaves, goat's gizzards or crystal balls, Its prog- | 


nostications, the editors assure 
you soberly, “rely on the. facts 
of history and the laws of sci- 
ence. Amen. 


In the same breath you are 
beseeched to skip past its pic- 
_-ture of Nostradamus, the medi- 
eval soothsayer, and get to its 
experts who are variously named 
John Foster Dulles, Sen. Wil- 
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liam Knowland, Harold Stas- 4 
sen and other similar oracles. _ { 

I have some_ notions about . 
1955 too, which are not gleaned , 
from the lines in your palm or ~ 
the configura- om 
tions of the 
stars. But | 
am inclined to 
sidestep the 


TOP ATHLETES 
OF 1954 


. —See ie ek IT Vo 


jor Puts Full Jobs 


By . BERNARD BURTON 


j 
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ress 


THEY SAY THAT figures don't lie but the recent rash of business and government fore- 
casts come awfully close Sy it. Virtually all of them amaunt to rosy predictions for 1955, based 


arily on the rise in production of the last few months. 


s look at figures and a check 
sof what's really taking place in 
"the country’s industrial centers 


‘can find more cause ‘for’ alarm 
than for sending up ‘three cheers. 


*Last: week, for example, = 
~ Morris, after a trip rrough e 
midwest, reported in these pages 


that employment has not kept . 


vei with the increase in pro- 


Fact is that, even taking the 
Most rosy government forecasts 
at face value, the outlook is for 
-a sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment next year, going beyond 
_ the highest levels of 1954. Bert 
-Seidman,- AFL. 
mist, wartied two weeks 
-ago that even if production: in 
1955. reaches the peak level of 


1953, 


-thillion and might f° as high as 
6.5 million -instead of the 1.5 
million we had jin 1953.” 


The CIO stated flatly in its« 


Economic Outlook last week: 


“There is no indication; that a — 


* return’ to full — is in 
ight” : 


“WARNING that. siege need 


‘to be taken purchasing to = 
ster consumer purchas 
i tine fees pr 


a. dalled for et — 
_consumers ony mg ig 


or t ed's lbpoint 


7a was oF €135 on ces, — 


“ened agricultural 


3 BOv- 


€ecano-. 


Yet anybody who bothers to take a 


‘that unemployment will increase 
sharply unless there is a far 
greater increase in output in 
1955 than is tiow. foreseen. The 
NPA, an organization support- 
ed by labor, business, agricul- 
tural and professional leaders, 


declared: that there will have to 


be a far greater inGrease in out- 
put to reach a “reasonably full 
employment” level. All realistic 
estimates on it so far, the 
NPA went on, fall $25 billion to 
$30 billion short of this goal. 
To accomplish this, the NPA 
called upon the 84th Congress, 
which convenes Wednesday, to 


enact a program for raisin 
chasing power and for for “badly 


needed _ public undertakings,” 
The program bore many. simi- 
larities to the anti-depression 
programs of ae movement. 


BUT. ALL -indications are 
that such programs will be 
fought by the GOP which, aided 
by the Southern Democrats, will 

continue to push’ its trickle- 
down program to guarantee pe: 
itable investments for big 
ness. President Eisenhower has 
already annéunced that he will 
seek retention. of the excise 
(sales) tax, which was originally 


scheduled to expire this year. He. 


also said that he would seek re- 
tention of the corporation tax. 


Catch in this is that tthe ¢ corpora- 
tion tax is so worked Out that, 


unlike the excess — profits tax 


which. was repealed last year, 
it can be on to consumers. 


Even Northern Democrats are 


‘playing a cagey game on an 


anti-depression: program, on the 
basis af which many of them 
received labor backing i in. the last 
election. They have indicated 
that they woul ZB sory to keep 
this issue as a ng point for 
1946, rather than push for any 
actual legislation. 

Sdidman’s warning on unem- 
ployment was based on minimum 


Pome ey on Page 2) 


“unemployment for the 
year would reach at least 5.5. 


The - 
1954 peak was in March when- 
Seeds reached 3.7 mil- . 


YOU, US AND THE NEW YE YEAR 


‘WE START the New Year with a 
sense of confidence and vigor, as a re- 
sult of the splendid cooperation and de- 
voted activity of our readers, both in 
_ connection with the current $60,000 fund 
‘campaign and the preparations for the. drive’ | 

circulation. 


to enlarge 


The enthusiases of The. Worker readetihip : 
is not disconnécted from the striving of the —-” 
working people of our land for economic secur- 
peace and democratic _ liberties. 
striving made itself felt in 1954,-and will in- 


ity, 
creasingly do so in 1955. 


Where. do we stand as we enter the New 
is about $8,000 
short of completion (as of Wednesday). It must 
and we're counting on our 
readers to wind it up by the end of next week. 
ALL FOR A FINAL 


Year? . The. fund 
be com 


WE ASK YOU 


This 


EFFORT TO WRAP IT UP WITHOUT 
FURTHER DELAY. 


* 

AT THE. SAME* TIME, preparations are 
under way for the most ambitious effort to 
enlarge circulation since 1951. Though, as 
yet, there are few 
fident the downw 
years will. be reversed. Tt must’be, to ensure 
our existence. | 

The point. is, however, that the circulation 
a in i Aang and organization to actual 
stage of prepara 
subs and bundle increases, Let's gol ' 

Total raised to date (as of Wed. } 
A.M:) —_....-.--$51,560.00 _. * 
Still to go ~---.-- 

Rush - contributions. to 
Cooper Satin, New York City 8 N. Y4 or 
bring to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. 


results, were con- 
trend of the past five 


rapidly now from the — 


- $8,440.00 
P. ©. Box 136, 


lunch to work.” 


ernment aid to sm wees 


fb pomaotyc ye 


ne, : _ prediction and 


that is not be- 
cause [ am 
chicken. My # 
aim herein -is 
to convey the 
sentiments -of a 
some oi my friends, neighbors, | 
acquaintances and strangers. 
whom I polled on the forthcom- 
ing twelvemonth. : 
Pe 


NONE of my authorities own 
titles like that of Secretary of 
State. They are plain people 
whose years, as Oliver Gold- 
smith said, constitute the short 
and simple annals of the poor. 
Several are railroadmen © who 
own a home, a car, a TV set: 
these I know best, “Average™ 
men, good men, union men, | 
hard-working, ‘ ‘providers, whose 
ambitions are simple: a stead 
job, a family in sound heal 
and status, some leisure to watch. 
the Giants or the Dodgers once 
in a while, a few days to go hunt- - 
ing’ or fishing. : | 

The conductor has been with 
the road more years than he 
would eare to say: He is a man 
of brusque wit and robust good 
humor, the life-of-the-party type. 


He does not regard the imme- . - 


diate future with the cheery.. ° 
bluster of Leonard W. Hall, the : | 


chairman of the Republican Na- | 


tional Committee who awaits 


tomorrow “with realistic confi- | 
dence,” as Look quotes hin. 
The man on the New York 
Central, which is my friend’s 
run, will ask you your defini- 
tion. of an optimist. Before you 
can answer he tells you what it 
is: “A fellow who. brings his 
The missus 
yanks you out of bed in the 
morning, you head to work with 
a heavy’ heart for you don’t 
know when and wheré the axe 
will fall. I attribute to him the 
following _ statistics: the new 


| management has sheared the em- | 
ployment rolls from 101,000 to 
75,000 and the end is not in 


sight. It will not, he feels dis-’ 
tinctly, end with the last-day of . 
the old year. He has been with 


the road 17 years and he does _ -. 
‘not know where he will be the 


first day of the Pty ‘Year. 


SOME of Ge ta we 
been laid. off, he says, used to 
0. down to Tarrytown where . 

1 Motors a  plant.- 
Some had a job on the railroad 
nights, and worked on the as- | 
sembly line days. No longer, he -. 
said. “They ve one man do- 
ing two or three jobs at GM” 
he. said, “and there's no new .. 
hiring. In fact the men there - 
ng a 


up stuff.” 


. duetion of a motion te change Sen-} 


THERE IS A TIDE in the affairs of states as wel as of'men which taken at the food) g 
crest of that flood, so far as civil rights 5 
is next Wednesday at noon when the Senate of the 84th _— convenes. For that is/ . 


** 7 SRP Re oe ae ee & _- e - » - 
ve * . : 5 . . . ay — er ey ¥ eee moe =" ee 
+a \' oy ae ‘ A a =! . * Y . 
> ss = * 7 ” . 


can lead to success. 


the golden moment for the imtro- ~ 


ate Rule 22 in such a way as t} 


make it impossible for the Seuth- 
em bloc*to filibuster to death any 


—" legislation they rf 


The Leadership Conference for 
Civil which for the 
NAACP, the AFL, the CIO, ADA, 
YWCA aad a total ah national 
organizations, 18S an appea 
to all-96 members of the Senate 
urging action at this decisive mo- 
ment. For it is the considered 
opinion of the 
ence that sem nless 


of Leadership Confer- 
the Senate adopts 
practica means to limit debate, 


teday, a dubious monument to the 
_ EEE. 
or I pro at 
a vote to limit debate or for clo- 
ture) can pass only the’ con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senators 
“duly chosen and sworn” which is 
to say 64 affirmative votes. Thus 
}for anti-poll tax or anti-lynching 
83 Senators voting in the negative 
or absenting themselves could pre- 
vent a limitation on. the debate. 
| Kurthermore, Rule 22,‘ thanks 
to Wherry, contains another pro- 
vision which says that there can 
be limitation of debate on any pro- 


posal to change the rule. Thus the | 


tion of the. filibuster is a 
built-in feature of the Sénate rules. 
Under the circumstances,: it is 


fe as-the Leadership Confer- 


ence points out, that the only time 
the rules can be charged by a sim- 


| ple majority vote is at the conven- 


- Labor Puts Full Jobs 


(Contions from Page 1) 


ith: pecially on unemployment which | 


_ ductivity increasing by 2% to 


eget werd . from 2 to 2% mil- 
new jobs are needed each year 


to keep up with these changes. At 
the moment, ne like this is 
in the cards. ~4 


‘THIS LEAVES out of censid-, 
eration a very shaky kind of pro- 
duction rise which can result in 

a far more severe drop in 1955 
than took place in 1954. In No- 
vember the index of industrial 
vie ae was estimated at: 129, 

s highest point in a year. Un- 
t, however, failed to 

ce and was elose to 2:9 

in_ November, compared 


million a year ago. : 


of this production rise is 
on the increase in auto 
which put out the. new models 
two months earlier than usual. Au- 
to consumes about 15 pereent. of 
steel output and about one in ey- 
éry six industries is closely related 
__ to auto production. 


But there is an extremely weak 
ren for Spd rsd m auto. The in- 
icing at-a rate of 
8 tition Cars a year, something 
which not even the most optimistic 
_ Of the auto. barons claim can. ac- 
_ tually be sold. . 
, -as the Wall’ Street 
Journal and other big business 
publications have pointed out, the 
industry has been owing” 
- against 1955 so that the increase 
now is expected to be balanced by 
at least as“sharp a drop in ’55, a 
drop which can spread to all the 
— industries so closely tied to 
 @u 


JA WALL STREET Journal sur- 
vey (Dec. 21) of steel industry 
came si with: the anal 


PRR eee seater ie oak ths 

2a 0, Constitution which prohibits Con-/jthey. 

Ghceraier aa las decane apn i 
} t isa daw, 


depression steps. That goes es- 


is bound to rise barring certain 
immediate. steps. These; as labor 
and such: groups as NPA have 
pointed out, need to include im- 


pespecially the raising of personal 
income tax exemptions; restora- 
tion of a public housing program 


lof. at least 200,000 units a- year; 


jinereases in unemployment com- 
pensation and social security, bene- 
fits; and , sand public works, such 
as roads, ital and school con- 
struction. ee great arms program, 
pushed by some labor leaders and 


mediate tax relief for the majority, | 


Is. concerned, 


.@ series of state and White 
House educational conference to 
study problem. He said it 
_| amounted to “ade: stall and 
i stand pat.” 


‘ . aS A nee nea : 

. Wy ore Say 4 ah »™ Pa AA he wy *“Yy 
ay . 7 Lee? > 

% ingens " 


ing of the Senate where theoreti- 
cally no rules exist. 


It was on this theory two years 
ago that a bi-partisan bloc of 19 
Senators,-led by Herbert Lehman 
(D-NY), Wayne Morse .(Ind-Ore) 
and Irving Ives {(R-NY), introduced 
a motion for a new Rule 22. On 
nen Sg Jan. 3, when the Senate 

Sen. Clinton Anderson 
(D.NM} offered the motion. The 
late Sen. Robert Taft who was ma- 
jority leader demanded that debate 
on it. be put ever until the follow-|; 
ling Wednesday. During the de- 
ibate, Taft and the Southerners, 
led by Sen. Rithard Russell. (D-} . 
Ga) argued that the Senate was. not 
a NEW bedy.. After two days of 
debate a motion to table Ander- 
son's motion was pester 79 to 21. 


AND OF OmBCT consequence 
of this vote, not a single piece of 
civil rights ‘legislation was passed 
during the 83rd Congress. : 

The Leadership Conference has 
pointed out that of the 19 spen-: 


SQUARE D strike aftermath 
came with reinstatement by 
arbiter of 25 of 27 workers fised 


: was viewed as 
union victory. The two workers 
not reinstated have found em- 
pleyment elsewhere. 

* 

JOINT council was set up vs 
CIO, AFL and independent oil 
unions at Standard Oil re 
in Richmond, Calif., third larg- 
est refinery in world. New coun- 
cil will unite wosk of unions for 
common -goals, 

* 

NEW LONGSHORE pact was 

ey presented to New York 


with sueh a program for seat 
‘ing purchasing power. 


by Democrats, can only interfere, 


sors of the 1953 motion; 17 are 
still members of the Senate and 


(Continued on Page 13) 


% 
~ MURDER PLOT against Paul 
Halli, secretary-treasurer. of AFL 
Seafarers International Union, 
was charged to four men held 
by New Jersey police. Three 
‘more are being sought as parti- 
cipants. One of suspects alleg- 
edly named by Ray White, Flo- 
rida union official and president 
of the Tampa Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, -as man be- 


hind plot. White denied it and 
said it was a move by Half to 


discredit him. White is oppos- 
ing Hall for witeagag: | 


eeroiresin conviction was 
lodged a ern Fvan R. Dake, 
leader of AFE Hod Carriers in 
Southern Illineis. Dale, who 
was given a l5-year sentence, 
is a Republican and helped 
write GOP's labor platform for 
the "52 electiens. : | 
* 


HOT CARGO decision of 
Eisenhower-packed NLRB was 


* 
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McCarran Act Fight Heads for Supreme Gut 


4 BACK IN APRIL 1954 a 


strange scene was enacted in, 


Washington’s. U.S. Court. of 
Appeals. ‘The Court was being 


asked to decide whether the. 


McCarran Internal Security Act of. 
1950 was constitutional. The case. 


came up on appeal of the Commu- 
registration order of the Subver- 
| sivé Activities .Control. - Board 
(SACB) set up, under the Act? 


nist Party of the U U.S.A. against the 


government”. which is threatened 


“by a clear and present danger?” 
- The’ two judges accepted the “find- 


ings” of the 81st Congress that 
there was such a thing as a “world 
Communist movement” which 


. threatened the overthrow of the 
“American government. Also. that 
the Communist Party and any 
groups or organizations agreeing 


with any views of the Communist 


| Party were automatically agents 


The peculiar thing about that 
courtroom scene was not that a: 


law. penalizing the exercise of 
speech” and press and violating 
constitutional barriers to~ self-con- 


cdemnation,. as well as limiting due. 
process of law, had got so far. 


The 
the 


jar thing was that while 
wyers fer the Communist 


en {John Abt, Joseph-Forer and | 


late Vite .Marcantonio), de- 
pander the Constitution, the law- 
yers for. the -government. refused 
to talk about Constitution. 
~ Presiding Judge E. Barrett Pret- 
: -and David L. Bazelon kept 
ing the government lawyers 
and ‘Ciena 
out how the 


> her the hadmer oe late 
ep 


JOHN GATES (right), editor of The ae is 
are a eS var Prog mit 


prison, exposed the anti-labor, 
— Act. — rerved 


Cansttudion No Sheabe of Aa due| ran 


process clause of the Constitution, jre 
No defense of the clause in the 


is 
‘Communists are 
rights under the McCs rran Act we 


‘of this “foreign conspiracy. 


These “findings” were made by 
the 8lst Congress under the in- 


fluence of two Senators in partic- 
-ylar—one named Joseph 
and the other named. Pat ‘McCar- 
ran. The ruling of the two. judges 
if allow 
‘future generations of Americans 
must a 

_ American - 
a finding dictated- by Jumping Joe 
and Whirling Pat. Now this goes 
‘to the Supreme Court. If Panera 


McCarthy 


ved to stanc means that all 


restrictions on the 
stitution because of ° 


e 


~ only 
of their 


wads. the, ieee Dek 


give you the editorial of Hearst's 


N.Y. Journal American (Dec. 2) 


on the Court ruling: 


’ 
s 
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When le aoe = WB asa dahntai om a 
Plums | GOP L eUVES? enn 


and inefficiency, henchmen Republi- } Fi 
caps esi cket wae ‘rec ; e a ple. oop 
istration that was just ra rhe as rae te . 
‘takes over the =a government taxpayers were being fleeced. | As A RULE, the state officials Non Philadelphia. Citiness group of Re ong residents called “The 
this month, ayo ohh nha Pe re * have refused to give any informa-| Homes” once again went into action against business imterests try- 
be ‘e tion of the way | ag THE SCANDALOUS  situation| °? an rey companies were} ing to secure a license to open a taproom on the. northeast corner 
Lcadliee seat thn: stete's insurance|#bout to be exposed in connec- ae nmissions were paid the| ‘The committee ey 
business, according to a promise| ion with state insurance will show | ioe ok commissions were paid the, The committee nized in 1953 was successful in stop 
made last week by incoming Gov- that fees were being paid to in- ots. ‘the first attempt to one more drinkery to the already li is 
emor George Leader. surance brokers. When objection was made to| taprooms, one ‘distributor and one state liquor store within the 

If the investigation is thorough, 3 inet ett he now is| /¢Sality of placing all the insur-| eight-block area, This area extends from 21st to 26th Sts., ne 
and political favoritism that now|that some $2060, a year -has| 42Ce o per saga hands with-| from Sedgley to Montgomery Aves. 
appears to contaminate the hand-| been going to insurance brokers | the mem in ig, ime oe | The business interests have unsuccessfully tried to foist a tap- 
ling of insutance-om state property| 2s hag saan on insurance/+"° Wood agi Genera ‘room on this community by repeated appeals and a Common Pleas 
is cleaned .out, the state is apt to an secured by the state. a er side - ‘an opinion on} Court action. 

si Sh is way of conducting the : * 


save a good hunk of mone of course no good reason 
"This outlook for ete soos 5S is}for involving brokers in these declared thm ae ts ogy E> AN APPEAL for a luncheonette license was made in August 
being watched anxiously by the/ transactions. In fact, it is stated) °° oted be Fine t bay of this past year and the luncheonette license was granted with the 
low-income yers here. When} that ‘in many instances, the com- the Sucieelar Cs be in€ 0 juege On! provision that no liquor or malt drinks be sold or dispensed on the. 
Leader pled during the elec-| mission checks have been sent to| the Superio premises. 
tion campaign to abolish the sales} brokers ‘without their even know- It has bei repietbd that some; On this, just passed Dec. 1, a further-appeal for a liquor license 
tax that is loaded against the wage|ing that the business had been| political wheelhorses in the Demi-| was madé and Leonidas A. Allen, attorney for‘the committee pro- 
earner, his Republican opponents] Written. ocratic Party are urging Leader to| tested to Harrisburg headquarters of the liquor board. 


inted to the huge $350,000,000| What makes this deal smell par-/maintain the. present -rotten sys- The board inf state : 
it ope aah state a ta 7% ane ticularly ts is that the last is. Pou of ets. age 4 thes ahaa fied when the heariae os bs Serie sepuie eto — °- ee 
claimed that it is impossi to} penser of thees urance vi-| brokers. fees, but to give ms} — 
eliminate the revenue “that the beste selected then e oe ae to. the Democratci politicians. the bom ag a ‘and their pepreen ere supporting 
sales tax brings. Governor Fine was Duncan C.j Such a transfer of patronage Philadel H Auth 

_ Leader’s answer at that time|McCallum, himself an insurance! from one: set of politicians to an- saat Chat : "poll pen. C ority, Walter Alessandroni Whar- : 

ms <x aye could be saved apm It is ue meron nll — i of course be of no bene- tudes Nochenn S. Wi pars brie clemaieieta: Semis 

tate thn t - t ner; —— 
arth, Annes hs alt Sd amas: a “a And Saint Elizabeth Church, Father Edward F. Cunnie; Cath- 


+ olic Interracial Council, Anna McGarry, and the Citizens Commit- ' 
Discussion on Ha 5 ree inst Juvenile Delinquency and Its Causes, the Rev. Leon | 
van. 


Looks Like Whitewash’ for Cop Who 


“Juvenile Delinquency sal | See Seren eae 


| Board age ver gt gee ee mp tagged gp local NAACP 
PHILADELPHIA, It was definitely established) While a young. Bie ay lad /is| that he allegedly struck with his night stick a teen-age Negro 
Dele Editor: that he knew the woman, that he wasting away his years in jail, who| junior high phan student and then forced him to beard a Broad 
I HAVE BEEN ‘accused of: “go.| had an unusual amount of money/|is covering up whom, and why? St. subway train. 
ing overboard” in my last two let-|to spend for liquor on the ni * At the hearing the victim of the alleged attack, 13-year-old 
ters defending the youth against following the murder, that he GIVE ‘THIS QUESTION some; Adrian Stanford was : by Attorney James K. Baker, 
the charge z “juvenile delinquen-|towa the next day, . that he wrote|thought, and then ask yourself two} chairman of the Philade NAACP Legal Redress’ Committee. 
ty.” The complaint with what I)letters from Michigan .to his wife|more: Witnesses at the trial made it clear that the accused patrol- 
have written runs something along and asked her to keep his where-| (1) Might not these newspapers} man John Kolankoss testimony was a gross contradiction ef his 
these. lines: abouts a secret. {have a motive in blowing up what-| account at an earlier hearing before Secosctar Police Commissioner 
“It is not right to deny that the * ever crime there is among the} Albert Dubois. 


problem of juvenile delinquency) THE POLICE FROM Philadel- |youth—to. make it appear falsely. The. trial toend- headed: by Police Inepactor Allan’ Ballard 
"exists, merely because the capital-| phia went to Michigan, to question| ie * big wave of juvenile delin-| heard all the testimony but failed to reach a decision as to what 
ist newspapers exaggerate | -dis- | him. They said. they didn’t believe | @¥©"*Y> particularly among the punishment, if any, will be meted out to the accused patrolman. 
that. war propaganda and psiossons character. Let me say this again, off ~e real source of the crime? FOLKS IN THE KNOW seem to feel that the nite stick weld- 
and sex movies and comics can|so yey won't think it’s a mistake (2) Admit there is some ing patrolman is sure to go unpunished for his alleged attack on 
have a bad -eadlggara on young people.|in my typing. In the face of all ee among youth, cam we! the youth. Police Cofamissioner Thomas Gibbons has the power 
Well, ‘these newspapers and the the facts. pointing: -to...Gulembo’s| “© oh on these newspapers to help! 1, reprimand the eccused policeman by using his discretionary 
class they represent are also wor- guilt, they said they didn’t believe with ‘4 solution? powers. to enforce his suspension without pay for 10 days. 

cio about. the damage these|him because he was of low moral The shame of it all is that while Issues in the case center around, the reported attack on young 

people can do when they character. The Michigan authori-|®¢ Phony cry of juvenile delin-| Stanford last Oct. 25, at Broad and Wyoming Sts. 

sing on. the loose. So let's take ad-|ties to whom he confessed _be- quency is being dinned into sare - §tanford, on his way home from Cooke” junior High School, 
vantage of their . Instead of | lieved he was guilty. soak ears, too many of us are doing said that he was sitting onthe bench at the Broad and Wyoming 
closing our eyes to facts, lets) ate. .Gulembo’s confession. nothing to help free Byard Jen- subway stop. He stated that he was waiting for a school com- 


these newspapers inte sup- kins, eer) nion who accompanied him home. 
there was apother trial for. Jenkins. | "Progiensve.”|: -:-< Sha dat that ee witoened Patroknian Kolanko, who-is. attached 


improvements that will ‘d ‘ 
| benefit the youth and cut down at 20 Mace aang tie or hie teal = " ‘ ) _ | to the 23d District at 19th and Oxford Sts., frisk :nother N 
juvenile delinquency: ' | began to look.so fishy ‘to so man 4 - | youth and ‘examine a knapsack which the youth had en his es 
| * | people, and this time a DA asked! ) ie ies Behe 10 A few. seconds later, Stanford charged, 3, “without. any provoca- 
ARE THE NEWSPAPERS really only for a life sentence. ae ai | : | tion’ whatsoever, Kolanko came over to’ him and cracked’ him on 
concerned in = at i way about es Tg RepeDperapee ae (Continued from Page 16) me knee with his night stick and told him to “get going” on the 
the. crime that exists among youth?) : , + |ed in the House were killed he} meres: 
Let's talk about a ae enikins “gol car agp comer ary’ — ye => desta og in t ~ . Stanford Said that when he did not move, me om ae 
ease. I won't be long-winded. as cetans ee ic <iuue “Sati ke The Republicans are fow 7 sige scan! Vem the 220-pound est orcibly put him 
1948, -a, woman was mut-li° philadelphia murder, and was|Comtrol of the Senate by a very; 0m Me subway, 9 


convicted. : slight margin. PTC | | economies of millions of dollars at 


——> 


. The Jan.-18 conference will bef the expense of the workers,” the 
‘union Charges. = is 


oe es 
oat xo There wast tal anl| NOW YOU WOULD think,|Presided over the executive direc 


tor of the State Council for a Penn-| SSN 
conviction, The DA asked for a|Wouldn’t -you, that if the news- sylvania FEPC. (Continued from Page 16) — | MacREYNOI DS. is: accused of 


* 7 


j 


_ sentence of-death. [papers were really interested - in|’ members of the latter group less }.- — 

; pmo he sentence was pro- problems of crime amon, youth, | _ THE JANUARY conference|: Ms peter group being ree the “mesenge th dl 
nounced, o y,| the editors. would look. into that} will hear an_ outline prograin - for! As for the track workers, who,\claims he i te PS shorit 

lone. But you try to find an edi-|statewide action on FEPC, from) . union claves. Ieave:1 ’ Fo rapuent is oan: Fi the 


torial asking for justice ‘since the! the executive director of the State) had 
est hit in lay-offs va the corporation. He attends meetings; 
Gulembo story pointing to Jenkins’ Council for a P ennsylvania FEPC. had i> eciat is. “only to stall aad con- 


innocence came ¢o light! Further-|And Dr. William H. Gray, Jr. the} | i 
more, a committee has been work-| executive director of the Covernors} | yaa ny fuse the issues. 

ing to get Jenkins free since his} Commission on Human Relations; “We stand ready and willing to 
pa Sia ae to look like a frame-up.|will tell why a statewide fair em-| 


ployment law is needed. ‘ 
on Sy. and 2 tevin Other participants.will be Charles! 


efise committee. You'll look|4- Shorter, executive secr of|m 
oursel blind the Philadelphia NAACP; Mrs. 
2 : ee oe & Anna McCarry, vice. president off 
[the Catholic Interracial Council; | ff 
Walter C. Wynn, executive- direc- 


| : . De espa) pielMOrUsed) cae 
Z assur "wry 1 ‘gi is 
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_ HARRISBURG.» — Two of -in- 


coming Gov. George Leaders ap- 
Deen in the key fields of wel- 

Fire and relief are being opposed 

by prominent citizens groups... 


The charge is that Leader's ap-| — 


ointments in these two de 
ments are purely of a political na- 
ture and do not recognize. the 
training and ‘special knowled 
required to deal with the- prob- 
lems. 

‘Specifically, the “Pennsylvania 
Citizens Association called © on 
Leader to take the State Welfare 
Department out of politics. This 
ig regarded asa move to block the 
appointment’ of former State Sen- 
- ator Harry Shapiro as secretary of 
. welfare in the Leader cabinet. 

In addition it has been indicat- 
ed that the appointment of Mrs. 
Ruth. Grigg Horting of Lancaster 
as secretary of public assistance 
was unsatisfactory to the Associa- 
tion. _ 

* 

-A. DAVID BOUTERSE, execu-, 
tive director of the Association, a 
statewide social agency, said: 

“Welfare is a non-partisan prob- 
lem and I feel that —_ is ape 

an opportunity to do a } 
becily needs doing, tiamely; tak- 
ing: police out. of the Welfare De- 
partment and the Welfare Depart- 
ment out of politics. .. 

“The post is a highly complex 
job affecting the lives of thousan 
of..unfortunates in our mental hos- 

itals. You don’t pay off a political 

ebt with these people,” 

‘In addition, Bouterse said: “In 
many ways, the administration of 
relief in Pennsylvania is eyen 
more complex than welfare.” 

“We believe the — -secretary 
should be a man with a back- 
ground of welfare -administration 
and can't stress too much the fact 
that we are concerned with the 
welfare of the thousands of pa- 
tients in mental hospitals.and don’t 
give a darn about. patronage.” 

Both. Shapiro and “Mrs. Horting 
were:key figures in the Democratic 
Party's: recent campaign activities. 


Says FEPC. 
Prospects in 
“55 Are Good 


By RICHARD H..BARNES 
~PHILADELPHIA.—A statewide 
. fair employment practices  confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Council for 
pane Job~- Opportunities _ will -be 
in this city on Jan. 7, 8 p.m., 


at the Fellowship Building, 260 S.}- 


15th St. 

-»\Commenting on the schéduled 

meeting Elmer E. Craig, Jr., chair- 

-.. Man of the council noted that. the 
| Prpeueots for. passing a statewide 
, PC law in 1955 were better 

than ever. 


_ He -added: Bs will still need 
strong support of organizations 
individuals throughout the state if 
we are to create favorable opinion’ 
for enactment By good law.” 


THE COUNCIL For Eqnal Job 
nities’ newsletter which 
anizations 
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PHILADELPHIA.—In a recent 
letter .to.. Mayor; Joseph. Clark, 
Henry. Beitscher, director of the 
| Progressive Party, called for swift 
action to provide surplus food to 
needy Philadelphia workers. 

. In his-lettor, Beitscher said: 

I AM VERY DISTRESSED 
over information that the 
distribution of free federal surplus 
food to the ‘unemployed and needy 
in Philadelphia, which you an- 
‘nounced in the middle of October, 
has bogged down and that the 
County Commissioners no longer 
wish to be responsible for the un- 
dertaking. : 

This new delay is imposing a 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA.—Decision of 
Transport | Workers c 
CIO, for a city-wide strike at mid- 
night Jan. 14 against the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Co. was due} 
to the company’s refusal.to bargain 
for a new contract “free of co- 
ercion and threats of an injunc- 
tion,” declared Paul W. O’Rourke, 
president of the 9,000-member 
ds (union. The announcement was con- 
tained in notifieations Dec: 21 to 
the local Chamber of Commerce, 
the PTC Board of Directors, Re- 
tail Merchants Association, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and Better 
Business Bureau, 

The telegrams urged the groups 
to “use your Office and call upon’ 
the PTC management to sit down 
with the union and negotiate, free 
of all prejudices; a new contract 


so that the 


city and 


will be assured of uninterru 
transit service.” 

A strike would deprive over a 
‘Million and a half ‘people in this 
adjoining 
meéans of transportation to and/- 
from their work as the concern 
has a monopoly of public transit) 


Local 234, 


City of. Philadelphia 
pted 


suburbs of 


respective stands?were mailed to 
company employes by both man- 
agement and the union. 


signed by Wm. J. MacReyno 
vice president for industrial rela- 
tions and head of the company’s 
negotiating committee, warned “in 


blems are far from resolved,” re- 
ferring to a 2'%-hour meeting be- 
tween the negotiators for both 
sides; which followed a court hear- 
fing on the request by PTC for an 
injunction to bar the strike: 


pany “is working. toward 
tract that will- be fair” te its em- 
ployes, protect the imterests of both 
and lead to “more—not less”—job 
security and employe welfare. 


the eight officers of the Local, the 
four local International represen- 


PTC Refusal to Bargain — 
Forces Strike, Says TWU 


facilities throughout the area. The’tatives, and the 30-member Exec- 
system's criss-cross ~ of streetcar, | 
elevated-subway, trackless trolle 
and bus lines spreads like a web 
over 1, 535 mbes. of routes, . 


utive Board, charged’ MacReynolds 
with lying, to its members in as- 
serting that he could not bargain 
with the top union officers because 
they were “not available.” These 
officers, the signers.declared, “have 
always been , willing and anxious 
to bargain.” . phe 

“We are not strike-happy people 
and we will use the strike wear 
only asa last resort when no viel 
door is open,” they affirmed, 
ing out that thé union had met 
with the company “continuously 
for the past 10. weeks.” 

The type of negotiations the 
company has conducted up to 
now, the letter sized, is 
illustrated in its. “final offer” of 
Noy. 29, This called for elimina- 
tion of. the four cents per hour 
night differential plus a 4-hour cut 
per week in vacation pay. 

MacReynolds ‘demanded the 
company be- granted the right to 
complete the transfer to one-man 


LETTERS . JUSTIFYING : their 


The letter from the OO 
Ids, 


all frankness” that “the basic pro- 


MacReynolds asserted the com- 
&@ con- 


* 


, but with no provision for the sec- 
THE UNION letter, signed by 


‘ond man thus eliminated. He also 
antec to force the union to agree 
to a major reconversion program 


plan for}. 


int- 


operation of all streetcar routes: 


| 


\ 


cruel and unnecessary hardship on 
those whose lives are already over- 
burdened with hardships, © : 

The 250,000: méh, women and 
children in’ Philadelphia who are 
cligible to. receive s food... 
and who should have been*getting 
it for at least the last three months 
» » will find it difficult td un- 
derstand the extended tardiness in 
gctting the food in their hands. 

With the many problenis which 
I know beset_a Mayor at this par- 
ticular moment,* [ nevertheless — 
want to urge that you personally 
intervene to see to it that.an ap- 
propriate agency of the City is im- 
mediately designated to carry out 
the program and fhat the target 
date for actual distribution remain 
as the first of January. 

There is no problem. which 
should take precedence over the 
relief of human suffering of Phil- 
adelphians, whose joblessness or 
lack of income-is due to no fault 
of their own, -You have our as- 
surance of the fullest cooperation 
in helping to make the distribution 
program successful. ~Please do not 

esitate to call upon us. 

. Nine hundred ‘thousand Pennsy]l- 
vanians in 48 counties have been 
‘receiving ‘free federal surplus food. 


of changing trolley lines “to ‘bus. 
routes but with no. seniority pro- 
tection for septs trolley-car oper- 
ators unable to qualify as bus 
drivers. PTC admits these chang 
would mean “hundreds of ethes 
lay-offs and rate cut-backs in the 
Maintenance unit,” according to 
the union communication, 2 
Other PTC proposals, the TWU 
letter stated, would likewise dis-. 
astrously affect the workers. These 
‘included combining the High- 
Speed shops, car houses and yard 
men, causing loss in seniority stand- 
ings with pay cuts for 80 percent 
of those: employes. | 
rs ss | 
FURTHER, the management 
wanted unqualified ‘trolley — car 
operators to be “meshed” with the 
Cashiers’ group, thereby causing 
(Continued on Page 15) 


+ 


Vania. - 


created a lot 


oe ances 
dealt with 
as seniority, 
pay, etc. 


be the new. 


‘Dave McDo 


LET'S FIGHT 
THE GRIEVANCES 

AT ONE of the recent meetings 
of the E. T. Local in Braddock 
something unusual happened that 


- When the district representatives 
gave his report he stated that of 
15 grievances referred to the 
district: office, 13 had been re- 
jected by the dis 
taken up with the company! These 
had all gone through 

of the procedure and 
important matters such 


contract and got away with it. 
Now the company is 
to increase its violations. 
|. The workers. in Braddock are 
wondering if this is supposed to 


of talk and disgust. 


trict and only two 


i Keystone Labor 


The: following letters are re- 
printed from the High Carbon 
Truth, newspaper devoted to 
Steelworkers, issued by the Com- 


pro 
munist Party, Western Pennsyl- |people are of foreign - extraction. ands pushers on jobs they should 


stand what America is, there is:no 
hope.” 7 


phony we are good enough to pro-|union will: seg to it that they do. 
duce the coal and steel that has/Ev 

‘made this nation great, but we are/a safe 
not quite smart enough to elect|every | 
the» right. Congressman. Well; the/tions as contract violations. - 
recent elections proved differently, | - 
and we made a g 


office. 


corners. They: have laid off crane 

tors,’ mechanics, millwrights 
aren't maintaining equipment 
rly. They are using 


longer looking for votes he is -voic- 
ing his true sentiments, In.a speech | ins 
in Harrisburg on Nov. 16 he said:|a 
“In my district 40 percent of the 


Until these people come to under-|not be doing. | 
If the company doesn’t care to 


/ live up to its responsibility for 
According. to this. un-American|safe working conditions our local 


man in-the mill- will become 
Y inspector for eight hours 
a 


Shenango Worker 
start by. boot- oe ; 


raham out off GHOST TOWNS? 


THE CALLOUS DISREGARD 
of 'the billionaires for the working 


ing Congressman 


Polish ‘Steel Worker 


a speedup, rates of 
company violated the 


encouraged 


of unionism that} 


' 
: - 


that’ he is 


no 


SHENANGO VIOLATES 
SAFETY ee 


people is once again being demon- 
strat | 
W. Va. 


LAST WEEK at Shenango Penn} It 


y and fight wnsafe condi- : 


ed, this time in Follansbee, | 4 


- STEELWORKERS REPORT. ON ~ 
~ GRIEVANCES, SAFETY 


and the Soviet Union would  pro- 
vide: enough work to keep Follans- 
bee for years to come. 


/MUSMANNO EXPOSED 

MUSMANNO,  McCarthyite in 
the Democratic Party, will stop at 
nothing: to help McCarthyism. — 

We want steel workers yo 
where to. know what he did to help 
‘Louis. Graham, Republican candi- 
date for Con 


" an 
7 
> ~ 
and 


“+ 


‘manno knew it. It was a 


~ 
: 
. 


seems the mill has been sold, | sland 
Mold Co, on Neville Island, there|They are moving it out of Follans- 


: . "7 ° bs 
‘i 1. oe se oO ‘ —_* . 


